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I.  Of  the  Roman  hiftory,  and  the  excel" 
lence  of  thefubjett  of  it  above  that  of 
,  the  fubjefl  of  any  other  hiftory,  e*vcn 
of  that  of  Herodotus. —The  two  com~ 
pared  together. — The  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  State  from  the  fmalleft  begin* 
nings. — Difference  in  that  refpefl  be* 
tvuixt  Rome  and  the  kingdoms  of^/ia. 
* — The  beginnings  of  the  kingdoms 
•whereof  ive  know  nof,  ive  learn  from 
the  Roman  hiftory. — The  inftitutions 
and  manners  by  'which  they  became  fo 
great  :*—  alfo  the  vices  by  'which  they 
fell, — Comparifon  bet'wixt  the  Roman 
hiftor/  and  the  hiftory  of  modern  na* 
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tions  in  later  times. — Paffagt  from 
Milton  onthatfubjcft. — Ofthofc  'who 
/Jave  written  the  hi/lory  of  Rome,  fa* 
ginning  •with  Livy. — His  plan  very 
cxtenfive. — His  preface  flows  that 
he  knew  the  fruit  that  •was  to  be 
reaped  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman 
hi/lory . — The  characler  of  Livy,  as 
he  has  exhibited  himfelfin  his  hi/lory^ 
is  vtry  amiable. — He  has  done  this  not 
improperly. — He  particularly  fhows 
him/elf  to  be  religious  by  the  reflec- 
tions he  makes  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Romans  ; — extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  their  regard  for  the  religion 
of  an  oath. — One  reward  he  mentions 
of  his  labours  in  'writing  his  hiftory, 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  mife- 
ries  of  his  own  times  ; — application 
of  this  to  the  prefcnt  times. — His  ob- 
Jervation  upon  the  depopulation  of  I- 
taly,  even  in  his  time  • — much  great- 
er in  after  times.— ^Of  the  frecfpirit 
•which  Livy  has  fhown  in  the  repre- 
fentations  he  has  given  of  the  miferief 
of  his  time* — This  compared  with  the 
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reprefentations  given  of  thofe  times  by 
the  poets  and  flatterers  of  Auguftus. 
<—Of  the  faults  in  Li-vfs  hiflory  ; — 
and  Jirfl  as  to  thofe  of  the  matter, — 
His  hiflory  of  the  frjl  ages  of  Rome 
under  the  kings  very  deficient^  parti" 
cularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Romulut 
and  his  great  ivar  'with  the  Veijen- 
tes.— Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  rwhat 
he  can  adorn  'with  fpeeches  and  dc- 
fcriptions ; — example  of  this  in  the 
cafe  of  the  •war  betwixt  the  Romans 
and  the  Sabines,  and  the  union  with 
•which  it  'was  concluded. — His  ac- 
count of  that  tranfaclion  compared 
•with  the  Halicarnaffians. — Materi- 
al circumflances  omitted  by  Livy^  but 
•which  arc  fupplicd  by  the  Halicar- 
najfiant  in  thejlory  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii* — Nofiory  altogether  feigned 
by  Livy,  tho  circumftances  of  embel- 
lifhment  may  be  added.  —  Scrupulous 
in  examining  the  evidence  of  faffs. — 
Difference  in  that  refpefl  betwixt 
him  and  Heclor  Boecey  the  Scotch 
biftwian* — Of  the  ftile  of  Livy. — A 
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fault  common  to  other  Latin  writers  ; 
and  the  defefts  of  the  language  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him. — The  defecl  of  the 
•want  of  an  article  fupplied*  by  Livy 
infuch  a  ivay  as  to  make  the  fen- 
tence  not  intelligible  to  a  mere  La- 
tin fcholar. — Inftances  of  this  kind. — 
Of  the  thejhort  cut,  and  obfcurity  of 
thejlile  of  Livy. —This  he  learned  in 
the  School  of  Declamation,  inhere  ob- 
fcurity was  ftudied)  as  well  as  [hort 
fmartfentences. — Inftances  ofhisjhort 
abrupt  Jlilc : — not  in  his  narrative 
only \  but  in  his  harangues  : — fofond 
of  it,  that  he  gives  up  the  gravity  of 
the  hifloric  flile,  and  falls  into  f mart 
familiar  converfation. — Progrefs    of 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  tafle  of 
•writing^  begun  by  Salluft,  carried  on 
by  Livy,  and  compleated  by  Tacitus. 
— The  imitation  of  Tacitus  andfomc 
French  writers  very  fafhionable  in 
Britain  fame  time  ago.'— But  it  is  to 
be  hoped)  from    a    better   example 
Jhovjn^   it  •will  be  entirely  difufed. — 
Of  the  obfcurity  of  Livf  s  flile.  —  Two 
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or  three  examples  of  that.  —  His  flile 
compared,  in  point  ofperfpicuity,  *witb 
thofe  of  the  Halicarnajjian,  and  of  Ju- 
lius Caefar.  —  The  ftile  of  hisfpecch- 
es  is  not  good,  the  matter  of  them  is 
excellent.  I 

3.  Of  Julius  Caefar  t  Commentaries.  — 
yhefubjecJ  of  them  of  great  impor- 
tance. —  The  character  of  the  Man.-— 
His  military  aklions,  the  great  eft  that 
ever  twere.  —  The  ftile  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, the  beft  hiftorical  ftile  a- 
mong  the  Romans  ;  —  'wonderful  con- 
Jidering  how  haftily  it  muft  have  been 
•written  amidftjuch  great  occupation.  74 

3.  Of  the  Roman  hiftories  of  the  Hali- 
carnajjian  and  Poly  bius>  —  if  they  had 
not  been  preferred  to  us,  the  Roman 
empire  •would  have  appeared  to  have 
been  the  -work  of  chance,  not  of  ivifi- 
do?n  and  virtue*  —  And  fir  ft  of  Diony- 
fius.  —  He  as  well  prepared  for  'wri- 
ting his  hiftory  as  any  man  could  be  ; 
**  learned  the  Latin  language  for  that 
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purpofe ; — his  account  of  that  lan- 
guage.— 'The  Jirft  book  of  the  Huli- 
carnajfian,  the  btft  piece  of  archeology 
extant.— The  authors  diligence  in  col- 
letting  from  fo  many  different  authors 
Greek,  and  Latin. — Of  the  Aborigi- 
ne8,-r-tke  Latins, — and  Romans  ;— - 
all  the  fame  people  under  different 
names,  and  originally  from  Arcadia.-" 
The  Pelafgi  aljo^  —  and  the  colony  that 
came  'with  Evander,  likeivife  from 
that  country. — Of  thofe  that  came 
•with  Hercules  ; — an  account  of  that 
hero. — The  ftxth  and  laft  migration 
into  Latium  from  Greece^  'was  that 
of  the  Trojans  under  the  conduct  of 
JEneas. — The  Trojans  alfo  originally 
from  Arcadia. — Of  the  genealogy  of 
jEneas.—His  voyage  from  Troy  t$ 
Latium  'very  •we/I  traced  by  our  au- 
thor;—'proved  by  the  univerfal  belief 
of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  50  Trojan 
families  flill  exifling  'when  our  author 
•wrote. — The  Romans^  mixed  as  they 
•were  of  different  colonies^  all  origi- 
nally Greeks. — So  noble  a  defcsnt  gi* 
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•uen  to  them  by  Dionyfius,  makes  his 
hiftory  credible.— Livy's  account  ef 
the  Romans,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Halicarnajfian  : — For  any  thing 
Livy  hasfaid,  they  might  have  been 
all  originally  barbarians,  fugitives, 
andjlaves. — Some  of  them,  according 
to  his  account,  110 ere  really  Jlaves. — 
"The  noblejl  defcent  not  fufficient l,  with- 
out good  education,  laiVs,  and  infti- 
tutions.— The  Romans  bred  as  'well 
as  born  to  be  mafters  of  the  •world. 
— Of  the  inftitutions  of  Romulus.—*- 
i  ft,  "The  Patronage  and  Clientjhip  he 
introduced. — The  happy  confequences 
of  this  injlitution. — Next,  The  form 
of  government  inftituted  by  Romulus ; 
notfo  democratical  as  it  became  in  af- 
ter times,  but  •well  mixed  and  poifed ; 
— the  moft  antient  and  beft  of  all  go- 
vernments.— The  bejl  of  all  Romulus' s 
inftitutions  •was  the  family-govern- 
ment, •which  he  eflabli/hed.-—This  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  grandeur. — 
The  happy  confequences  of  it : — Vain- 
b 
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ly  attempted  by  other  nations^  even 
by  the  Spartans. — Livy  mentions  but 
one  of  Romulus**  feven  injlitutions  t 
and  that  very  fhortly. — Of  the  reli- 
gious inftitutions  of  Romulus. — The 
Jftatc  of  religion  in  Latium  in  his 
time ; — agoodfyjlem  ofTheifm^  •with- 
out the  mixture  of  thofe  impious  fa- 
bles->  •which  difgraced  the  Greek  reli- 
gion in  the  days  of  our  author. — This 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  Ro- 
mulus, but  imported  by  the  Greek  co- 
lonies that  had  fettled  in  Latium  be- 
fore his  time. — Romulus  injlituted  re- 
ligious fejlivals,  and  facrifices,  and 
many  priejlhoods. — Livy  not  more  full 
upon  the  religious  injlitutions  of  Ro- 
mulus than  upon  the  civil ; — won- 
derful that  he  ffjould  have  faid  fo 
little  offo  great  a  King  and  the  foun- 
der of  Rome ; — one  of  the  greateft 
men  that  ever  exijled ; — an  altar  e- 
recled  to  him  by  an  Italian  in  later 
times. — Livy  fuller  upon  the  religious 
injlitutions  of  Numa ; — but  not  fo  full 
and  dijlincl  as  the  HalicarnaJJian ;  o* 
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mits  one  of  the  civil  infti  tut  ions  of 
Numa  of  great  importance. — Diony- 
Jius,  a  moft  religious  hiftorian*  but  not 
fuperftitiouS)  becaufe  he  believes  in 
demons  and  extraordinary  interpoji- 
tions  of  divinity. — The  people  ofRome^ 
the  mojl  religious  people  in  the  ivorld-, 
— more  religious  than  the  Greeks  or 
Egyptians  ; — lived  'with  their  Gods, 
and  confulted  them  upon  all  occafions 
public  and  private. — The  'wonderful 
efeft  that  this  muft  have  had  upon 
their  lives  and  manners.  —  In  their 
degenerate  ft  ate  they  neglefted  reli- 
gion.— This  a  certain  proof  of  dege- 
neracy in  all  nations. — Apology  of  the 
author  for  infijling  Jo  much  upon  the 
fubjed:  of  the  Halicarnaffians  hijlory 
in  a  'work  'which  profejjes  only  to  treat 
^ftile. — Of  the  Stile  of  the  Halicar- 
naffians hiftory  • — the  greatejl  beau- 
ty both  in  the  narrative  and  rhetori- 
cal part  of  it ; — not  fo  figured  as  the 
file  of  Ihucydides,  nor  Jo  plain  as 
that  of  Xenophon. — His  fpeeches  all 
fpeeches  of  bufmefs^ — neither  Sophifii- 
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cal  nor  declamatory. — Photiuss  judg- 
ment of  the  HalicarnaJJiarisJlilC)  ill 

founded] — no  obfcurity  or  perplexity 
in  his  Jlile^  except  •where  the  MS.  is 

faulty. — Of  the  Halicarnaffian  s  cri- 
tical <works  ; — a  neiv  edition  both  of 
thefe  and  of  his  hijlory^  recommended 
to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford. — Faults  in 
the  prefcnt  edition  that  may  be  cor- 
rected ;  one  of  them  mentioned.  85 

4.  The  hijlory  of  Polybius  may  be  conji- 
dered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Hali- 
carnajjtans  hiflory. — Thefe  two  hi/To- 
ries the  mojl  'valuable  in  the  world-, 
— but  have  come  do'wn  to  us  fadly 
mutilated. — Some  excerpts  from  them 
preferred. — What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of 
53  years,  beginning  'with  thejecond 
Punic  twart  and  coming  do'wn  to  the; 
conquejl  of  Macedonia. — His  t'wofrjl 
books  are  only  preparatory  and  intro- 
duttory  to  his  hijlory. — His  hijlory 
takes  in  the  mojl  glorious  period  of 
Rome.— Defer ipt ion  of  their  glory  at 
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that  time. — The  moderation  they 
Jhowed  in  the  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
their  clemency  to  thofe  that  had  of- 
fended them.  —  The  grandeur  of  the 
Romanfenateat  that  time>—~whenam- 
bajjadorsfrom  all  parts  of  the  earth> 
and  even  Kings  in  perfon,  attended 
them. — Their  virtue  Jlill  preferred) 
and  not  impaired  either  by  power 
or  'wealth. — The  hi/lory  of  the  later 
and  more  glorious  part  of  this  period^ 
not  preferred  to  us  in  what  we  have 
of  Polybius  ; — but  this  fupplied  by 
what  we  have  of  Livy. — What  we 
have  left  of  Polybius^Jhows  us  more 
of  the  diftrejjes  and  calamities  of  the 
Romans  than  of  their  triumphs.— 
Their  Iqffes  both  "by  fea  and  land  in 
the  frfl  Punic  war  very  great ; — 
and  their  JoJJes  in  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. — That  war  the  jineft 
fubjefl  of  hi/lory,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  great  events  in  zV,  and  the 
-  •wifdom  and  virtue  there  Jhown. — 
The  great  difficulties  that  Hannibal 
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had  to  encounter  before  he  got  into  I- 
tatyt  and  the  prodigious  force  that 
•was  there  to  oppofe  him-  —  The  fub- 
jecl  therefore  of  Polybius*s  hiflory  the 
noblejl  that  can  be  imagined  -f—'uery 
proper  for  enforcing  •what  he  recom- 
mends fo  much,  •uiz.fubmijfion  to  the 
Roman  government. — No  man  Jitter  to 
•write  uponfuch  afubjec~l  than  Poly- 
bius  ; — a  man  of  bujinefs,  and  •who 
had  been  employed  in  great  affairs^ 
both  civil  and  military.  —  The  diffe- 
rence betwixt  him  and  the  Halicar- 
najjian  in  this  refpefl,  and  alfo  in  re- 
Jpecl  oj  his  being  much  better  inform- 
ed of  the  faffs  •which  he  relates. — 
ThefubjecJ  of  Poly  bius' s  hiflory  more 
comprehenji've  than  that  of  the  Hali- 
carnajfian,  in  re/pecJ  it  takes  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  as  •well  as  of 
the  Romans.— Of  the  digrej/ions  in 
Polybiusy  which,  though  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  hiftory9  are  very  inftruc- 
tive,  particularly  •with  refpecl  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans* — His 
defcriptions  of  battles  •wonderfully 
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char  and  lively.  —The  value  offuch 
a  body  ofhiftory  as  that  of  the  Hali- 
carnajjian  and  Polybius,  if  it  ivere  all 
prefervedj  or  if  it  could  be  yet  reco- 
vered ;  —  -fame  chance  for  that  ;  —  a 
MS.  of  Livy  discovered  to  be  in  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  s  library.  —  Of 
the  ftile  of  Polybius  ;  —  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  HalicarnaJ/ian.  —  Idio- 
tifms  of  Polybius  ;  —  not  an  obfcure 
•writer^  but  his  fenfe  fometimes  mifta- 
ken  both  by  his  tranjlator  Cafaubon. 
and  Livy.  —  His  Greek  not  elegant, 
but  very  intelligible  and  perfpicuous  ; 
very  little  of  the  rhetorical  Jlile  in 
hisfpeeches  ;  —  no  affetlation  or  labour 
to  ivrite  ill.  —  General  obfervations 
upon  the  Greek  hijlorians  compared 
•with  the  Latin.  -  -  - 


Of  modern  hijlorians,  particularly 
Buchannan.  —  His  hi/lory  of  Scotland 
written  in  very  good  Latin.  —  In  hi* 
learned  age  the  Latin  ivas  a  living 
language  among  the  learned.  —  In  the 
next  age  Milton  •wrote  Latin  perf  eel- 
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ly  ivell.— Buchanan's  file  of  narra- 
tive better  compofed  than  that  of  Li- 
iy,  and  notfo  obfcure. — Hisfpeeches 
alfo  good,  but  few  of  them. — Mojl  of 
them   indirect ; — one   direcJ   and  of 
confiderable  length,  againft female  go~ 
•vernment  \—an  heroic fpeech  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  'woman. — The 
fpeech  of  David  I.  King  of  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  his  /on,  containing  a 
topic  of  confolation  not  common. — Of 
Milton's  Englijh   hi/lory. — //  is  an 
abridgement    of  hi/lory  ; — therefore 
the  compofttion  of  it  notfo  fine  as  might 
other 'wife    be    expecled. — Of    Lord 
Littleton  s  hiflory  of  Henry  II.  : — 
Not  an  abridgement  like  Milton's  hi- 
Jlory  .—therefore  Jlill  more  copious  • 
— the  beft  flile  of  hiflory  that  has 
been  'written  in  this  age. — His  ac- 
count of  the  Norman  invajion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milton. — bf 
the  hi/lories  of  modern  times  :—The 
actions  of  barbarous  nations,  fuch  as 
thofe  fwhc  made  themfel'ues  mafters  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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in  the  middle  ages>  not  aftfubjecl 
for  hi/lory. — The  fubjecJ  of  hiftory 
concluded  'with  an  advice  to  authors. 
to  form  their  Jlile  upon  the  antient 
models; — to  imitate  thefe  and  to  tranf- 
latefrom  them ; — but  from  the  Greek 
rather  than  from  thf  Latin  ; — to 
tranflate  as  ^ueen  Elizabeth  did. — 
'The  advantages  of  this  practice. — 
'The  uniform  Jamenejs  of  arrangement 
in  the  modern  languages  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  may  be. — Exam- 
ples of  the  common  order  of  'words 
being  changed  •with  elegance  and 
•without  obfcurity.  —  The  connection 
betwixt  the  relative  and  its  antece- 
dent ought  to  be  ivell  marked,  fome- 
times  by  the  repetition  of  the  'word. 
— There  may  be  a  clajjtcal  repetition 
of  a  ivord,  as  'well  as  an  eUipJis.— 
Where  there  are  cafes  in  our  language 
formed  by  a  change  of  the  fwordy  ad- 
vantage fhould  be  taken  of  that  to  al- 
ter the  common  arrangement : — Ex- 
ampls  of  this. — Byfuch  tranfpofitims. 
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theflile  of  Thucydides  may  be  imita- 
ted.—  Of  variety  in  the  compofition  of 
periods,  and  their  feveral  members  : 
—In  this  the  HalicarnaJ/ian  excels, 
•wonderfully. — Milton  the  left  com- 
pofer  in  Englifh,  both  in  verfe  and 
frofe. — Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and 
rhymed : — Stile  of  his  polemical  'wri- 
tings more  compofed  in  periods  than 
that  of  his  hiftory. — Examples  offome 
periods  from  thofe  •writings  : — Won- 
derful  variety  of  matter  in  them. — Dr 
Johnfons  cenfure  of  Milton  s  Jlile.— 
The  Doclor,  not  being  a  Greek  fcholar, 
no  judge  of  it.  —His  preference  of  the 
Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  abfurd  and 
ridiculous. — Dr  jfohnfons  attack  up' 
on  Milton  s  Latin,  as  ill  founded  as 
upon  his  Engliflj. — Apology  for  'what 
the  author  has  faid  of  Dr  Johnfon. — 
Recommendation  to  hiftoriographers 
and  all  authors  to  form  a  good  tajle 
of ''writing  before  they  begin. — If  their 
(afte  be  bad,  the  more  they  labour 
their  compofition,  the  -worfe  it  'will 
be.-— Example  of  that. — But  the  mo- 
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derns  very  deficient  in  it. — Of  the  ne- 
cejfity  of  forming  a  good  tafte  before 
one  begins  to  ivrite. — If  not •,  the  ftile, 
the  more  it  is  laboured,  the  tworfe  it 
be.  226 
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Of  the  JDidaElic  Stile. 

Ch. 

i.  The  Didactic  Stile  plain  and  funple, 
the  mojl  neccj/bry  of  all  Jliles^  being 
that  by  'which  all  arts  and  fcience-s 
are  taught. — It  is  of  fwo  kinds  : — 
That  by  'which  a  man  is  taught  to 
knoiv  that  he  does  not  knorw  ;  and 
that  by  <which  he  is  made  to  hwwt 
or  is  inftru£ied> — The  firft  method  ex- 
tremely  offenftve. — Socrates  put  to 
death,  and  Epicletus  beaten  Jor  prae* 
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tiftng  it.  —  7  he  Socratlc  dialogue  a 
good  •way  of  injlrucling  ;—praflifed 
both  by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  —  An 
account  of  Xenophorfs  dialogues  in  the 
Memorabilia.  —  In  that  •work  ive 
have  the  genuine  philofophy  of  So- 
crates pure  and  unmixed.  —  Socrates 
a  mofl  extraordinary  man*  —  In  the 
Memorabilia  both  methods  of  infiruc- 
tion  pracJifed.  —  Difference  in  that  re- 
fpeft  betwixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.  — 
One  remarkable  conversation  of  So- 
crates 'with  Euthydemus,  recorded 
by  Xenophon,  ivhich  ended  in  Euthy- 
demus  being  inflrucled,  and  becoming 
a  follower  of  Socrates.  —  Socrates  in 
Xenophon  not  only  ajks,  but  anfwers 
queftions.  —  A  converfation  of  that 
kindivith  Hippias.  —  'Though  thephi- 
lo/ophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not 
perfect,  it  is  a  mojl  ufefid  work.  —  Of 

,  the  (Economics  of  Xenophon.  —  The 

difference  betwixt  it  and  the  Memo- 

rabilia ;  —  more  a  piece  than  the  Me- 

morabilia. —  Socrates,   in/lead  of  in- 

Jirucling,  as   in  other  converfationf, 
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is  himfelf  injlrucled. — 0 economy  of 
two  kinds,  within  doors  and  •without. 
—Of  each  in  its  order* — Thejirfl  de- 
pends mofl  upon  the  wife  ; — the  in- 
Jlruclions  proper  to  be  given  to  a  'wife. 
—  Of  the  oeconomy  'without  doors,— 
'which  in  this  cafe  was  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm. — This  depends  upon 
the  right  choice  of  an  overfeer. — Of 
the  operations  of  farming. — An  eulo- 
gium    upon   that    art. — 'The    lejjons 
'which  Socrates  receives  in  this  art, 
the  beft  example  of  the  Socratic  me- 
thod of  teaching  by   afking  quejtions. 
—~An  account  given  of  that  method  of 
teaching  in  this  dialogue; — the  conclu- 
Jion  of  it  very  fine. — //  is  a  piece  in- 
vented by  the  author  ^not  a  realconver- 
fation  like  thofe  in  the  Memorabilia. — 
Of  the  third  and  la/I  dialogue  ofXeno- 
phont    the    Hieron, — more   poetical 
than  any  of  them,  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  conclujion  of 
this  piece  tranjlated  from  the  Greek. 
— 'Obfervations  upon  thejlile  of  Xe- 
nophon's  dialogue- writing, — A  per- 
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feel  model  of  thejlile  of  Attick  con- 
verfation.  —  When  he  departs  from 
that  fiile  in  one  injlance^  the  •writing 
not  good.  29  3 

2.  Plato  the  greatcjl  dialogift  of  an- 
t'unt  or  modern  times.  —  His  dialogues 
reckoned  by  Ariflotle  Pieces  of  poetry. 

—  He  has  imitated  Homer   in  tivo 
things,  of  never  appearing  himfelf  in 
his  'works,  and  in  mixing  the  narra- 
tive ivith  the  dramatic.  —  His  dia- 
logues therefore  very  properly  divided 
into  dramatic  ,  narrative,  and  mixed. 

—  Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia- 
logues. —  Some  of  his  dialogues  have 
only  the  form  of  dialogues,   but  not  , 
the  nature  ;  fuch  as  the  ten  books  de 
Republica,  and  the  twelve  de  Legi- 
bus.  —  The  Protagoras,  the  fnejl  of 
all  Plato  s  dialogues,  confidered  as  a 
poetical   compo/ition.-  —  A   particular 
account  of  it.  —  Thefccnery  in  it,  and 
the  various  turns  and  incidents  in  it, 
particularly  fne.  —  //  concludes  vuith 
a  change  of  the  opinions  maintained 
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by  the  two  difputants,  'which  may  be 
called  the  cataflropbe  of  the  piece. — 
The  next  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato^  is  the  Gorgias. — Not  necejjary 
to  givefo  particular  an  account  of  it. 
— Of  the  manner  of  teaching  of  Pla- 
to in  his  dialogues.  —  //  is  for  the 
greateft  part  only  refutation. — This 
more  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
Socrates  than  plain  teaching. — Of 
the  matter  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
— It  is  chief y  moral  and  political, 
but  with  a  great  mixture  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythago- 
rean philofophy,  and  of  the  philofophy 
of  ideas,  ivhich  he  brought  from  E- 
gypt,  as  'well  as  the  do5lrine  of  the 
Trinity. — The  tivo  lafl  mentioned,  the 
mojl  valuable  part  of  the  philofophy 
of  Plato. — His  philofophy  of  morals 
defective,  in  not  knowing  that  the 
principle  of  morals  •was  the  TO 
and  in  not  defning  •what  the  TO 
is,  though  he  has  mentioned  it  fo  of- 
ten.— His  logic  and  dialectic,  too  im- 
f  erf ecl>  compared  ivith  thofe  of  Ari- 
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Jtotle.—  His  philofophy  of  Nature  likc- 
•wife  not  fo  good  as  the  Pythagorean 
'work  from  •which  he  has  copied  it.-— 
Hisfyjlem  of  government  not  fo  good 
neither  as  that  'which  the  Jefuits  ac- 
tually put  in  praclice  in  Paraguay. 
—The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato, 
the  be/I  part  of  his  philofophy . — This 
exalts  the  minct^nbove  human  affairs 
and  all  things  on  earth. — This  phi- 
lofophy fhould  be  mofl  cultivated  in 
a  degenerate  Jl ate  of  a  nation: — This 
praclifed  by  the  Alexandrine  fchool. 
—Of  the  ftile  of  Plato.— This  immo- 
derately praifed  by  Cicero,  but  'with 
a  proper  diflinclion  by  the  Halicar- 
naffian. — His  chief  beauty  of  Jlile  is 
in  the  numbers  of  his  compofitiont  of 
'which  *we  have  no  perception. — His 
•works  upon  the  'whole  are  very  va- 
luable and  ought  to  be  carefully  flu- 
died. — They  are  the  bejl  preparation 
for  tbf  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  and 
particularly  for  his  logic.  -  -  321 
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3.  The  philofophy  of  Ariflotle  quite 
complete  ; — the  federal  parts  of  it  e- 
numerated. — Obfervations  upon  the 
matter  of  it,  beginning  'with  Logic. 
— The  fubjett  of  Logic  is  to  let  its 
know  -what  fcience  is. — The  necejjity 
of  this. — No  man  can  truly  under/land 
any  fcience  'without  knowing  rwhat 

fcience  is. — Mr  Locke  s  account   of 

fcience ',  compared  'with  Ariflotle  s. — 
//  is  altogether  imperfect  and  deficient. 

•—Mr  Locke  fays,  that  the  divifion 
of  things  into  genus  and  fpecies  is 
artificial,  and  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture ; — the  confequence  of  this>  that 
truth  has  no  foundation  in  nature. — 
Itfubverts  alfo  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialectic 
of  Ariftotle>—frjl  reduced  by  him  to 
an  art; — not  demonftrative  reafoning^ 

fuch  as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ; — 
neither  is  it  an  art  offopbiftry^  but  a 
•way  of  reafoning  that  is  very  ufeful. 
— Of  the  Morals  of  Ariflotle ; — be  is 
•very  full  upon  that  fubjecl  ;—has 
•written  four  fever  al  treatifes  upon  it. 
d 
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— Hisfyjlem  of  Morals,  much  better 
than  that  of  Plato,  in  f-wo  refpecls^ — 
firft,  that  he  has  given  us  the  true 
principle  of  moral  actions  ; — andy  fe- 
condly,  that  he  makes  the  proper  di- 
Jlinflion  betwixt  our  intellectual  and 
animal  natures- — This  diflinclion 
ferves  to  explain  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine  of  Chriftianity  i  viz.  /^Incar- 
nation.— -It  ferves  aljo  to  explain  that 
paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  pul- 
chrum  and  the  honeftum  is  the  only 
good  of  men. — Every  thing  relating 
to  the  happinefs  of  human  life  is  treat- 
ed  cf%  in  thefe  Morals  of  Ariftotle. — 
He  is  particularly  full  upon  thefub- 
jecl  of  Friendjhip* — A  neiv  edition  of 
thefe  books  fljould  be  given. — Of  the 
political  rworks  of  Arijlotle* — Morals 
and  Politics  among  the  antients, 
branches  of  the  fame  fcienct. — Ari- 
Jlotles  political  fyftem  not  founded  up- 
on vifionary  fyftems  like  that  of  Pla- 
to, but  upon  f aft  and  experience. — A- 
riflotle  twrote  alfo  tivo  books  upon 
hiflorj  of  thefe 
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book s  very  fmgular.—'Of  the  Phyfics 
of  Ariftotle. — The  philofophy  of  Na- 
ture is  there  to  be  found. — Nopbtfa- 
fophy  of  Nature  among  the  moderns  ; 
— nothing  but  facts  of  natural  hifto- 
ryy   calculation,   and  computation. — - 
Our  attempts  to  philofophife  upon  na- 
ture have  led  to  very  grofs  errors.— 
Great  and  important  truths  ejlablijh- 
ed  by  Ariftotle  in  his  books  oj  Phyfics; 
— very  juftly,   therefore,   celebrated 
by  thefchoolmen  on  account  of  his  na- 
tural philofophy. — Of  the  Metaphy- 
jics  of  Ariftotle. — The  nature  of  this 
fcience. — It  is  the  Science  offciencest 
as  it  demon/I rates  the  principles  of  all 
fciences. — Without   Metaphyjics   ive 
cannot   be  perfectly   learned  in   any 
fcience. — Example  of  this  in  Geome- 
try  and  Arithmetic. — Another    ex- 
ample in  the  cafe  of  Logic, — alfo  of 
natural  philofophy. — Theology,   the 
highejl  part   of  Metaphyfics. — The 
"Theology  of  Plato  morefublime  than 
that  of  AriJlotle.  —  The   Theology  of 
^  Jo  far  as   it  goes,  a  pure 
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fyftem  of  Theifm,  but  defective  in  tivo 
great  points  ; — frft*  the  Providence 
of  God  over  all  his  'works  not  ajjert- 
ed : — He  is  reprefented  as  pajjing  his 
•whole  time  in  contemplation. — This 
a  kind  of  Epicurean  God. — RejecJs 
the  popular  religion  of  his  country. — 
The  other  refpecJ  in  "which  his  Theo- 
logy is  deficient,  is,  that  he  does  not 
make  God  the  Author  of  the  material 
world,  but  only  the  Mover  of  it, — 
does  not  derive  from  him  even  the 
minds  that  animate  this  iworldt  352 

4.  S^uerift  concerning  Fhilofophy.          419 

5.  The  I'LilicarnajJian  s  treat ifi  of  Com- 
pofition  is  confined  to  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. — In  this  a  great  va- 
riety.— Of  the  voivds    in  Greek. — 
All  the  vocal  founds  poffible,  in  that 
language.  —  That  not  the  cafe  of  e- 
very  language* — Hvw  there  came  to 
6V  7  vowels  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
grammarians. — Of  the  variety  of  con- 

>umls  in  Greek  ; — the  Jy  liable  s  con- 
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fequently  very  various. — Of  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fylldbles  ; — thefe  belie- 
ved by  fome  not  to  exifl  ; — -proof 
from  fact  of  their  exigence. — Of  long 
and  fhort  fyllables  in  Greek  ;—fome 
long  fy  liable s,  longer  than  others,  and 
fome  fhort  fyllables,  fhorter  than  o- 
therss—The  Halicarnqffian  s  account 
of  long  and  fhortJyllablcS)  that  is,  of 
the  rhythm  of  language,  more  di- 
JlincJ  than  Cicero's  account* — Of  fyl- 
lables 'words  are  made,  and  of  'words 
fentences,  'with  all  the  variety  of  pe- 
riods and  members  of  periods. — Of  the 
wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
compo/ition  in  Greek. — That  beauty 
•was  Jlill  greater  'when  Homer  wrote, 
and  •when  greater  liberty  was  ufed 
•with  words. — The  variety  of  ar- 
rangement, •which  the  fyntax  of  the 
Greek  language  permits,  adds  won- 
derfully to  the  beauty  of  found  in  the 
Greek  compqfition,  and  alfo  to  the 
fenfe. — Of  what  is  called  the  natu- 
ral order  of  words  j — that  does  not 
make  the  beauty  of  compofition>~-0f 
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the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Orations 
of  Demojlhenes  pronounced  by  himfelf. 
—  Two  things  required  to  make  aper- 
feft  Jlile  ;  —  that  it  fhould  be  both 
beautiful  and  pleafant.  —  Of  the  dif- 
ference bet-wixt  thetivo.  —  Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful 
and  pleafant,  fofar  as  concerns  the 
found)  viz.  melody,  rhythm,  variety, 
and  what  is  decent  and  proper.  —  Of 
each  ofthefe  in  order.  —  The  Rhythm 
much  injijledupon;  —  examples  oj  good 
and  bad  rhythm.  —  Alfo  muchfaid  up' 
on  the  TO  -Trpg^rov,  and  illuftrated  by 
examples  from  Homer.  —  Of  the  Me- 
lody of  fpeech^  —  how  diftinguifhed 
from  the  melody  of  muftc^  —  not  redu- 
cible to  rules.  —  Of  the  three  different 
characters,  the  auftere,  the  florid, 
and  the  middle.  —  Examples  of  thefe 
from  different  authors.  —  Two  curious 
problems  :  —  imo,  Hoiv  profe  is  to  be 
made  like  to  verft.  —  2do,  HOIV  <verje 
is  to  be  made  like  to  profe.  —  The  jirft 
a  myjlery  in  his  timey  —  yet  to  be  con- 
ceived even  by  us.  —  Examples  from 
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Demqftbenes.—This  can  only  be  done 
in  a  language  which  has  the  rhythm 
of  long  andjhortfyllables ; — not  there- 
fore in  Engli/h,  except  the  dicJion  be 
poetical — Of  making profe  ofverfe. — 
This  explained  by  the  HalicarnaJJian 
in  a  pajjage  tranjlated  from  him. — 
Milton's  verfc  the  perfeclion  of  that 
Jlile  in  Englifh.—Next  to  Milton's  is 
that  of  Dr  Armflrong.—Mr  Pope's 
verfes  very  different.— Objections  to 
Milton's  •uerjtfication  anfwered. — 
This  •work  of  the  HalicarnaJJian,  the 
moft  elegant  compofition  in  the  didac- 
tic Jlile. — Many  errors  in  the  text  to 
be  corrected.  -  -  -  437 
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CHAP.       I. 

Of  the  Roman  hiflory,  and  the  excellence  of 
thefubjecl  of  it  above  that  of  thefubjefl 
of  any  other  hiflory^  even  of  that  of  Hero- 
dotus.— The  tivo  com  fared  together. — 
The  progrefs  of  the  Roman  State  from 
the  fmalleji  beginnings. — Difference  in 
that  refpecl  betivixt  Rome  and  the  king- 
VOL.  V.  A 
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doms  of  Afia. — The  beginnings  of  the? 
kingdoms  •whereof  we  know  noty  rwe  learn 
from  the  Roman  hiflory. — The  inftitu- 
tions  and  manners  by  •which  they  became 
fo  great ; — alfo  the  vices  by  which  they 
fell. — Comparifon  betwixt  the  Roman  hi- 
Jlory  and  the  hiflory  of  modern  nations  in 
later  times. — Pajfagefrom  Milton  on  that: 
fubjetl. — Of  thofe  who  have. writ  ten  the 
hiflory  of  Rome ,  beginning  with  Livy. — 
His  plan  very  extenfive. — His  preface 
flows  that  he  knew  the  fruit  that  was 
to  be  reaped  from  thejludy  of  the  Roman 
hiflory.— -The  cbaracler  of  Livy^  as  he 
has  exhibited  himfelf  in  his  hiftory^  is  ve- 
ry amiable. — He  has  done  this  not  impro- 
perly.— He  particularly  /hows  himfelf  to 
be  religions  by  the  refactions  he  makes  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Romans ; — extraordi- 
nary examples  of  their  regard  for  the  re- 
ligion of  a.i  oath. — One  reward  he  men- 
tions of  his  labours  in  writing  his  hiflory, 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  miferies  of 
his  own  times  ; — application  of  this  to 
the  prefent  times.~~His  obfervation  upon 
the  depopulation  of  Italy,  even  in  his  time- 
— much  greater  in  after  times.— Of  the- 
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freefpirit  'which  Livy  hasJJjown  in  the 
reprefentations  he  has  given  of  the  mife- 
ries  of  his  time. — This  compared with  the 
reprefentations  given  of  thofe  times  by  the 
poets  and  flatterers  of  Auguftus.-—  Of  the 
faults  in  Livy's  hi/lory  ; — and  frfl  as  to 
thofe  of  the  matter. — His  hi/lory  of  Jt he firfl 
ages  of  Rome  under  the  kings  very  deficient , 
particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Romulus 
and  his  great  twar  'with  the  Veijentes. 
— Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  what  he  can 
adorn  ivithfpeeches  and  defcriptions ; — 
example  of  this  in  the  cafe  of  the  'war 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  and 
the  union  with  'which  it  'was  concluded. — 
His  account  of  that  tranfaflion  compared 
twith  the  HalicarnaJ/ians. — Material  cir- 
cumjlances  omitted  by  Livy,  but  which 
are  f up  plied  by  the  HalicarnaJJian,  in  the 
Jlory  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. — No 
Jlory  altogether  feigned  by  Livy,  tho  cir* 
cumjlances  of  embellif}jment  may  be  added. 
— Scrupulous  in  examining  the  evidence 
of  facls. — Difference  in  that  refpecJ  be- 
twixt him  and  Heclor  Boece,  the  Scotch 
hiflorian. — Of  the  ftile  of  Livy. — A  fault 
common  to  other  Latin  writers ;  and  the 
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defects  of  the  language  not  to  be -imputed 
to  him. — The  defect  of  the  ivant  of  an 

•*  J  IF 

article  fupplied  by  Livy  in  fuch  a  •way 
as  to  make  the  fentence  not  intelligible  to 
a  mere  Latin  fcholar. — Injlances  of  this, 
kind. — Of  thefhort  cut,  and  obfcurity  of 
the  ftile  of  Livy. — This  he  learned  in  the 
School  of  Declamation,  -where  obfcurity 
•wasjludied,  as  well  as  fhort  fmart  fen- 
tence s. — Injlances  ofhisfhort  abrupt  jlile: 
— not  in  his  narrative  only,  but  in  his 
harangues  i-—fofond  of  it,  that  he  gives 
up  the  gravity  of  the  hiftoric  Jlile,  and 
jails  into  fmart  familiar  converfation. — 
Progrefs  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
tajle  of  •writing^  begun  by  Sallujl,  carried 
on  by  Livy,  and  compleated  by  Tacitus. — 
The  imitation  of  Tacitus  and  fame  French 
•writers  very  faflnonable  in  Britain  fome 
time  ago. — But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  a 
better  example  flww n,  if  ivill  be  entirely 
difufed. — Of  the  obfcurity  of  Livy*  s  ftile* 
— TIVO  'or  three  examples  of  that. — His 
fiile  compared,  in  point  of  perfpicuity, 
'with  thofe  of  the  HalicarnaJJian,  and  of 
Julius  Caefar. — The  ftile  of  hisfpeeches 
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is  not  good,  the  matter  of  them  Is  excel" 
lent. 


1  PROCEED  now,  according  to  the  me- 
thod propofed  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
volume,  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftory  of  Rome, 
and  of  feveral  authors  Greek  and  Latin, 
•who  have  written  that  hiftory,  the  fub- 
je<St  of  which  I  think  is  ftill  more  ex- 
cellent than  that  of  Herodotus*  hiftory. 
The  fubjecT:  indeed  of  Herodotus  is  fo  far 
more  various  that  it  takes  in  the  hiftory 
of  many  nations,  all  that  were  known  in 
his  time,  and  down  to  the  age  immediately 
before  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  war,  which,  for  the  works 
preparatory  to  it,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  the  importance  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it,  is  the  greateft  event  in  the  hiftory 
of  man.  But  the  hiftory  of  none  of  thofe 
many  nations  is  fo  well  known,  or  fo  in- 
terefting  as  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  which 
produced  the  greateft  empire  that  ever 
was  on  earth.  And  as  to  the  great  event 
which  is  the  cataftrophe  of  Herodotus's  hi- 
ftory, it  was  but  a  fingle  war  decided  by 
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three  fea-fights,  and  one  battle  at  land, 
(for  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  the 
300  Spartans  cannot  be  called  a  battle) ; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  hiftory  we  have 
numbers  of  great  wars  and  famous  battles 
not  eafy  to  be  counted  ;  and  there  is  no 
hiftory  fo  diftinguiftied,  and  adorned  with 
illuftrious  characters,  that  fliine  like  lights 
in  the  dark,  and  throw  a  fplendor  upon  it, 
which  illuminates  this  hiftory  more  than 
any  other. 

But  what  makes  the  Roman  ftoty  a 
more  inftrudive  and  entertaining  fubject  of 
hiftory  than  that  of  any  other  people,  is, 
that  we  can  trace  this  mighty  empire  back 
to  as  low  a  beginning  as  that  of  any  ftate 
we  read  of.  It  was  originally  a  fmall  co- 
lony from  no  great  city,  namely,  Alba 
Longa;  and  its  territory  at  firft  was  not 
of  the  extent  of  many  a  private  eftate  in 
Great  Britain.  Of  this  territory  each  citizen 
had  for  his  fhare  tivojugera,  that  is,  about 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Their  firft  wars,  as  Vale- 
rius Maximus  tells  us*,  were  within  feven 

*  De  Animi  Moderationc,  lib.  4.  cap.  i.  feft.  ic. 
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miles  of  their  city.  And  the  force  with  which 
they  waged  thofe  wars  was  no  more  than 
3000  foot,  and  about  300  horfe*;  a  much 
lefs  force  than  many  Scotch  barons  could 
have  brought  to  the  field,  one  of  whom, 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  ufed  to  travel  thro' 
the  country  in  time  of  peace  with  a  reti- 
nue of  2000  horfe.  Now  the  empires  of 
Afia,  of  which  Herodotus  fpeaks,  namely, 
the  empire  of  the  Affyrians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Perfians,  we  cannot  trace  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings,  tho',  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  as  fmall 
ftates  in  Afia  as  the  Roman  ;  but  we  have 
no  records  of  Afia,  till  arts  and  civility 
were  far  advanced  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
nor  confequently  till  there  were  wars  and 
conquefts,  by  which  great  kingdoms  are 
formed.  And,  accordingly,  all  we  know 
of  Afia,  in  very  antient  times,  is,  that  a 
great  king  of  Afiyria  conquered  a  great 
part  of  it ;  then  the  Medes  conquered  the 
AfTyrians ;  and,  laftly,  the  Perfians  the 
Medes.-  Whereas  we  know,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  fmall  beginnings  I  have 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarnaf.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
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mentioned,  rofe  to  be  a  great  ftate  in  the 
midft  of  many  warlike  nations,  more  power- 
ful than  they,  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend  for  fome  hundreds  of  years,  not 
for  glory  and  dominion  only,  but  for  life 
and  liberty,  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
During  that  time,  they  experienced,  as  was 
neceflary,  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune  ; 
once  their  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
their  city  taken,  all  except  the  rock  upon 
which  they  had  a  citadel,  that  they  called 
the  Capitol.  And,  when  they  came  to  con- 
tend with  the  Carthaginians  for  glory  and 
dominion,  they  loft  three  great  battles  ; 
and,  in  the  laft  of  them,  had  70,000  of 
their  citizens  killed  upon  the  fpot,  arid 
10,000  taken  prifoners  *. 

But  what  inftructs  us  more  than  all 
thefe  various  events,  is,  that  we  learn  from 
this  hiftory  by  what  laws,  by  what  infti- 
tutions,  and  by  what  manners,  the  Romans 
became  the  greateft  people  that  ever  exift- 
ed  in  the  great  arts  of  government  and 
arms.  Without  this  knowledge,  we  might 

*  Poly  bins. 
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believe,  as  we  find  fome  of  the  Greeks 
did  *,  that  thofe  barbarians,  as  they  called 
the  Romans,  xvere  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
fortune  raifed  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 
But  their  hiftory,  if  diligently  ftudied,  muft 
convince  every  intelligent  reader,  that,  by 
their  wifdom  and  their  virtues,  they  merit- 
ed that  empire  ;  and  particularly,  by  that 
greateft  of  all  virtues,  piety,  in  which,  a* 
Cicero  has  obferved,  they  excelled  all  the 
world :  '  For/  fays  he,  *  the  Spaniards  ex- 

*  ceed  us  in  numbers,  the  Gauls  in  the  glo- 

*  ry  of  war,  and  the  Greeks  in  arts  :     But 
'  we  furpafs  all  nations  in  that  prime  ivif- 
4  dom,  by  which  we  have  learned,  that  all 

*  things  are  governed  and  directed  by  the 

*  immortal  Gods  "(".' 

Nor  is  the  fall  of  this  empire  lefs  edify- 
ing than  the  rife  of  it.  Neither  fliould  we 
have  underftood  fo  well  by  what  arts  it 
rofe,  if  we  had  not  likewife  known  by 
what  change  of  manners,  and  what  vices 

*  Plutarchus,  Defortuna  Populi  Romani* 

•j-  Oratio  de  Harufpicitm  Refponfts  :    *  Sed  pietate  ac 

*  religione,  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod  Deorura  im* 
'  mortalium  numine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  perfpex;- 
'  mus,  omnes  gentes  nationefque  fuperavimus.' 

VOL.  V.  B 
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it  fell.  Bat,  even  in  their  fall,  we  muft  ad- 
mire this  great  people ;  for  the  vices  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  feem  to 
be  femething  above  humanity  *. 

From  all  thcfe  confiderations,  I  think  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  world  has  never 
furnilhed  fuch  a  fubjeft  for  hiftory  as  the 
Roman  ftate.  And,  what  may  convince 
the  reader,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  I 
have  faid,  of  the  excellency  of  this  fubject 
of  hiftory,  let  him  compare  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory with  the  hiftory  of  fome  modern  na- 
tions in  Europe  for  thefe  Jaft  50  or  60 
years,  which  is  fuch,  that  I  am  perfuaded 
no  man  of  genius  or  learning  will  deign 
to  write  it  :  And  then  we  may  apply  to  it 
•what  Mihon  fays  of  the  want  of  records 
in  the  barbarous  ages:  '  Perhaps,'  fays  he, 

*  difefteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  af- 

*  fairs  then  prefent,   as  not  worth  record- 
'  ing,  might  partly  be  in  caufe.    Certainly, 

*  ofttimes,  we  fee,  that  wife  men,   and  of 

*  beft  abilities,   have  forborn  to  write  the 
'  ads  of  their  own  days,   while  they  be- 

*  held,  with  a  juft  loathing  and  difdain, 

*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Romans  in  the  laflr 
chapter  of  vol.  3.  of  this  work. 
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*  not  only  how  unworthy,  how  pervetfe, 
'  how  corrupt,  but  often  how  ignoble,  how 

*  petty,  how  below  all  hiftory,  the  perfons 

*  and  their  actions  were,  who,  either  by 
'  fortune,   or  fome  rude  election,  had  at- 
1  tained,  as  a  fore  judgment  and  ignominy 

*  upon   the  land,  to   have  chief  fway  in 

*  managing  the  commonwealth  *.' 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  hiflorians 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  treated  this  fo 
excellent  fubjecl:.  And  I  will  begin  with 
the  Roman  hiftorian  Livy,  whofe  plan  was 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  any  other  I 
(hall  mention  ;  for  he  intended,  and  did 
actually  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  Rome 
for  the  fpace  of  above  700  years,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  down. to  the  age  of 
Auguftus,  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  pre- 
face, which  is  a  piece  of  admirable  compo- 
fition,  he  praifes,  I  think  moil  juftly,  the 
people  whofe  hiftory  he  is  to  write  :  *  Cae- 
'  tsrum  aut  me  amor  negotii  fufceptljallit^ 

*  Milton's  Preface  to  his  Hi/lory  of  *fenglanett  the 
•whole  of  which  T  would  advife  every  reader  to  perufe, 
who  has  any  tafte  for  the  elegance  of  antient  compofi- 
tion,  and  defires  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  imitated 
in  Englifh. 
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'  aut  nulla  ufquam  refpublica  nee  major,  nee 
4  fan£lior>  nee  bonis  exempli*  ditior  fuit  : 
1  Nee  in  qitam  civitatem  tamfera  avaritia 
8  luxuriaque  immigra'verint :  Nee  ubi  tan- 
'  tus  ac  tarn  dlu  paupertati  ac  parjimoniae 
'  honosfiierit.  Adto,  quanta  rerum  minus^ 

*  tanto   minus   cupiditatis  erat?     And  he 
knew  perfectly  well  the  fruit  that  was  to 
be  reaped  from  reading  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall,   as  well  as  the  rife  of  fuch  a  people  \ 
for,   in  the  fame  preface,   there  is  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  :  '  Ad  ilia  mihl  pro  fe  quif- 
'  que  acriter  intendat  animum^  quae  vita, 

*  qui  mores  fuerint :  Per  quos  <uiros,  quibuf- 
'  que  artibiiS)  domi  militiaeque,  et  par  turn  et 

*  auflum  imperiumfit.   Labente  deinde  paic- 

*  latim   difciplina^    "velut   dejtdentes  primo 
c  mores  Jequatur  ammo ;   deinde  ut  magis 
'  magifque  lapji  fint;  turn  ire  coeperinf  prae- 

*  cipites :   Donee  ad  haec  tempora,  quibus 
'  nee  vitia  nojlra,  nee  remedia  pati  pojfumus^ 
'  perventum  ejl.     Hoc  illud  eft  praecipue 
1  in  cognitione  rerum  falubre  ft frugiferum^ 
1  omnis  te  exempli  document  a  in  illuftn  po- 

*  Jit  a  monumento  intueri :  Inde  tlbi  tuacque 
1  reipublicae,  quod  imitere,  capias :  Inde  foe- 
'  dnm  inceptu,  foedum  exitu,  quod  vites? 
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Here  we  have  the  moral  of  his  hiftory,  the 
chief  thing  to  be  confidered  in  every  work, 
very  well  fet  forth. 

The  character  of  this  hiftorian,  I  think, 
is  moft  amiable;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  he  has  mown  himfelf  religious,  a 
lover  of  virtue,  and  who  had  fenfe  and 
philofophy  enough  to  prefer  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  and  the  antient  parfimony  and 
fimplicity  of  manners,  to  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  (who  boafted,  that 
of  a  brick  he  had  made  it  a  marble  city  *) 
and  to  their  wide  extended  empire  at  that 
time.  The  rule  of  writing  hiftory,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  an  hiftorian  fhould  not  ap- 
pear in  his  own  work  any  more  than  an  e- 
pic  or  a  tragic  poet.  It  is  the  bufmefs 
of  an  orator  to  exhibit  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  and  friendly  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  fpeaks  ;  for  the  character  of  the  orator, 
as  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  is  one  topic  of  per- 
fuafion  f :  Whereas  the  reader  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  hiftorian. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Augujll. 
f  Ariftot.  Rhetoric. 
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Neverthelefs,  if  an  hiftorian  can  naturally, 
and  without  affectation,  introduce  obferva- 
tions  upon  men  and  manners,  and  compare 
the  times  of  which  he  is  writing  with  bet- 
ter or  worfe  times,  and  thereby  fhow  his 
own  fentiments  and  opinions  to  be  fuch  as 
a  good  man  ought  to  have,  I  think  he  is 
not  only  pardonable,  but  commendable. 
Now,  this  Livy  has  done,  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian  I  know. 

And  firft,  as  to  his  fentiments  upon  reli- 
gion, he  has  given  us  a  very  fine  reflection 
comparing  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
in  antient  times  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
people  in  his  time  ;  and  he  has  introduced 
it  very  properly  upon  occafion  of  the  tri- 
bunes endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  bound  by  their 
military  oath  to  follow  the  conful  Quinclius 
Cincinnatus  to  the  field,  becaufe  he  was  a 
private  man,  when  they  took  that  oath. 
This  argument  from  their  own  magiftrates, 
and  tending  too  to  perfuade  them  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations,  by  not  doing  what 
they  were  very  averfe  to  do,  one  fhould 
have  thought,  could  not  have  failed  of 
fuccefs.  But  fuch  was  the  reverence  at 
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that  time  for  the  religion  of  an  oath,  that 
they  had  no  regard  to  this  cavil  of  the  tri- 
bunes, as  Livy  very  properly  calls  it :  Up- 
on which  he  fays,  '  Nondum  haec,  quae  nunc 
'  tenet  feculum,  negligentia  De&m  *uene- 
'  rat:  Nee  inter pretando  Jibi  quifque  jitsju- 

*  randum  et  leges  aptasfaciebat,  fed  fuos 

*  potius  mores  ad  ea  accommodabat  *.' 

In  another  pafTage  f  ^e  gives  us  an  ex- 
ample of  their  reverence  for  their  military 
oath,  and  of  the  feverity  of  the  difcipline 
of  their  armies,  fuch  as  I  believe  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation. 
In  the  283  year  of  Rome  there  happened  a 
moft  violent  contention  betwixt  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  upon  the  fubjecl:  of 
the  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Before  that  time,  they  had,  from  their  firft 
inftitution,  been  always  elected  in  the  co- 
mitia  centuriata,  the  fame  in  which  the 
confuls  were  elected ;  and  where  the  patri- 
cians, by  their  property  and  their  influence 
with  their  clients  and  dependents,  had  a 
great  weight ;  fo  that  they  had  commonly 
one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  in  their  inte- 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  20. 
f  Lib.  2.  cap,  59. 
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reft.  To  prevent  this,  the  plebeians  infift- 
ecl,  that  a  law  fhould  pafs,  ordering  the  e- 
ledion  of  tribunes  to  be  by  the  comitiA 
tributa^  where  every  free  citizen  had  an  e- 
qual  vote,  without  regard  to  his  fortune. 
This  law  the  patricians  oppofed  moft  vehe- 
mently. And,  at  the  head  of  the  oppofi- 
tion,  they  fet  Appius  Claudius,  whom  they 
procured  to  be  named  conful.  According- 
ly, he  oppofed  the  pafling  of  this  law  with 
fo  much  vehemence,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
moderation  of  his  colleague,  things  would 
have  come  to  extremity ;  and  there  would 
have  been  violence  and  bloodfhed  even  in 
the  comitia.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  patri- 
cians were  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  law 
was  pafled ;  and  indeed  there  feemed  to 
be  fome  reafon  that  the  people  mould 
have  the  election  of  their  own  magi- 
flrates.  After  this,  Appius  Claudius,  the 
conful,  was  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  the  country  of  the  Volfci,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans.  There,  being 
a  man  of  a  moft  violent  and  imperious 
difpofition,  full  of  the  hereditary  hatred 
his  houfe  bore  to  the  plebeians,  and  in- 
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flamed  befides  by  the  animofity  which  the 
people  and  their  tribunes  had  fhown  againft 
him  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  law,  he  exercifed 
military  difcipline  with  the  greateft  feverity, 
and  in  fuch  a  mariner  as  to  ihow  plainly 
that  he  was  more  guided  by  paflion  and 
hatred  to  the  plebeians,  than  by  that  pru- 
dence which  became  a  general.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that,  in  a  battle 
which  he  had  with  the  Volfci,  the  Romans 
yielded  the  vidory,  and  fhamefully  fled 
to  their  camp,  and  made  no  refiftance 
till  the  Volfci  attacked  their  intrenchments, 
which  they  defended,  not  chufing  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  fhame  and  lofs  of  having  their 
camp  and  their  whole  baggage  taken.  The 
next  day  Appius  was  perfuaded  by  his 
lieutenants  and  the  tribunes  of  legions  to 
leave  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  retire  to 
the  Roman  territories.  As  they  were  re- 
tiring, the  Volfci  attacked  them  :  And  the 
Romans,  inftead  of  defending  themfeRes, 
ran  away  fhamefully,  and  threw  down 
their  arms.  The  conful,  after  having  in 
vain  tried  to  make  his  troops  ftand,  when 
he  had  got  out  of  the  enemy's  country 
called  them  together,  and,  afking  what  was 
VOL.  V.  C 
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become  of  their  arms  and  ftandards, 
all  the  ftandard-bearers  he  whipt  and 
cut  off  their  heads  ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  he  decimated.  To  which  punifh- 
ment  they  quietly  fubmitted  *.  That  with 
fuch  military  difcipiine  the  Romans  fliould 
conquer  the  world,  is  not  to  be  wondered. 

What  he  fays  in  his  preface  fhows  that 
he  had  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  of 
the  ftate  of  Rome  in  his  own  time,  fplen- 
did  and  magnificent  as  it  then  appeared  to 
be,  compared  with  its  antient  ftate.  It  is 
where  he  fpeaks  of  one  fruit  he  fhould  reap 
from  his  labours  in  the  great  work  he  had 
undertaken  :  '  Ego>  contra  hoc  quoque  labo- 

*  ris  praemium  petam,  ut  me  a  confpeftu 
'  malorum,  quae  nojlra  tot  per  annos  vidit 
'  at tas,  tantifper,  certe  dum  prifca  ilia  tota 
'  mente  repeto,  avertam,  omnis  expers  curae, 

*  quae  fcribentis  ammumy  etfi  nonflecierc  a 

*  vero^foUcitum  tamen  efficere  poffit?    And 
it  is  certainly  one  fruit,   which  every  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  who  ftudies  antient 
hiftory,  reaps,  that  he  turns  his  eyes  from 

*  Livy,  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 
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the  mifery  and  futility  of  modern  times, 
to  better  ages  and  nations  where  he  can 
live  and  converfe  with  the  heroes  and  fages 
of  antient  times.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
I  can  fay  of  myfelf,  while  reading  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  what  Livy  fays  of  himfelf 
while  writing  it,  that  my  mindfome  •way 
becomes  antient*  ;  befides  enjoying  the  plea- 
fure  above  mentioned,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that,  by  reading  the  actions  and  ftudying 
the  characters  of  thofe  great  and  good  men, 
I  become  a  better  man  myfelf,  and  feel  a 
difpofition  to  imitate  them  as  much  as  my 
inferior  abilities  and  lower  rank  in  life  will 
permit  f. 

*  Lib.  43.  cap.  13. 

f  I  heard  the  late  Lord  Chatham  fay  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that  the  moft  inftruftive  book  he  ever 
read  was  Plutarch's  Lives  :  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
jt  was  by  ftudying  and  admiring  thofe  Lives  that  he 
became  the  greateft  man  of  his  age,  and  was  enabled 
by  his  councils  to  raife  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  arms  to 
fuch  a  height,  and  to  make  of  one  of  the  fmalleft  king- 
doms in  Europe  a  great  empire,  as  great  as  the  Roman 
even  in  extent  of  land-territory ;  for  it  comprehended, 
befides  Britain  and  Ireland,  feveral  Weft  India  iflands, 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and, 
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I  could  dwell  with  pleafure  much  long- 
er upon  the  virtues  of  thi&princcps  terra- 
rum  populus,  as  they  are  very  properly  call- 
ed by  their  hiftorian,  who  excelled  all  the 
people  that  ever  exiftcd  in  arms  and  go- 
vernment, and  1  may  add  in  laws ;  for  they 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity,  which 


greater  than  all  the  countries  I  have  named,  (as  great  as 
one  half  of  Europe),  our  pofledons  in  India,  to  which 
the  arms  of  the  Romans  never  reached.  And,  when 
to  fuch  an  extent  of  land- territory  we  add  our  domi- 
nion by  fea,  which,  extended  from  pole  to  pole,  it  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  an  empire  very  much  greater. 
What  the  ftate  of  the  nation  is  now,  after  it  came  to  be 
governed  by  other  men  and  other  councils,  it  would  be 
invidious  and  unpleafant  to  mention,  as  well  as  foreign 
to  the  purpofe  of  this  work-  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
hope  his  fon,  Mr  Pitt,  who  has  inherited  his  virtue,  ge- 
nius, and  eloquence,  will  retrieve  our  affairs  as  much  as 
is  poflible,  confidering  our  lofs  of  territory,  of  military 
glory,  and  reputation  in  Europe,  and  the  almoft  bank- 
rupt ftate  of  our  finances,  which  he  has  already  reefta- 
blifhed  beyond  what  could  have  been  believed  in  fo 
flaort  a  time.  I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjecT:,  ex- 
cept to  give  an  advice  to  thofe  who  oppofe  him,  in  a 
line  of  Virgil; 

<  Hunc  faltem  everfo  juvenem  fuccurrere  faeclo 
«  Ne  prohibete.' 
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compiled  a  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  private 
property.  This  they  did  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  Greek  philofophy,  after  that  phi- 
iofophy  was  introduced  among  them  ;  and 
upon  thefe  principles  have  made  a  code  of 
laws,  fo  juftly  admired  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  who  ftudy  it,  and  which  it  is 
the  boaft  of  Scotland  to  have  for  their 
common  laiv.  But  reflections  of  this  kind 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  purpofe ; 
and  I  return  to  Livy. 

There  is  another  paflage  concerning  re- 
ligion which  I  will  mention.  It  is,  where 
he  relates  the  prodigies  that  preceded  the 
Jaft  Macedonian  war,  for  which  he  thought 
it  was  not  improper  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  the  following  apology:  *  1  am. 
1  not  ignorant,'  fays  he,  *  that  all  this  will  be 
1  thought  vain  and  trifling  in  an  age  when 

*  fuch  events  are  quite  neglected.  It  is  from 
4  the  fame  fpirit  which  makes  men  to  believe 
'  that  the  gods  take  no  care  of  human  af- 

*  fairs,  that  thefe  prodigies  are  not  public- 
'  ly  noticed  and  recorded.     For  my  own 
'  part,'  continues  he,  *  I  do  not  know  how 
'  it  happens,  but  while  1  write  of  antient 
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f  times  my  mind  fome  way  becomes  an- 
'  tient.     And  befides  I  make  it  a  matter 

*  of  confcience  not  to  refufc  a  place  in  my 

*  hiftory  to  thofe  prodigies  which  our  an- 

*  ceftors,  the  wifeft  of  men,  entered  into 
8  the  public  records,    and  expiated   with 
'  much  trouble  and  expence  *.' 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved  f ,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  hiftorian  to  inculcate 
that  prime  virtue  of  piety,  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  be  perfect,  nor  can 
there  be  any  real  happinefs  among  men. 
And  I  have  mown,  that  not  only  the  hi- 
(lorians,  but  the  great  poets,  epic  and  tra- 
gic, among  the  antients,  have  made  it  the 
moral  of  their  pieces,  that  the  Gods  govern 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  direct  the  events  of 
human  life.  When  I  compare,  in  this  re- 
fpect,  fuch  religious  hiftorians  as  Herodo- 
tus and  Livy  with  fome  of  our  later  hifto- 
rians, I  am  difpofed  to  believe  (and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  much  miftaken)  that  thefe 

*  Lib.  43.  cap.  13. 
f  Vol.  4.  p.  441. 
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do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that 
his  providence  fuperintends  and  dire&s  the 
affairs  of  men,  as  well  as  the  operations  pf 
nature.  Such  authors,  who  have  formed 
this  unfortunate  opinion,  I  would  advife,  if 
they  will  write,  to  apply  themfelvesto  fome 
work  of  lefs  gravity  or  dignity  than  hiftory. 
They  may  write  copies  of  verfes,  political 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  reviews ;  or,  if 
they  will  attempt  to  rife  to  any  work  of 
genius,  may  write  comedy ,  which,  as  it  is 
only  a  reprefentation  of  common  life,  and 
of  the  ridiculous  of  that  life,  which  is  com- 
monly the  cafe  of  our  modern  comedy,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion,  and  is 
only  fitted 

rifu  diducere  rictum 

Auditoris ;  *. 


*  Horat.  fat.  10.  lib.  i.  v.  7. In  the  comedies 

of  Terence,  which  are  imitations  ofthofe  of  Menander 
and  other  writers  of  the  later  Greek  comedy,  there  is 
not  any  one  paflage,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  can 
move  a  laugh.  They  are  all  natural  and  inftructive 
imitations  of  common  life,  without  any  mixture  of  the 
ridiculous.  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubject  of 
modern  comedy,  vol.  3.  of  this  work,  p.  346.  The 
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but,  to  give  up  altogether  the  attempt 
to  write  any  poetry  of  a  higher  kind,  or 
even  profe,  fuch  as  hiftory  or  philofophy. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  faid  of 
his  preferring  the  antient  ftate  of  Rome  to 
its  then  ftate  under  Auguftus  *,  I  will  quote 
here  a  paflage  which  {hows  what  he 
thought  in  general  of  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try of  Italy  in  thofe  antient  times,  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  his  time.  The  paflage 
is  in  his  fixth  book,  cap.  12,  and  I  think 
it  the  more  remarkable  that  it  confirms 
the  truth  of  what  Pliny,  the  elder,  has 
obferved  of  the  defolation  of  Italy  in  his 
time.  He  fays,  that  in  antient  Latium, 


fable,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  every  dramatic  work, 
is  very  much  laboured  in  thefe  comedies.  And  it  is 
reported  of  Menander,  who  wrote  above  a  hundred  of 
them,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  that,  after  he  had  invented 
and  arranged  the  fable,  the  fentiments  and  verfidcation 
coft  him  very  little  trouble.  How  defective  our  come- 
dies as  well  as  our  tragedies  are,  in  the  fable,  every  man, 
who  has  the  idea  of  a  pitte  or  whole,  and  who  has  ftu- 
died  the  philoibphy  of  poetry  in  Ariflotle,  muft  know. 

*  P.  13. 
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a  country  of  only  50  Roman  miles  in 
length,  and  of  no  great  breadth,  there  were 
no  lefs  than  53  nations,  of  which  in  his 
time  there  was  not  a  veftige  *.  Livy  in 
this  paflage  tells  us,  that  none  of  the  an- 
tient  authors,  whom  he  had  confulted, 
could  account  how  the  Volfci  and  Equi 
were  able  to  recruit  their  armies  fo  foon, 
after  being  fo  often  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, tho'  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
fad:.  He  gives  three  different  accounts  of 
it  ;  the  laft  of  which,  and,  I  take,  the  true 
account,  is  a  fact,  that  he  mud  have  known: 
1  Innumerabilem  multitudinem  liberorum  ca- 
'  pitum  in  litftiiffc  locisy  quae  nunct  <vix 
'  feminario  exiguo  militis  rdifto,  fervitia 
*  Romana  abfolitudine  vindicant?  So  that 
the  fruit  of  all  the  great  conquefts  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  all  their  wealth  and  power, 
was  the  deiblation  of  their  country,  which 
in  later  times  was  fo  entirely  ^depopulated, 
that  Conftantine,  in  order  to  repeople  it, 
fettled  in  it  300,000  Sarmatians  *(*. 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 

f  Vol.  4.  of  Ant.  Metaphyfics,   lib.   2,  chap.  5. 
p.  155. 

VOL,  V.  D 
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And  here  let  me  obferve,  thar  nothing 
can  (how  more  the  noble  free  fpirit  of  our 
author  than  thofe  things  which  he  has  faid 
of  the  ftate  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  under 
Auguftus  Caefar,  efpecially  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  what  the  poets  and  flatterers 
of  that  Emperor,  fuch  as  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race, have  faid  of  the  profperity  which  the 
Romans  enjoyed  under  him,  who,  if  we 
believe  them,  reftored  the  golden  age  in 
Italy,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greateft  man  they  ever  had,  or  ever  were 
to  have, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortura  tale,  fatentes  *. 

The  character  of  this  hiftorian  is  fo  a- 
miable,  that  1  am  unwilling  to  find  any 
fault  with  his  hiftory.  But,  as  my  bufmefs 
is  not  with  the  man,  but  with  his  writings, 
i  muft  be  excufed  to  obferve  fome  things 
in  thefe,  that  1  think  faulty,  both  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  matter  and  the  ftile. 

As  to  the  matter,  I  muft  do  him  the  ju- 
ftice  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  he 

*  Horat.  lib.  2.  epift,  I.  v.  17. 
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willingly  falfified,  or  omitted  to  relate  any 
one  fact  thro'  favour  or  enmity  to  any 
man  or  party  of  men.  And,  when  he  came 
down  to  later  times,  and  related  the  civil 
war  betwixt  Caefar  and  Pompey,  (a  part  of 
his  works  that  is  now  loft),  tho',  living  un- 
der the  reign  of  Auguftus,,  he  might  be 
fufpe&ed  of  partiality  to  Caefar  and  his 
party,  yet,  it  is  faid,  that  his  hiftory  had 
fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  bias  to  the  o- 
ther  fide,  that  Auguftus  faid  he  was  a  Pom- 
peian.  But,  what  chiefly  1  find  fault  with, 
with  refpect  to  his  matter,  is,  that  it  is  de- 
fective, and  that  he  has  given  us  not  fo 
much  the  hiftory,  as  the  abridgement  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  This 
obfervation  muft  ftrike  every  one  who 
compares  Livy's  hiftory  of  that  period  with 
the  Halicarnaflian's  hiftory  of  the  fame 
period,  particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  the  Halicarnaffian  has  made 
the  fubjecl:  of  a  whole  book;  whereas  Livy 
has  deipatched  it  in  a  few  pages,  pafling  o- 
ver  fome  moft  important  tranfaclions  of  His 
reign  very  flightly,  particularly  his  war 
with  the  Veijentes,  or  inhabitants  of  F«7, 
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the  greateft  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
and  which  was  not  decided  without  three 
great  pitched  battles,  the  firft  of  which 
was  fought  the  whole  day  without  a  vic- 
tory upon  either  fide.  This  war  the  Ha- 
licarnafTian  has  related  at  confiderable 
length  *.  But  Livy  ha^s  difpatched  it  in 
one  fhort  chapter  f,  and  fpeaks  only  of  one 
battle,  and  which  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary according  to  his  account  of  it.  It  is 
only  (lories,  which  he  can  adorn  with  de- 
fcriptions  or  fpeeches,  that  he  chufes  to 
dwell  upon  in  this  part  of  his  hiftory  ; 
and,  to  make  them  a  better  fubjeft  for  rhe- 
toric and  defcription,  he  has  added  circum- 
ftances  to  fome  of  them,  which,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  account  he  has  given 
of  the  war  of  the  Sabines  againft  Romulus, 
he  has  made  the  women,  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict,  interpofe  betwixt  the  two 
armies,  and,  with  tears  and  ^applications, 
and  a  very  fine  fpeech,  which  he  puts  in- 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  54.  ct  fcq. 
I  J/ib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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to  their  mouths,  addrcfled  to  their  fathers 
and  hufbands,  put  an  end  to  the  battle, 
and  make  an  immediate  peace  and  union 
betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  narrative 
is  fo  rhetorical,  and  even  poetical,  that,  if 
it  were  true,  it  is  not  like  truth  :  *  Turn 
1  Sabinae  mulieres,  quarum  ex  injuria  bel- 

*  him  ortum  erat,  crinibus  paflis,  fciflaque 
'  vefte,  vi&o  malis  muliebri  pavore,  aufae 

*  fe  inter  tela  volantia  inferre,  ex  tranf- 
'  verfo  impetu  fado,  dirimere  infeftas  a- 

*  cies,  dirimere  iras  :  hinc  patres,  hinc  vi- 
c  ros  orantes,  Nefefanguine  nefandofoceri 
'  generique  refpergerent :  ne  parricidio  ma- 
f  cularent  partusfuos,  nepotum  illi,  liberum 
'  hi  progeniem.     Si  affinitatis  inter  <vos,  Jl 
4  connubii  piget,  in  nos  •uertite  iras  :    nos 

*  caufa  belliy  nos  vulnerum  ac  caedium  viris 

*  ac  parentibus  fumus.     Melius  peribimust 

*  quam  fine  alteris  •uejlrum  viduae  aut  or- 

*  hoc  vivemus.9     Then  he  relates  how,  in 
confequence  of  this   interpofition  of  the 
women,  the  peace  betwixt  the  two  nations 
was  concluded  *. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Halicarnaflian 
has  told  us  a  very  plain  and  probable  fto- 
ry,  without  any  tragical  peripeteia,  fuch 
as  that  of  Livy,  relating  how  the  thing 
took  its  rife  from  the  council  of  one  wo- 
man, whom  he  names,  calling  her  Cherfi- 
leiay  who,  he  fays,  was  a  Sabine  of  no  ob- 
fcure  family.  She,  having  propofed  the 
thing  to  Romulus  and  the  fenate,  and  ha- 
ving met  with  their  approbation,  went  in 
proceffion  to  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  with 
other  Sabine  women  and  their  children  ; 
and,  as  both  parties  by  that  time  were 
weary  of  the  war,  having  fufTered  nearly 
equal  lofles,  they  perfuaded  the  Sabines,  as 
they  had  done  the  Romans,  to  make 
peace  f.  And,  as  he  relates  this  ftory  with- 
out mentioning  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  his  authors,  I  think  there  is  not  the 
lead  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

There  is  another  ftory  during  this  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  the  kings,  which  he 
has  told  at  great  length,  but  has  omitted 
fome  material  circumftances,  which  the 

• 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  45. 
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Halicarnaflian  has  related.  The  ftory  I 
mean  is  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ftory  Li- 
vy  has  not  mentioned  a  thing,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  happened,  and  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted,  as  it  mows  how 
well  the  family  government  and  difcipline 
eftabliftied  by  Romulus,  which  I  think  was 
one  of  the  beft  of  his  many  excellent  infti- 
tutions,  was  then  kept  up.  The  Horatii,  be- 
fore they  would  undertake  the  combat,  de- 
fired  leave  to  confult  their  father.  And  it  was 
not  till  they  got  his  confent  and  approba- 
tion that  they  would  fight  with  their  cou- 
fins-german,  who  in  the  language  of  the 
country  were  called  their  brothers,  and  with 
whom  they  had  always  lived  as  brothers. 
Ami-  he  has  omitted  another  circumftance 
very  moving,  that,  before  they  engaged, 
they  embraced  and  (hed  many  tears.  And 
as  to  what  happened  after  the  combat, 
when  Horatius  killed  his  fifter,  he  has 
told  the  ftory  very  much  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  Horatius,  and  made  it,  I  think, 
not  probable ;  for  he  makes  him  kill  his  fif- 
ter only  for  lamenting  the  man  who  was 
her  coufin-german,  and  was  to  have  been 
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her  fpoufe :  Whereas  the  Halicarnaffian 
fays  that  fhe  not  only  lamented  him,  but 
reproached  her  brother  with  the  moft  op- 
probrious language;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian, by  being  fo  much  more  cir- 
cumftantial  than  that  of  Livy,  is  not  only 
more  connected,  and  more  entertaining, 
but  is  really  more  probable.  Nor  can  I 
believe,  that,  tho'  {\\tfpeeches  be  no  doubt 
all  of  his  compofition,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Livy,  he  has  feigned  faffs,  or  related  any 
material  circumftance  tb^t  he  did  not  find 
in  fome  one  author  or  another. 

But,  tho'  Livy  may  have  added  circum- 
fiances  to  his  ftories  by  way  of  embellim- 
ment,  or  omitted  others  that  he  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  feigned  any  one  ftory  altogether,  or 
even  that  he  deferves  the  cenfure  of  Cali- 
gula of  being  negligent  in  his  hiftory  *  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  fee  him  in  many 
paflages  ftating  the  different  relations  of 
the  fame  fact,  and  fludious  to  difcover 
which  of  them  is  moft  probable,  as  in 

*  Suetonii  Ca/igula,  cap.  34. 
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book  8  chap.  26.  And  in  the  end  of  that 
book  he  confefles  very  freely  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hiftory  as  to  fome  points,  and 
that  there  was  no  contemporary  hiftorian 
of  thofe  times,  by  whofe  authority  thefe 
controverted  points  might  be  determined. 
In  this  refped,  we  may  compare  him  with 
our  Scotch  hiftorian,  Hector  Boece,  who, 
like  him,  has  adorned  his  hiftory  with 
many  fpeeches,  tho',  as  the  reader  will 
eafily  believe,  not  near  fo  good,  but,  as 
to  the  fads,  is  little  better  than  a  mere 
fabulift,  of  which  the  intelligent  reader 
will  defire  no  other  proof  than  this,  that, 
tho*  he  tells  us  he  took  his  hiftory 
from  three  antient  authors,  viz.  Campus 
Bellus,  Verimundus,  and  Cornelius  Hi- 
bernicus,  whom  no  body  but  himfelf  ever 
faw  or  heard  of,  yet  thefe  ai  thors  perfect- 
ly agree  in  their  accounts  of  fads  which 
are  faid  to  have  happened  in  a  remote  and 
barbarous  country,  more  than  three  hun* 

*    " 

dred  years  before  Qhnft.  Arid  he  gives 
you  a  full  and  circumftantial  hiftory  of 
the  country  from  the  earlieft  times,  with- 
out intimating  the  leaft  doubt  of  any  faci 
VOL.  V.  E 
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that  he  relates.  And  fo  much  for  the  matter 
of  Livy's  hiftory. 

As  to  his^/fc,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
juft  to  charge  upon  him  in  particular  that 
general  fault,  which  I  have  obferved  in  the 
Latin  compofition*,  rhetorical  as  well  as 
hiftorical,  of  concluding  fo  frequently  the 
periods  or  fentences,  or  members  of  fen- 
tences,  with  a  verb,  but  which  I  do  not 
obferve  is  more  frequent  in  Livy  than  in  o- 
thet  Latin  writers.  And  it  would  be  ftill 
more  unjuft  to  charge  him  with  the  de- 
feels  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes, 
fuch  as  the  want  of  a  prefent  participle 
pa/Iive,  or  a  pad  participle  active,  which 
makes  the  compofition  in  Latin  much  more 
disjointed,  incoherent,  and  often  obfcure, 
than  in  Greek.  Neither  fhould  we  charge 
to  his  account  that  greater  defect  ftill  of 
the  Latin,  and  indeed  the  greateft  defect 
almoft  that  any  language  can  have,  the 
want  of  an  Article ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that,  when  two  words  are  joined 
together  in  a  propofition,  we  cannot  tell 

_ 
*  Vol.  4.  p.  227.  et  feq. 
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which  is  the  fubje£t,  and  which  the  pre- 
dicate. Of  this  I  have  elfe where  obferved 
one  example  in  Livy,  in  the  cafe  of  the  two 
names  hifter  and  ludio  for  a  Jt age-player*. 
There  perhaps  the  ambiguity  was  unavoid- 
able. But  he  has  ufed  expreflions  fuch  as 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  Latin  author, 
which,  for  want  of  the  article,  are  not  in- 
telligible to  any  man  who  does  not  under- 
ftand  Greek.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fault  in  an 
author  to  write  fo  in  any  language  that  he 
cannot  be  underftood  without  the  know- 
ledge of  another.  Of  this  I  will  give  two 
or  three  inftances  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given. 

The  firft  I  fhall  give  is  from  the  end  of 
the  third  book,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
judgment  that  the  people  of  Rome  gave  in 
their  own  favour,  in  a  queftion  concerning 
the  property  of  fome  lands  betwixt  two 
neighbouring  nations,  he  fays,  the  judgment 
was  in  the  main  right,  as  the  land  was 
truly  theirs,  if  it  had  been  given  by  other 
judges.  Then  he  adds,  *  Nnnc  hand  fans 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  92. 
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'  quicquam  bono  caii/ae  levatur  dedecus 
'  judicii*  Where,  if  the  Latins  had  an  ar- 
ticle to  prefix  to  bong,  and  could  have 
faid»  as  the  Greeks  would  have  faid  in 
cLya&u  OF  Tea  cTixauw  TVS  cT*x«5,  there  would 
have  been  no  obfcurity  in  the  paffage ; 
ivhereas,  1  fay,  that,  as  it  ftands  in  Livy, 
there  is  a  very  great  obfcurity  in  it,  fo  that 
it  is  not  intelligible  to  the  mere  Latin  fcho- 
lar.  And  the  obfcurity  is  greater  in  this 
cafe,  that  a  neuter  adjective  is  made  to  go- 
vern a  fubftantive  in  the  genetive,  which 
is  common  in  Greek,  but  very  unufual  in 
Latin.  Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
is,  where,  giving  a  character  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  he  fays,  l  Nee  ut  injuitus 
f  in  pace  rex,  ita  dux  belli  pravus  fuit ; 

*  quin   ea   arte  aequaffet  fuperiores  reges, 

*  ni  degeneration  in  aliis^   huic  quoque  de- 

*  cori  ofccijfct  *.'    Where  the  reader,  in  or- 
der to  underftand  the  paflage,   muft  know 
that  the  Greeks  are  in  life,   by  joining  the 
article  to  a  participle   in   the  neuter  gen- 
der, as  well  as  to  an  adje&ive,  as   in  th« 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  53. 
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preceding  cafe,  to  make  a  fubftantive  of  it. 
In  thefe  two  examples,  the  article  is  want- 
ing only  to  a  fingle  word :  But  I  will  give 
an  example  where  it  is  wanting  to  a  whole 
member  of  a  fentence.  It  is  in  the  fpeech 
of  the  Campanian  ambafladors  to  the  fe- 
nate  of  Rome,  where  they  fay,  *  Fuit  qui+ 

*  dem  apud  <vos  femper  fatis  jufta  caufa  ami- 

*  citiac,  vclle  eum  vobis  amicum  effe,  qui  vof 

*  appeteret*\  Where  the  article  is  wanting, 
not  to  a  fingle  word  or  thing,  but  to  the 
whole  laft  part  of  the  fentence.  And  it  muft 
be  underftood  to  be  prefixed  to  the  infini- 
tive vellC)  according  to  the  elegant  ufe  of 
it  in  Greek,   by  which  of  the  infinitive 
they  make  a   noun,  with  the  addition  of 
expreffing  time,  and  governing  a  noun  in 
the  accufative,  or  whatever  other  cafe  is 
the  regimen  of  the  verb.    Now  this,  I  fay, 
is  ftill   more  unintelligible  than  the  for- 
mer examples  to  the  mere  Latin  fcholar, 
who   will   underftand    velle    to    be    no- 
thing more  than  an  infinitive  ;  and   will 
try  in  vain  to  conftrue  it  with  fome  other 
word  in  the  fentence.     And  here  we  may 

*  Lib.  7.  cap,  30. 
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obferve  one  great  ufe  of  the  article  in 
Greek,  befides  that  principal  one  already 
obferved  of  diftinguifhing  the  fubjcft  in  a 
proportion  from  the  predicate.  And  this  is 
the  making  a  whole  fentence,  or  member 
of  a  r.ntenc^  one  thing  or  one  word,  as  it 
may  be  called,  which  may  be  made  the 
fubject  of  a  propofition  ;  as  in  this  cafe 
the  TO  <velle  eum  *uobis  amicum  ej/Je,  qui  vos 
appeteret,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  among 
the  Romans  a  Sufficient  caufe  of  friend/hip. 
This  muft  give  a  wonderful  perfpicuity  to 
the  difcourfe,  as  it  often  happens  not  only 
in  reafoning  but  in  narrative,  that  feveral 
ideas  are  confidered  but  as  one,  and  make 
either  the  fubject  or  predicate  of  a  pro- 
pofition. I  will  give  another  inftance  of 
the  fame  kind  from  book  7.  cap.  8.  where 
the  Roman  dictator  had  delayed  fighting 
on  account  of  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
not  being  favourable  :  '  Din  non  perlita- 
'  turn  tenuerat  diftatorem*  ne  ante  meridiem 
4  Jignum  dare  pojjetj  Where  the  Greek 
article  TO  would  have  made  the  fenfe  per- 
fectly clear,  but  which  without  it  is  not 
intelligible  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  Greek 
fcholar  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  form  of  ex- 
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preflion  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  a 
Roman  author  *. 


*  Horace  is  an  author  who  has  ufed  many  Greek 
idioms,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  obfcuri- 
ty.  I  will  mention  one  that  I  think  very  elegant.  It  is  in 
the  ftory  of  Europa,  where  he  makes  Venus  fay  to  her, 

Uxor  invifti  Jovls  efle,  nefcis.    (Od.  27.  lib.  3.  v.  73.) 

Here  he  adopts  that  elegant  Attic  concifenefs  of  fparing 
the  repetition  of  the  pronoun,  where  the  perfon  of 
the  governing  verb  in  the  fentence  is  not  changed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  Latin  idiom  it  fhould  have 
been,  Nefcis  te  efle  uxorem  invicli-  Jovis. 

But  I  fay  the  other  phrafe  is  much  more  elegant,  and 
equally  clear  and  unambiguous.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Latin  language  any  more  than  in  the  Greek 
that  hinders  it  from  being  ufed,  tho'  it  be  not  at  all  of 
common  ufe  among  the  Latin  writers.  This  common 
Greek  idiom,  however,  Doctor  Clarke  does  not  appear 
to  have  known,  otherwife  he  would  have  found  as  little 
difficulty  as  Euftathius  has  done  in  that  pafiage  of  the 
firft  Iliad,  where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 


-6'jot  <rV/s> 

MM 

Iliad  I.  v.  170. 


Here  we  may  obferve  an  example  of  both  conftruc- 
tions :  viz.  of  the  Greek,  when,  the  perfon  of  the 
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Neither  would  I  impute  to  Livy  the 
want  of  thofe  connecting  particles,  fuch  as 
per,  <Fg,  /U.«P,  <N,  'oyy,  TOI  and  Toiy&pow, 
which,  befides  giving  a  flow  to  the  Greek 
compofition,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Latin,  connect  the  fenfe  and  give  an 
emphafis  to  it,  which  it  wants  in  Latin ; 
and  muft  have  had  ftill  greater  effect  in 
fpeaking  than  in  writing,  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  contributed  not  a  little  to  give 
that  rotunditas  oris,  which  Horace  corn- 


verb  not  being  changed,  the  following  noun  or  partici- 
ple agrees  with  it  in  cafe,  as  iy*  »u*  «<«  ti6*y  <*r^«o; 
iw»  •,  and  alfo  of  the  common  Latin  conftrudtion,  where 
the  perfon  of  the  verb  is  changed,  as  «v»  •<*  e-i  *$nof 
xxt  ir^ovTcr  «(3v|i<».  This  pafTage  therefore  appears 
to  me  as  clear  us  it  did  to  Euftathius.  The  Dottier, 
however,  it  feems,  thought  it  very  difficult  ;  and 
has  given  us  a  long  note  upon  it,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  thought  to  be  very  learned  and  ingenious  by 
thofe  who  admire  the  Doctor's  Greek  learning,  and 
think  that  he  has  made  great  difcoveries  in  that  lan- 
guage, particularly  with  refpect  tathc  tenfes,  of  which 
he  has  given  us  a  fyft«m  quite  different  from  that  of  all 
other  grammarians  antient  or  modern  ;  and  has  found 
out  one  tenfe  in  preek,  fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  o- 
ther  language,  by  which  a  paft  action  is  denoted  to  be 
quickly  performed.  See  vol.  2.  of  this  work,  p.  153. 
and  156. 
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mends  in  the  Greek  fpeech  *.  And  indeed, 
tho',  without  the  ufe  of  fuch  particles,  the 
words  may  be  connected  together,  the 
fentences  never  can  be  connected  fo  much  as 
they  ought  to  be.  And  of  this  defect,  both 
in  the  Latin  and  the  modern  languages, 
every  man  who  has  read  much  Greek, 
and  ftudied  the  beauties  of  compofition  in 
that  language,  muft  be  fenfible  f. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  this  defect, 
is  by  compofing  in  periods,  or  fentences  of 
fome  length,  which  will  make  the  compofi- 
tion appear  leis  broken  and  disjointed.  But 
Livy,  inftead  of  applying  this  remedy,  has 
aggravated  the  defect  of  his  language,  by 
cutting  his  (lile  into  (hort,  abrupt,  uncon- 
nected fentences,  and  affecting  a  brevity, 
and  with  it  a  point  and  a  turn,  which  ve- 
ry often  produces  a  great  obfcurity.  Both 
thefe  faults  of  ftile  the  Romans  acquired 
in  their  fchools  of  declamation,  which 

*  De  Arte  Poeticat  v.  323. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  vol.  4.  p.  • 
63.  and  following,  alfo  p.  95. 

VOL.  V.  F 
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were  fo  much  in  fafliion  among  them  in 
later  times,  that  every  man  who  was  bred 
to  fpeak  or  write  frequented  them,  and 
there  formed  his  tafte  of  llile  and  compo- 
fition.  That  Livy  was  taught  in  one  of 
thefe  fchools,  I  think,  is  evident  from  the 
the  whole  colour  of  his  ftile,  and  from 
fome  particular  paflages  that  I  have  already 
quoted.  And  I  will  here  quote  fome  more 
to  (how  that  he  learned  there  both  the 
ihort  cut  of  ftile,  which  he  affects  fo  much, 
and  alfo  that  obfcurity  which  thofe  de- 
claimers  ftudied  :  For  they  thought  that 
their  fmart,  pointed  fentences,  the  vibran- 
tes  fententiolae^  as  Petronius  calls  them, 
were  the  better  for  their  meaning  not 
being  obvious,  which  they  imagined  was 
more  linking,  if  it  took  time  and  thought 
to  find  it  out.  And  Seneca  mentions  one 
of  them,  who  recommended  it  to  his  fcho- 
lars,  to  cloud  or  darken  their  conceits  as 
much  as  they  could,  (trxon^e  was  the  word 
he  ufed):  And  he  commended  one  of  them 
very  much  for  being  fo  obfcure,  wt  ne  vel 
ipfe  i 
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I  will  firft  give  fome  examples  from  this 
author  of  a  ftile  fo  cut  into  (hort  fentences, 
as  not  to  deferve  the  name  of  compofition. 
After  the  fpeech  above  mentioned,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
men, he  defcribes  the  effect  of  it  in  this 
manner  :  '  Movet  res  turn  multitudinem, 
'  turn  duces.  Silentium  et  repentina  fit 

*  quies ;   inde  ad  foedus  faciendum  duces 

*  prodeunt :  nee  pacem  modo,  fed  et  civi- 

*  tatem  unam  ex  duabus  faciunt  :  regnum 

*  confociant ;    imperium  omne  conferunt 

*  Romam  *.'     The  relation  of  fo  great  an 
event,  one  of  the  greateft  in   the  Roman 
ftory,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  been  cut 
and  broken,  and  minced  down  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  fhould  have  been   narrated,   if 
not  in  a  full  well  turned   period,   at  leaft 
not  in  an  unconnected  disjointed  ftile,  ve- 
ry different  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Halicarnaflian  relates  it  f. 

And  not  only  in  his  narrative  does  he 
life  this  fhort,  abrupt  (lile,  but  even  in  his 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
f  Lib.  2.  cap.  46. 
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fpeeches,  where  it  is  ftill  more  improper ; 
for  nobody  fpeaking  in  that  way  in  a  pu- 
blic aflembly  could  be  heard  with  any  pa- 
tience, or  attended  to.  However  Livy  has 
ufed  it  in  his  fpeeches  ;  and,  (what  is  fin- 
gular  in  his  ftile,  and  diftinguifhes  it  even 
from  that  of  Tacitus,  or  any  other  author 
I  know),  more  in  them  than  in  his  narra- 
tive. After  the  expulfion  of  the  kings, 
he  makes  the  violent  republicans  fpeak  a- 
gainft  one  of  the  confuls,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  Tarquinius,  in  this 
manner  :  *  Nimium  Tarquinios  regno  af- 

*  fuefle.    Initium  a  Prifco  faclum.'    Then, 
a  little  after  :  *  Pulfo  Superbo,   penes  Col- 

*  latinum  imperium  efle.  N  efcire  Tarquini- 

*  os  privates  vivere :  Non  placere  nomen; 
'  periculofum   efle  libertati  *.'     Then,  in 
a  fpeVch  which  his  colleague  Brutus  makes 
in  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  he  perfuades 
him  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pretty   little    lentences  :   '  Regium, 
'  genus,  regium  nomen,   non   folum  in  ci- 

*  vitate,  fed  etiam  in  imperio  efle.     Id  of- 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  2, 
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'  ficere,  id  obftare  libertati.      Hunc,  tuf 

*  tua  voluntate,   L.  Tarquini,  remove  me- 

*  turn.  Meminerimus,  fatemur,  ejccifti  re- 
'  ges.     Abfolve  beneficium  tuum.     Aufer 
'  hinc  regium  nomen  *.' 


*  Lib.  2.  cap.  2.  In  this  fpeech  we  have  the  ftile 
of  Portius  Latro  and  the  other  declaimers  of  his  age 
very  exactly  imitated  ;  for  they  frequently  addrefled 
thofe  to  whom  they  fpoke  in  fuch  fentences  as,  <  Ab- 
*  foive  beneficium  tuum.  Aufer  hinc  regium  nomen.1  And 
there  is  another  fpeech,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  father  of  Horatius  in  defence  of  his  fon  for  the 
murder  of  his  lifter,  (lib.  i.  cap.  26.)  which,  if  pofiible, 
is  ftill  more  like  to  the  ftile  of  Portius  Latro.  In  this 
fpeech  the  father  turns  from  the  people,  to  whom  he 
was  fpeaking,  and  addrefTes  himfelf  to  the  Liclor: 
'  /  liftor,  colliga  manus,  quae  paulo  ante  armitae  imperium 
«  populo  Romano  pepererunt.  /,  caput  obtiube  liberatorif 
'  urbis  hujus  :  arbor e  infelici  fufpende  :  verberay  vel  infra 
'  pomoerium )  modo  inter  ilia  pila  et  fpolia  hoflium;  vel  extra 
'  potnoerium,  modo  intra  fepulchra  Curiatiorum.  ^uo  e- 
«  nim  ducere  hunc  juvenem  poteftis,  ubi  nonfua  decora  eum 
'  a  tanta  foeditate  Jupplicii  vindicent?'  And  indeed,  who- 
ever reads  the  Suaforiae  .-c  Controverftae  of  Seneca  with 
any  attention,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  two  ftiles 
refemble  one  another  as  much,  I  think,  as  any  ftiles  can 
do.  See  what  I  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  cap.  13.  of  vol.  3.  of  this 
work,  p.  jo.  et  feq. 
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Many   examples   may   be   given   from 
this  author  of  fpeeches  of  like  compofition, 
fuch  as  the  fpeech  of  Mucius  Scaevola  to 
Porfena  the  Etrufcan  King,  in  lib  2.  cap. 
12.    the   fpeeches   of   the  people   againft 
the  Patricians  upon  occafion  of  the  fudden 
death  of  a  Tribune,  who  was  fufpeded  to 
be  murdered  by  the  Patricians,  ibid.  cap. 
55.    And  there  is  a  fpeech  againft  the  De- 
cemviri, lib.  3.  cap.  52.  confiding  almoft 
intirely  of  fhort,   pungent  interrogations, 
after  the  manner  of  the  fchool  of  decla- 
mation, no  lefs  than  eight  of  them  in  a 
firing.     It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are 
only  fhort  fpeeches,  introduced  occafional- 
ly,  and  made  part  of  the   narrative,   and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  rather  as  re- 
flections   on    what    was   paffing    than    as 
fpeeches :  But  in  his  mod  formal  harangues 
there  is  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  colour  of 
ftile,  nor  can  I  find  any  thing  in  them  like 
the   compofition    of    Demofthenes,    upon 
which,  and  the  orations  of  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  in  his  hiftory,  who  has  imitated  De- 
mofthenes  fo   well,    I   have   formed   my 
tafte   of  a  rhetorical  ftile.     At  the  fame 
time  I  muft  do  Livy  the  juftice  to  acknow- 
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ledge,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  matter 
and  good  argument  in  his  fpeeches  ;  for 
which  reafon  I  think  they  mould  be  care- 
fully ftudied  by  thofe  who  would  form 
themfelves  to  be  fpeakers  upon  public  bu- 
finefs. 

Livy  feems  to  be  fo  fond  of  this  neat, 
trim  ftile,  as  fome  people  think  it,  that, 
for  the  fake  of  it,  he  fometimes  gives  up 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  hiftorical 
ftile,  and  falls  into  the  ftile  of  familiar 
fmart  converfation.  As  where  he  defcribes 
Collatinus,  the  hufband  of  Lucretia,  drink- 
ing with  the  fons  of  Tarquin,  when  the 
converfation  turned  upon  their  wives,  each 
commending  his  own.  To  decide  the  pre- 
ference, Collatinus  propofed  that  they 
fhould  get  upon  horfeback,  (for  they  were 
then  in  the  camp  before  Ardea),  and  go  to 
Rome  to  fee  what  his  wife  Lucretia  was 
then  doing.  Livy  adds  :  c  Incaluerant  vi- 
*  no.  Age  fane  omnes.  Citatis  equis  ad- 
5  volant  Romam  *.'  This  is  certainly  more 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  57. 
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the  ftile  of  comedy  than  hiftory  :  And 
many  fimilar  paflages  might  be  quoted 
from  Terence. 

That  this  fhort  cut  of  ftile  came  from 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  is  evident  from 
the  famples  of  the  declamations  preferved 
to  us  by  Seneca,  where  there  is  nothing 
like  compofition  in  periods,  but  the  whole 
confifts  of  fhort  unconnected  fentences.  It 
was  thefe  fchools  that  gave  rife  to  this 
ftile  of  writing  among  the  Romans,  quite 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
there  were  no  fuch  fchools;  for,  tho'  they 
had  fchools  of  rhetoric,  fuch  as  that  of  I- 
focrates,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  thofe 
fchools  they  declaimed  upon  fictitious  fub- 
je£ts,  but  were  only  taught  the  precepts  of 
the  art ;  or,  if  they  praclifed  it,  it  was  up- 
on fome  real  fubjecls,  which  might  be  a- 
gitated  at  the  time.  Salluft  was  the  firft 
author  who  wrote  in  this  ftile.  After  him 
came  our  author,  who  added  to  the  fliort 
fentences  of  Salluft  the  fmart  turns,  and 
what  may  be  called  quaint  conceits,  as  well 
as  the  obfcurity  of  the  declaimers  of  his 
age,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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Salluft.  Then  came  Tacitus,  who  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Romans  began  to  give  o- 
ver  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  and 
to  form  themfelves  upon  models  of  their 
own.  He  imitated  Salluft  and  Livy  ;  but 
has  made  his  ftile  much  worfe  than  that 
of  either  of  them,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
completed  the  corruption  of  the  tafte  of 
Roman  writing ;  for  he  has  added  to  the 
abrupt,  disjointed  ftile  of  Salluft,  and  to 
the  fmart,  fhort  fentences  of  Livy,  an 
affectation  of  faying  every  the  moft  com- 
mon thing  in  a  way  uncommon  and  fur- 
prifing,  and  thereby  has  made  a  riddle, 
where  is  nothing  at  bottom,  but  plain  and 
ordinary  fenfe.  And,  from  this  oracular 
obfcurity  of  expreffion,  he  has  acquired  a- 
mong  fome  people  the  reputation  of  ora- 
cular wifdom.  And  thus  it  appears,  that 
Tacitus  has  verified  Horace's  obfervation, 
decipit  exemplar  vilifs  imitabile.  And  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  to 
make  a  bad  pattern  worfe  in  the  imitation, 
as  it  is  much  eafier  to  imitate  what  is  bad 
in  any  pattern  than  what  is  good. 

This  is  the  progrefs  of  the  corruption  of 
ftile  among  the  Romans:  And  the  queftioa 
VOL.  V.  G 
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is,  whether  we  moderns  are  to  imitate 
fuch  authors  as  the  three  I  have  mentioned, 
or  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  fuch  as 
Demofthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
the  Halicarnaflian,  who  never  formed  their 
lafte  of  writing  or  fpeaking  in  a  fchool 
of  declamation  ;  for  it  is  of  abfolute  necef- 
fity,  that  we  fhould  learn  from  fome  of  the 
antients  to  fpeak  or  write,  as  well  as  to  paint 
or  make  ftatues.  Now,  if  we  ftudy  and  ad- 
mire fuch  Latin  authors  as  the  three  \vriters  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  impoflible  we  can  have 
a  good  tafte  in  writing,  as  impoflible  as,  to 
ufe  a  fimile  of  Petronius,  that  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  kitchen,  (he  might  have  faid  in  a 
houfe  of  office),  mould  fmell  fwcet.  And 
our  tafle  will  be  fo  much  formed  to  their 
taftc  and  manners,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
fpeak  or  write  in  any  other,  nor  indeed,  as 
I  have  obferved  eifewhtrre  *,  to  underftand 
very  well  what  is  written  or  fpoken  in  a  bet- 
ter ftile.  It  was  fome  years  ago  the  fafhion 
in  Britain  to  imitr.te  1  acitus,  ana  the  French 
writers,  fuch  as  Montefquieu,  that  is,  Ta- 
citus at  fccond  hand.  And  it  was  imagined 
that  the  fenfe  was  more  condcnfed,  and 

»  Vol.  4.  p.  239.  240. 
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more  forcibly  conveyed  in  that  way,  than 
when  diffufed  into  periods  and  long  fen- 
tences  :  Whereas  I  hold  the  contrary  to  be 
the  truth  ;  and  that,  as  an  argument  can- 
not be  apprehended,  unlefs  the  propofitions 
of  which  it  confirts  be  all  under  the  view 
of  the  mind  at  once,  it  is  better  that  they 
fhould  be  all  comprehended  in  one  period, 
than  that  they  fhould  be  minced  down 
and  frittered  into  fhort,  unconnected  fen- 
tences.  This,  I  hope,  will  fodn  be  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  and  the  tafte  of  the  nation 
reformed  both  by  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  an- 
tient  authors,  and  by  the  example  of  our 
Minifter,  who  fpeaks  in  periods  with  fuch 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  who  was  trained, 
as  I  have  heard,  to  fpeak  in  that  way  by 
his  Father,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
have  faid  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was  by  his 
Father  *  ;  for  it  is  only  by  example  and 
imitation  that  the  tafte  or  ear  can  be  form- 
ed to  that  kind  of  compofitioni 

From  the  fame  fountain  Livy  has  deri- 
ved the  obfcurity  of  his  ftile.     And  indeed 


*  Vol.  4.  p. 
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it  is  necefTary,  if  I  write  or  fpeak  in  fhort 
fentences,  and  affeft  to  give  a  point  and  a 
finart  turn  to  the  thought,  that  I  mould  ftu- 
dy  to  be  very  brief  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  I  muft  be  often  obfcure. 
It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  Pe- 
tronius  has  accufed  the  declaimers  of  ha- 
ving ruined  eloquence>  and  every  kind  of 
writing.  I  will  only  give  one  or  two  in- 
ftances  of  the  obfcurity  of  Livy  out  of  ve- 
ry many  that  might  be  given  ;  for,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  think  that  there  is  an  obfcuri- 
ty, greater  or  lefs,  that  runs  through  his 
whole  hiflory.  The  firft  I  (hall  mention 
is,  where  he  makes  Mettus  the  general  of 
the  Albans,  in  a  conference  which  he  defi- 
red  with  Tullus  the  Roman  king,  before 
the  armies  mould  engage,  fpeak  to  him  in 
this  manner:  '  Injuries,  et  non  redditas  res 
1  ex  focdere,  qijae  lepctitae  fint,  et  ego  re- 
1  gem  noftrum  Cluilium,  caufam  hujufce 
*  efle  belli,  audifle  videor  :  nee  te  dubito, 
Tulle,  eadem  prae  te  ferre  *.'  Where 
neither  the  conftru&ion  nor  the  fenfe  can 
be  made  out  without  fupplying  an  ellipfis, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
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altogether  uncommon  and  without  exam- 
ple, as  far  as  I  know.  The  words  wanted 
to  make  the  fentence  intelligible,  are  prae 
fe  ferre,  after  the  words,  regem  noftrum 
Cluilium ;  and  with  this  addition  the  mean- 
ing is,  That  4  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
'  our  King  Cluilius  pretends  that  the  caufe 
'  of  the  war  is  injuries  for  which  indem- 
'  nification  is  refufed.  And  I  doubt  not, 
*  Tullus,  but  that  you  pretend  the  fame.' 
Where,  if  the  concluding  claufe  prae  te 
ferre  could  have  applied  to  the  preceding 
part  of  the  fentence,  the  ellipfis  might 
have  been  endured  ;  but,  as  it  cannot,  but 
muft  be  changed  into  praefe  ferre,  it  is  a 
perfect  riddle,  which  I  believe  I  fhould 
never  have  been  able  to  have  folved  with- 
out the  afljftance  of  an  ingenious  friend 
of  mine,  Mr  John  Hunter  Profeflbr  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
whom  I  had  occafion  to  mention  before 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  much  more  natural  interpretation  of 
thepaflage,  than  to  fupply,  as  Crevier  does, 
the  words,  quum  dixit ;  which  is  an  el- 
lipfis without  example. 
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To  the  fame  friend  I  owe  the  expound- 
ing of  another  riddle  of  Livy,  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  creation  of  the  firft  dictator,  he 
fays,  '  In  hac  tantarum  expedtatione  re- 

*  rum  folicita  civitate,  diclatoris   primum 

*  creandi  mentio  orta.     Sed  nee  quo  anno, 
c  nee  quibus  confulibus ,  quia  ex  fadlione 

*  Tarquinia  eflent,  (id  quoque  enim  tradi- 
'  tur),  parum  creditum  fit,   nee  quis  pri- 

*  mum  dictator  creatus  fir,   fatis  conftat  *.' 
Where,  by  ufmg  the  common  expreflion 
of  quo  anno  et  quibus  confulibus,  one  fhould 
have  thought  that  he  only  meant  to  ftate 
the  doubt,  in  •what  yeart  and  under   •what 
confuls)  the  jirji  dictator  •was  created.     But 
then  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  reft  of  the 
fentence  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  which   upon 
due  confideration  makes  us  apply  the  ex- 
preffion  parum  creditum  fit  to  the  quibus 
confulibus.     And   then  the  fenfe  is  abun- 
dantly clear.     But  it  certainly  might  have 
been  exprefled  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
any  difficulty,  by  removing  the  ambiguity 
in  the  expreffion  quibus  confulibus  joine'd  to 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 8. 
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quo  anno.  Of  this  paflage  Crevier  takes  no 
notice,  except  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a 
difference  among  authors  as  to  the  year  in 
which  the  firft  dictator  was  created  ;  froin 
this  I  conclude,  that  either  he  did  not 
fee  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  or  could 
not  folve  it. 

There  is  another  paflage,  of  which,  with 
no  affiftance  I  have  got,  I  am  able  to  make 
fenfe.  It.  is  where  fpeaking  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Servius  Tullius  married  to 
the  two  fons  of  Tarquin  the  laft  king,  the 
one  a  Virago,  of  a  fierce  turbulent  fpirit, 
but  married  to  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
difpofition  ;  the  other  of  a  peaceable  gen- 
tle temper,  but  married  to  a  man  of  a  moft 
fierce  and  violent  fpirit.  Of  the  fn  ft  men- 
tioned lady,  he  fays,  *  Spernere  fororem, 
'  quod,  nada  virum,  muliebri  ceflaret  au- 
'  dacia  *.'  The  mafter  of  the  declaiming 
fchool  above  mentioned,  if  he  had  given 
oftt  this  ftory  by  way  of  text  to  Livy, 


*  Lib.  i.  cap.  46.     Crevier  correcls  the  text,  and 
reads  muliebri  audacia,  leaving  out  the  word  ceffhret  „•  but 
makes  no  fenfe  of  it  unlefs  we  could  fuppoie,  that  au- 
facia  was  the  cfyarafteriftic  of  the  female  fex. 
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might  have  praifed  him  as  he  did  one  of 
his  fcholars,  by  faying  ne  <vel  iffe  intelligo. 

There  is  another  paflage  fo  remarkably 
obfcure  that  the  meaning  of  it  can  only  be 
divined,  not  made  out  from  the  words.  It  is 
where  he  dcfcribes  the  ftratagem  which 
Cannibal  ufed  to  pafs  the  Rhone  in  oppo- 
fition  to  an  army  of  Gauls,  who  were  up- 
on the  other  fide.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 
21.  book,  cap.  27.  It  is  too  Jong  to  be 
here  inferted.  And  I  mall  only  add,  that 
the  cbfcurity  of  it  may  arife  not  fo  much 
from  the  intricacy  and  perplexity  of  the 
ftile,  as  from  his  intire  ignorance  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  which  he  could  not  learn  in 
the  fchool  of  declamation,  and  which,  it 
does  not  appear,  he  had  ever  any  other  op- 
portunity of  learning :  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  mould  think 
his  accounts  of  battles  fo  obfcure,  when 
we  read  thofe  given  us  by  Polybius  and 
Julius  Caefar,  with  whom  compared,  we 
may  fay,  (to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Shake/pear), 
that  Livy  knew  no  more  of  the  divifion  of  a 
fat  tie  than  affinjler. 
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This  cenfure  may  appear  to  many  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  much  too  fevere  upon  an  au- 
thor of  fuch  reputation  as  Livy.  I  will 
therefore  quote  fome  paflages  from  him  in 
fupport  of  it :  And  I  will  begin  with  his 
defcription  of  the  Roman  legion  and  the 
divifion  of  their  battle  *,  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  account  of  the  great  and  de- 
cifive  battle  with  the  Latins,  and  which  is 
plainly  intended  for  the  inftrudtion  of  thofe 
who  were  not  military  men,  or  at  leaft 
were  ignorant  of  the  Roman  manner  of 
fighting.  But  let  any  man  compare  it  with 
the  account  given  us  by  Polybius  of  the 
Roman  difcipline  and  divifion  of  the  le- 
gion, and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  it 
does  not  at  all  anfwer  that  purpofe.  For 
it  is  much  too  fhort,  and  in  many  places 
obfcure,  particularly  in  his  account  of  the 
Triarii,  which  I  think  is  not  intelligible, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pains  that  Lipfius, 
in  his  work  De  Militia  Romany  has  taken 
to  botch  and  mend  it.  And  there  is  one 
order  of  men  in  the  Roman  army,  whom 

V 

*  Lib.  8.  cap.  8. 
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he  calls  accenjl^  but  of  whom  he  tells  us 
nothing,  except  that  they  were  the  weak- 
eft  part  of  the  army,  and  therefore  thrown 
into  the  laft  line.  But  he  fhould  have  told 
us  a  great  deal  more  concerning  them,  as 
it  was  by  bringing  them  up  into  the  firft 
line,  that  Manlius  gained  the  battle  he  af- 
terwards defcribes  ;  for  by  this  movement 
he  made  the  Latins  believe  that  it  was 
his  Triarii,  whom  he  had  brought  up,  which 
made  them  advance  their  Triarii,  while 
Manlius  kept  his  in  referve,  and  by  that 
means  won  the  battle  *.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  defcription  given  us  by  Polybius 
of  the  legion  is  full,  accurate,  and  clear  f  ; 

*  Lib.  8.  cap/ 1 o. 

f  It  is  contained  in  one  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
fixtb  book  of  his  hiftory,  p.  466.  of  Cafaubon's  edition. 
But  the  excerpt  is  not  full ;  for.  we  have  in  it  only  an 
account  of  the  number  of  the  legion,  the  divifions  and 
and  fubdivifions  of  it,  the  officers  fuperior  and  inferior, 
and  their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping.  But  he 
fays  that  he  was  to  inform  us  alfo  of  their  KT*{«T«§<J, 
or,  order  of  battle,  (ibid.  p.  472.  lit.  E.)  This  however 
is  wanting  ;  but  it  is  pretty  well  fupplied,  by  what  Li- 
yy  has  faid  upon  the  j&ibjecl  in  his  defcription  of  the 
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in  mort,  it  is  fuch,  that  without  it,  and  what 
he  has  told  us  in  other  places  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  righting,  I,  for  my  part, 
fhould  have  known  very  little  of  that  art 
of  war,  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  world. 

The  next  paflage  I  (hall  quote,  is  from 
his  defcription  of  the  great  battle  of  Zama, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, and  put  an  end  to  the  fecond  Pu- 
nic war.  The  account  of  this  battle  he  has 
copied  from  Polybius,  as  indeed  of  all  the 
battles  in  this  Punic  war.  But  in  his  de- 
fcription of  this  battle  he  has  either  mif- 
underftood  Polybius,  or  exprefled  his  mean- 
ing very  ill  in  one  moft  material  particular, 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  battle  appears 
to  me  to  have  depended.  Polybius  tells 
us,  that  Scipio  ranged  the  haftati  and  princi- 
pes  in  two  lines,  but  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  manner  of  the  Romans.  For  he 
did  not  place  the  manipuli  of  the  fecond 

legion,  and  which  is  by  much  the  beft  part  of  that  de- 
fcription. And  Polybius  himfelf,  in  his  account  above 
mentioned  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  has  explained  very 
well  the  ordinary  form  of  their  battle,  by  telling  us  the 
changes  which  Scipio  made  in  it  upon  that  occafion. 


t 
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line  oppofite  to  the  intervals  of  the  firft, 
but  directly  behind  the  manipuli  of  the- 
firft  line,  fo  as  to  give  a  clear  paflage  to 
the  elephants.     This  is  moil  clearly  ex- 
prefled  by  Polybius  ;   but  obferve  how  it  is 
rendered  by  Livy.     *  Non  confertas  autem 
*  cohortes  ante  fua  quamque  figna   inftru- 
1  ebat,  fed  manipulos  aliquantum  inter  fe 
1  diftantes,  ut  efiet  fpatium  quo  elephantes 
1  hoftium  accepti,  nihil  ordines  turbarent*.' 
Here  there  appears  to  be  no  error  in  the 
text ;  but  what  the  fenfe  of  it  is  I  am  alto- 
gether at  a  lofs  to  find  out.     And  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  military 
men  even  of  his  own  time  would  hardly 
have  guefled  what  he   meant.     One  error 
in  the  paflage  is  obvious,  that  he  fpeaks  of 
cohorts  as  a  divifion  of  the  legion  then  in 
life  among  the  Romans;  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  Polybius's  account  of  the  legion, 
and  even   from  his  own,  which  I  have 
quoted,  that  no   fuch  divifion   was   then 
known.     All   we   know   of  that   matter 
is,  that  the  legion  was  fo  divided  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  but  how  long  before 
•we  know  not. 

*  Lib.  30.  cap.  33. 
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What  makes  me  imagine  that  Livy  has 
miftaken  altogether  the  meaning  of  Poly- 
bius,  rather  than  exprefled  it  ill,  is,  that  in 
his  defcription  of  another  famous  battle, 
which  he  has  alfo  copied  from  Polybius, 
he  has  plainly  miftranflated  him  ;  and 
the  error  is  fo  capital,  that  it  makes  non- 
fenfe  of  the  whole  account  of  the  battle. 
The  battle  I  mean  is  the  famous  one  of 
Cynofcephalai,  betwixt  Flaminius  the  Ro- 
man conful  and  Philip  King  of  Macedon, 
in  the  firft  Macedonian  war.  The  error 
is  where  Livy  tells  us,  that,  when  the  right 
wing  of  the  Macedonian  army,  where  Phi- 
lip commanded  in  perfon,  got  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  Philip  gave  this  order  to 
his  men  :  '  Caetratos  et  Macedonium  pha- 
'  langen,  haftis  pofitis,  quarum  longitude 
'  impedimento  erat,  gladiis  rem  gerere  ju- 
*  bet  *.'  Now,  from  Polybius's  defcription 
of  the  phalanx  fubjoined  to  his  account  of 
this  battle  f,  which  defcription  Livy  certain- 
ly ought  to  have  ftudied  and  underftood  be- 

*  Lib.  33.  cap.  8. 

f  Lab.  1 7.  cap.  762.  edit.  Cafaufani. 
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fore  he  gave  an  account  of  this  Roman  battle 
with  that  phalanx,  it  evidently  appears  that 
thefe  fpears,  which  Livy  makes  the  Macedo- 
nians throw  away  as  ufelefs  on  account  of 
their  length,  were  no  other  than  thejariffhe, 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  phalanx,  and 
which  made  it  irrefiftible,  where  the  ground 
was  level  and  even,  and  it  was  oppofed  on- 
ly in  front.  This  weapon  was  14  cubits 
long  ;  and  every  man  of  the  16  in  depth, 
of  which  the  phalanx  confifted,  had  one 
of  them,  which  was  laid  over  the  fhoulders 
of  the  men  before  him  :  And  the  weapon 
was  fo  ponderous  that  it  was  wielded  with 
both  hands.  A  fingle  fpear  of  this  kind 
muft  have  had  a  great  force  againft  any 
man  armed  with  lighter  and  fhorter  wea- 
pons ;  but,  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  men  in 
the  phalanx,  and  the  loofer  order  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  whom  was  by  that  means 
oppofed  to  two  Macedonians,  the  number  of 
fariflae  that  each  Roman  had  to  encoun- 
ter, was,  according  to  Polybius*  calculation, 
no  lefs  than  i  o.  So  that  he  had  this  wood 
of  fpears  to  cut  down  or  get  thro'  before 
he  could  reach  the  body  of  a  Macedonian 
with  his  fword,  which,  as  it  is  well  known, 
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was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Roman  fol~ 
dier.  What  the  reft  of  the  armour  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was,  Polybius  has 
not  told  us ;  but  Plutarch  has  fupplied 
that  defect  in  his  life  of  Paulus  ^Imilius, 
where,  defcribing  his  battle  with  Perfeus, 
he  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
came  to  clofe  with  the  Macedonians,  by 
the  means  which  he  mentions,  there  was 
no  match :  For  the  Macedonians  had  no- 
thing that  could  avail  them  in  a  clofe  en- 
counter except  little  fwOrds,  which  he  calls 
ty^tiptftctj  and  light  targets,  which  he  ex- 
prefles  by  the  diminutive  TrgArapia;  where- 
as the  Romans  had  ftrong  heavy  fwords, 
againft  which  the  Macedonian  light  target 
was  no  defence  ;  and,  in  place  of  that  tar- 
get, they  had  great  fhields  that  covered 
their  whole  body.  But  the  Macedonians, 
he  fays,  while  the  order  of  the  phalanx 
was  preferved,  and  they  at  liberty  to  ufe 
their  fariffae^  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
with  them,  that  neither  the  heavy  fhields 
of  the  Romans  nor  their  coats  of  mail 
could  refift  them,  but  they  pierced  thro' 
all  into  their  bodies  :  And  the  Macedo- 
nians? he  fays,  threw  them  over  their  heads 
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upon  the  points  of  their  fariflae.  This 
defcription  of  the  battle  with  Perfeus  by 
Plutarch  is  the  more  to  be  trufted,  that  it" 
is  evident  he  took  it  from  Polybius,  whom 
he  quotes  in  one  part  of  it.  And  it  is  th* 
more  valuable,  that  the  book  of  Polybius, 
in  which  it  was  contained,  is  now  entirely 
loft :  And  it  makes  amends  to  us  for  the  ve- 
ry fhort  account  Plutarch  has  given  us,  in 
the  life  of  Flaminius,  of  the  battle  of  Cynof- 
cephalai, 

From  this  account  of  the  armour  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
phalanx,  it  is  evident  that  the  order,  which 
Livy  makes  Philip  give  to  his  men,  was 
no  other  than  that  they  mould  difarm 
themfelves.  Let  us  now  confider  the  words 
of  Polybius  to  which  Livy  has  given  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  meaning.  He  tells  us  that 
Philip  gave  order  to  the  right  wing  of  his 
phalanx,  where  he  commanded  himfelf,  to 
double  their  files.  Then  he  adds : 

$t  TOUTOt/,     X.0tl     1WV  TToAgjOUWV     6V  %tpfflv 

<TOI$  <paAay>>»Toi5  £cTo6«  nra.  foLyythfjict,  xara- 
/3aAou<7»  Tas  <rap/ao-a$,  eTrayttv:  Where  you 
will  obferve  that  Livy  has  tranflated  xo/ra- 
ras  crap^a-as  pofitis  hqftis,  that  is, 
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laying  afide^  or  throwing  aivay  their  f  pears  > 
as  if  Polybius  had  faid,  fi^wi  TOO;  craf/ac-a*1, 
(the  expreflion  which  he  ufes  when  he  de- 
fcribes  the  rout  of  the  phalanx  in  this  bat- 
tle): And  he  adds,  what  Polybius  certainly 
never  thought  of,  that  ihefariffhe  were  ufe- 
lefs  on  account  of  their  length  ;  and  another 
thing  alfo,  that  was  very  far  from  the  mind 
of  Polybius,  viz.  that  Philip  ordered  them 
gladiis  rem  gerere,  that  is,  to  fight  with 
daggers  and  light  targets  againft  the  heavy 
ftrong  fwords  of  the  Romans  and  their 
great  mields. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  what  then  was  the 
meaning  of  ihe  order  given  by  Philip,  Ka- 
Ta/SaAAgiv  TOLS  crapiacras.  This  Plutarch  will 
explain  to  us  in  the  account  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  battle  with  Pcrfeus,  taken, 
as  I  have  faid,  from  the  fame  author.  It 
is  where,  fpeaking  of  ^Imilius  the  Roman, 
general,  he  lays,  E^S*  &  *«<  rut  «AA»V  M*»tflj»*>v  rxs 


TJJ»  n  gA>tt>fi>    lov   Fvvxa-zrirftav    KXI  rti*    rfa%vTnrec 
ecvrtt   lrtt    xxt    Ji«?     '  a(   ovht 
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*.     Here  you  will   ob- 
ierve  that  he  has  explained  mod  clearly  what 
Polybius    means    by    the    word  x«r^*xx«», 
by   ufmg  another  word  in  place  of  it,   viz. 
XA/»H»;  and  the   fact   undoubtedly  was,  and 
I   think   muft   have  been,   that,  when  the 
phalanx   was   on   its   march,   each   foldier 
carried    his    pike    upright,   and   not  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  thofe   before  him  ;   but 
•when   the   fignal  was  given   them  to  en- 
gage, then  they  inclined  them  downwards, 
fo  as   to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  enemy  : 
And  then  fourfariffae  were  over  the  fhoul- 
der  of  each   man  rn  the  firft  rank,  befides 
his  own,    according   to   the   account   that 
Polybius   has  given  of  their  order  of  bat- 
tle.    That  they   mould   have  marched  in 
this  manner,   is  abfolutely  incredible;   but, 
as  we  have  fecn,   it  was  the  way  in  which 
they  fought  ;  and,  when  they  gave  over 
i^hting   and   furrendered   themfelves  pri- 
ers,  they   held   ftreight  up  their  farif- 
-.  as  Polybius  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
'•jattle,  (p.  761.)  and  which  Livy  has 

265.  of  the  Paris  edition  in  folio. 
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tranflated,  and  rightly  tranflated,  from  him, 
(lib.  33..  cap.  10).  And  Polybius  has  alfo 
obferved  the  diftin£lion  that  I  have  made, 
betwixt  their  manner  of  marching  and  their 
battle  orderj  for  he  has  told  us  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  phalanx  was  immediately  put 
into  diforder  by  the  Romans  h*  T«  T.<?  «y<>- 


There  is  none  of  the  editors  of  Livy, 
that  has  taken  notice  of  this  error  of  Livy 
jn  tranflating  Polybius,  except  the  laft  ecii- 

*  In  Polybius's  dcfcription  of  the  great  battle  be- 
twixt Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in  Coelo-Syria, 
he  ufes  the  very  exprefliori  that  he  ufes  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  battle  bstwixt  Philip  and  Flaminius,  KX-TK- 


x.%i  z««r</3(o»  iTtyo».  Lib.  5.  p.  426.  Where  one  Ihould 
think  it  was  irapofiible  to  miftake  the  meaning,  as  the 
troops  there  are  defcribed  as  advancing  to  the  com- 
bat with  the  greateft  alacrity.  Yet  a  tranflator  before 
Cafaubon,  one  Perottus,  has  miftaken  it,  and  has  tranf- 
lated it  as  Livy  has  done,  making  the  men  throw  away 
their  <r«^r«-«<  ;  but  then  he  has  added  what  makes  his 
interpretation  much  more  natural  than  Livy's,  though 
it  be  the  direft  oppofite  of  the  text,  that  they  run 
away.  See  what  Cafaubon  has  faid  in  his  obfervations 
upon  the  former  tranilators  of  Polybius,  contained  in 
his  preface  to  his  edition. 
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tor  Crevier;  and  even  he  talks  fomewhat 
doubtfully  of  it :  And  the  only  proof  he- 
gives  of  it,  is  Polybius's  defcription  of  the 
phalanx  ;  whereas,  1  think  I  have  made 
it  evident,  both  from  other  pafiages  of  Po- 
lybius  and  from  Plutarch. 

If  all   Polybius   were  extant,  I   believe 
many  more   inaccuracies   would  be  found 
in  Livy's  tranflations  from  him,  as  1  think 
we   may   reafonably  conjecture   from  the 
paflages  I  have*mentioned,  and  particular- 
ly the  laft,   where   the  error  is  fo  grofs,   as 
to   convince  me  that  we  cannot  abfolutely 
depend  upon  what  the  Roman  authors  have 
franflated  from  the  Greek,  much  lefs  upon 
xvhat  they  have  collected  from  them     And 
I    am    more   and   more    confirmed   in    an 
opinion,   which    I   had  formed  long  ago, 
that    even    the    hiftory    of   the     Romans 
themfelves  is  bed  learned  from  the  Greek 
writers,  as  well  as  their  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners.    So  that,    in  order  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted     with    the   pnnCeps    terrarum 
populus,  (a  mod  valuable  part  I  think  of 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  as  they  certain- 
ly were  the  greateft  people  that  ever  ex- 
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ifted  in  arms  and  government,  and  in 
the  variety  of  their  hiftory  exhibit  to  us 
every  fcene  of  human  nature,  the  beft  and 
the  worft,  the  greateft  virtues  and  the 
greateft  vices,  the  greateft  happineis  and 
the  greateft  mifery),  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fery  to  be  a  Greek  fcholar. 

As  to  the  obfcurity  of  Livy's  ftile,  of 
which  1  complain  fo  much,  it  muft  be  e- 
vident  to  any  man  who  is  a  judge  of  wri- 
ting, and  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
his  ftile  with  that  of  the  Halicarnaflian, 
who  writes  upon  the  fame  fubject,  and  of 
whom  I  propofe  to  fpeak  in  this  book,  or 
•with  that  of  his  countryman  Julius  Caefar, 
of  whom  I  fliall  fpeak  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  although  I  cannot  praife  the  rheto- 
rical Jitle  of  Livy  any  more  than  that  of  his 
narrative,  I  Ihould   not  do  him  juftice  if  I 
did  not  ackowledge  that  the  matter  of  his 
fpeeches  is  admirable ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
better  common  place  book  for  arguments  on 
every  political  iubjecl: :  And  therefore  I  think 
Jiis  fpeeches  fhould  be  diligently  ftudied  by 
all  our  parliamentary  fpeakers,  not  for  the 
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flile,  which  I  would  not  have  them  imi- 
tate, but  for  the  matter :  For,  as  to  the 
flile,  I  cannot  help  faying,  though  1  know 
that  many  will  think  the  opinion  fingular, 
that,  when  I  compare  it  with  the  ftile  of 
Herodotus,  or  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian 
in  Greek,  or  of  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  it 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  Sophifter, 
who  beftows  more  labour  upon  words  than 
upon  things.  This  may  be  excufed  in  a 
•  ichool  of  declamation  upon  fictitious  fub- 
je£ts  ;  but  where  the  fubject  is,  fuch  as 
Livy's,  the  hiftory  of  a  great  people,  if 
the  compofition  appear  to  be  overlabour- 
ed, it  very  much  offends  a  judicious  read- 
er :  And  with  very  good  reafon,  becaufe 
ornaments  of  that  kind,  if  they  Jlkk  out, 
and  as  Petronius  very  well  exprefles  it, 
extra  corpus  oratloms  eminent,  muft  divert 
his  attention  from  the  matter.  The  worft 
fault  in  ftile,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obfer- 
ved,  is  to  labour  to  write  ill.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  is  the  cafe  of  Livy  in  many 
pafiages,  where  his  fhort,  fmart,  pointed  fen- 
tences,  the  vibrant esfententiolae  of  Petroni- 
us, muft  have  coft  him  a  great  deal  of 
pai 
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As  from  what  I  have  written  at  fuch 
length  upon  this  author,  it  appears  that  I 
have  been  pretty  much  converfant  with 
him,  I  will  fubjoin  by  way  of  note  fome 
obfervations  that  have  occurred  to  me  up- 
on his  text  as  it  (rands  in  the  printed  edi- 
tions *. 


*  Livy,  lib.  9  cap.  15.  Gens  dullae  ad  id  volunta- 
tis  ?  Is  not  that  a  Grecifm  ?  ad  id  for  tif  T«5< — that  is, 
to  this  time.  Upon  this  paflage  Crevier  has  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  beftow  any  note. 

In  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph  the  reading 
in  Crevier  is  thus  :  *%uin  duces  ftcut  belli ,  it  a  infatiabilif 
fupplicii  futures  fitij/e.  I  fay  the  reading  fhould  be  infa- 
tiabiles.  No  note  of  Crevier  here  neither. 

In  the  nth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  it  is  printed,  Pacemftbi  habeat  ffcilicet/0- 
pttlus  RomamssJ,  /egiones  capias  viclori  rejlituat.  Gronovius 
would  correct  this,  and  read  pacem  tie  habeat  i  but  I  fay 
the  fenfe  is  much  better  as  it  is.  And  the  meaning  is  : 
«  Let  the  Romans  do  with  the  peace  what  they  will, 
«  ratify  it  or  not  as  they  pleafe  ;  but  let  them  reftore 
*  to  us  the  legions,  which  we  once  conquered  and  had 
'  in  our  power.'  It  appears  from  a  note  of  Crevier  up- 
on this  paflage,  that  neither  he  nor  Gronovius  under- 
ftood  it.  He  has  no  note  at  all  upon  the  expreffioa 
in  the  fentence  that  follow?,  dignum  erat,  which,  I  doubt. 
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he  did  not  underftand  to  be  the  fame  with  dignum  ejjett 
the  common  Latin  expreffion :  Whereas  dignum  erat 
is  a  Greek  idiom  ;  for  the  Greeks  would  fay  «|<«»  «» 
jir,  with  the  verb  in  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 
But  that  imperfect  is  alfo  ufed  in  Latin,  as  where  Vir- 
gil fays,  fpeaking  of  a  tree  in  Media, 

Ipfa  ingens  arbor,  faciemque  fimillima  lauro  ; 
Et,  fi  non  aliam  late  jaftaret  odorem, 
Laurus  erat. Gear.  2.  v.  131. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  expreffion  is  obfcure  in  the  La- 
tin for  want  of  the  potential  particle  '*> ;  but  that  was 
a  defect  in  their  language,  which  the  Romans  could 
not  help.  But  I  think  that  was  a  reafon  why  they 
fhould  have  ufed,  in  fuch  expreffions,  the  common  i- 
diom  of  their  own  language  rather  than  the  Greek 
idiom. 

Lib.  10.  cap.  26.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  hisfpeechto 
the  people  concerning  a  coadjutor  to  him  in  the  war 
againft  the  Etrurians,  fays,  «  Caeterum  fi  ftbi  adjuto- 
*  rem  belli  fociumque  imperil  darenit  quonam  modofe  obli- 
'  vi/ci  P.  Decii  confulis,  per  tot  collegia  exferti,  poffe  ? 
Where  we  may  obferve,  firft  a  very  fine  imitation  of 
what  Diomede  in  Homer  fays,  when  it  was  propofed 
to  him  to  chufe  an  aflbciate  in  his  night  expedition  ; 

Hu-,  nr  ftritr  Ojy£»je«  ty*  Stioit  ^ctCoi^v. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  collegia 
there  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  might  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  Crevier.  It  denotes  not  what  we" 
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call  colleges,  but  what  we  would  call  colleague/hips,  that 
is,  offices  in  which  before  they  had  been  colleagues,  of 
which  there  were  fome,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
part  of  the  hiftory.  Upon  this  paflage  Crevier  fays 
not  a  word.  There  is  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  fame 
chapter,  where  Crevier  rejects  an  emendation  of  Gro- 
novius,  but  does  not  make  one  himlelf,  which  I  think 
is  as  eafily  made  as  it  is  neceflary.  It  is  where  Livy 
fays,  that  both  the  confuls  went  to  this  Etrurian  war, 
turn  quatuor  leglonibus  et  magno  equitatu  Romano^  Campa- 
nifque  mille  equitibus,  dele  ft  is  ad  id  helium,  miflisy  et  focio- 
rum  nominifque  Latini  majore  exercitu  quam  Romani. 
Where  I  think  we  fhould  read,  in  place  of  Romani,  Ro~ 
manorum ;  or  otherwife  there  muft  be  an  ellipfis  fup- 
pofed,  and  we  muft  underftand  confecerant  or  emiferant ; 
but  I  would  rather  chufe  the  correction,  becaufe  I  think 
the  ellipfis  too  violent. 


VOL.  V.  K 
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CHAP.        II. 


Of  Julius  Caefars  Commentaries  — 
jeci  of  them  of  great  importance. — The 
character  of  the  Man. — His  military  ac- 
tions, the  grtatejl  that  ever  •were.— 
The  ftilc  of  his  Commentaries,  the  beft 
hijlorical  ftile  among  the  Romans; — won- 
derful confidering  hjiv  hajlily  it  mujl  have 
been  'written  amidjl  fuch  great  occupa- 
tion. 

I  SHOULD  think  what  I  have  faid  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  upon  the  fubject 
of  the  Latin  hiftorians,  very  imperfect, 
if  1  did  not  add  fomething  concerning  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  the  beft  of  them  all  in  my  opi- 
nion in  point  of  ftile  ;  and,  for  the  fubject 
of  his  hiftory,  tho'  it  take  in  but  a  fmall 
extent  of  time,  and  be  not  the  hiflory  of  a 
nation  or  kingdom,  it  contains  events  of 
fuch  importance,  and  is  treated  by  the  au- 
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thor  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  firft  hUiorians  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  for  his  Commentaries  contain  an  account 
of  the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nobleft  army,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  been  fince  the  heroic  ages, 
and  more  attached  to  him  than  I  believe 
ever  any  army  was  to  a  general :  And  I 
think  with  good  reafon  ;  for  he  was  pof- 
feflTed  of  all  the  qualities  that  could  gaia 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  was  brave,  .magna- 
nimous, moft  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  a  moft  merciful 
and  forgiving  difpofition.  Although  there 
never  was  a  general  that  ihowed  more  con- 
duel:,  by  which  he  fometimes  conquered 
without  fighting,  as  in  his  war  againft  A- 
franius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  generals  in 
Spain,  yet  he  afcribes  the  moft  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  valour  of  his  foldiers  ;  and 
generally  concludes  the  defcription  of  his 
battles  by  telling  us  that  the  enemies  diu- 
tius  virtuti  noftrorum  militum  reftjlere  non 
potuerunt.  And  in  one  of  his  greateft  bat- 
tles, that  with  Arioviftus,  he  gives  a  great 
(hare  of  the  glory  of  the  victory  to  the 
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prefence  of  mind  and  good  conduct  of 
one  of  his  officers,  young  Craffus,  who 
gave  the  fignal  to  the  body  of  referve 
to  advance  and  fupport  one  of  his  wings, 
which  was  overpowered  by  the  multitude 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  beginning  to  give 
ground.  In  fhort,  he  was  fo  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  foldiers,  that,  when  they 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, fome  of  them  rather  than  ferve  a- 
gainft  him  chofe  to  be  put  to  death  *. 

The  martial  exploits  of  Julius  may  be 
praifed  in  the  fame  way  that  Neftor  praifes 
the  heroes  that  lived  before  him  :  *  They 
*  were  the  braveft  of  men,'  fays  Neftor, 
'  and  fought  with  the  braveft  of  men  j"'. 
For  Julius  had  not  to  deal  with  enemies 
fuch  as  fome  generals  of  late  had  to  deal 
with,  whom  to  conquer  would  have  been 
no  glory,  tho'  to  be  conquered  by  them 

*  De  Bello  Africano,  cap.  44.  et  fcq. 

•jp  K.«gT/0-r«f  5ij  xciiot  izTi%ttnvr  r^ecSHt  «ij]j*»* 
Ktt^rtQret  f»n  tQtt,  x.xi  mt^nQrott  tftK%iiTt. 

Iliad  i.  v.  266. 
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was  the  greateft  difgrace ;  but  he  had 
for  adverfaries  a  great  nation,  who  at  that 
time  excelled  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  glory  of  arras^  as  the  Romans  them- 
felvesconfefled*,  and  of  whom,  for  that  rea- 
fon  they  were  more  afraid  than  of  any  o- 
ther  nation  ;  I  mean  the  Gauls; — alfo  the 
Helvetii,  who,  for  the  love  of  glory  and 
of  eopqueft,  did,  what  1  believe  no  other 
nation  did  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
left  their  whole  country,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  deftroying  their  towns  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  villages  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred^  and  all  other  houfes  be- 
fides,  in  (hort,  every  thing  they  could  not 
carry  with  them,  even  the  corn  that  they  did 
not  take  with  them,  in  order  to  conquer  Gaul, 
and  make  a  fettlement  in  fome  of  its  fertile 
provinces")".  Thefe  I  think  he  could  not 
have  conquered,  his  army  not  being  either 
fo  numerous,  or  fo  well  formed  and  difcipli- 
ned  when  he  fought  with  them  as  it  was 
afterwards,  if  it  had  not  been  for  very 

*  Cicero,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  Julius  Caefar, 
makes  this  confeffion.     See  p.  p.  of  this  volume. 

f  Caefar.     DC  Bdlo  Galileo,  lib.  i.  cap.  5, 
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good  conduct  on  his  part,  by  which  he  dc- 
ftroyed  one  fourth  of  the  Helvetii  before 
he  came  to  an  engagement  with  them  *,  and 
great  rafhnefs  and  foolifti  confidence  on 
their  part,  which  made  them  attack  him 
with  all  the  advantages  of  ground.  Then 
he  fought  alfo  with  a  people  ftill  more 
fierce  and  warlike  than  the  Gauls,  or  even 
the  Helvetii,  I  mean  the  Germans  ;  and, 
having  overcome  them  in  a  great  battle, 
drove  them  out  of  Gaul,  and  followed 
them  even  to  their  own  country,  being  the 
firft  of  the  Romans  that  crofled  the  Rhine. 
And,  laft  of  all,  he  fought  with  his  own 
countrymen  the  Romans,  then  the  greateft 
people  in  the  world,  with  one  of  the  great- 
eft  generals  at  their  head  they  ever  produ- 
ced, I  mean  Pompey,  who  was  fupported 
by  all  the  authority  of  their  ftate,  and  all 
the  forms  of  their  government ;  and  who, 
befides  a  very  great  army,  which  he  com- 
manded himfelf  in  Theflaly,  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  army  of  Julius, 
had  a  veteran  army  commanded  by  his 
Lieutenants,  with  which  he  occupied  the 
province  of  Spain;  and  over  and  above  all 

*  Caefar.  lib.  i.  De  Belh  GaWcc,  cap.  12. 
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this,  had  the  abfolute  command  of  the  fea, 
which  he  covered  with  his  Ihips. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  all 
this  praife  which  1  have  beftowed  on  Ju- 
lius, that  he  overturned  the  conftitution, 
and  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
This  indeed  I  fhould  think  a  great  charge, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  my  fatisfaction, 
that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time  capable 
of  liberty,  and  fit  to  govern  themfelves,  or 
that  it  was  not  the  greateft  good  fortune 
which  could  befall  them  to  have  fuch  a 
mafter  as  Julius.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
it  was  true  what  he  faid,  that  the  common- 
wealth at  that  time  was  nothing  but  a 
name  without  a  fubftance*.  But  if  it  had 

*  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Catfaris,  cap.  78.  His  words 
are,  Nibil  ejje  rempublicam,  appellationem  mcdo,ftne  corpo- 
re  ft  fpecie.  Nor  was  this  the  opinion  of  Julius  only, 
but  alfo  of  Cicero,  who  was  of  the  contrary  party  ;  for 
in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  where  he  Ipeaks  his  fentiments 
of  the  ftate  of  the  republic  more  freely  than  any  where 
elfe,  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  Amifimus,  mi  Pomponi, 
emnem  non  modo  fiiccum  ac  fanguinem,  fed  etiam  color  em  et 
fpeciem  priftinatri  civitatis.  Nulla  eft  refpublica,  in  quit 
dekclsr,  in  qua  acquiefctm. .  Lib.  4.  Ep.  17. 
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been  otherwife,  I  think  he  was  not  only 
provoked  to  do  what  he  did,  but  it  was  in 
felf  defence  ;  for  he  muft  have  been  ruin- 
ed and  undone  by  the  violence  and  inju- 
ilice  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had  not  fought 
protection  from  his  army.  This  was  what 
he  himfelf  faid  in  the  field  of  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  when  he  faw  fo  many  of  the 
Romans  lying  dead.  '  Hoc  voluerunt :  tan- 
*  tis  rebus  geftis,  C.  Caefar  condemnatus  ef- 
'  femy  nifi  ab  exercitu  auxilium  petiijfem  *.' 

Such  was  the  man  whofe  actions  are 
related  in  thefe  commentaries.  The  fub- 
ject  of  them  mull  be.  acknowledged  to 
be  great  and  noble :  And,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  there  is  no  author  ex- 
ceeds him.  His  defcriptions  of  battles  and 
other  military  operations  are  fuch,  that  he  is 
equalled  by  none  unlefs  perhaps  by  Polybius. 
And  even  him  he  exceeds  in  explaining 
the  councils  by  which  they  were  conduct- 
ed :  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  that,  as  they 
were  his  own  councils  ;  tho',  to  explain 
even  them  as  he  has  done,  is  no  common 

*  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Caefaris,  cap.  30. 
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merit  in  an  hiftorian,  as  Hirtius  has  well 
obferved  in  his  preface  to  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war. 

Long  fpeeches  in  memoirs  would  have 
been  improper  ;  but  he  has  fhort  ones,  as 
many  as  are  proper,  and  thefe  exceeding- 
ly well  compofed,  all  of  them  full  of  fenfe 
and  matter,  without  the  affectation  of  any 
ornament  of  words.  And  what  he  has  gi- 
ven us,  by  way  of  digreflion,  upon  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  manners  of  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, is  very  much  to  the  purpofe,  and  is 
extremely  inftructive,  being  the  account, 
the  moft  to  be  depended  upon,  of  the  man- 
ners of  thofe  two  great  nations  at  that  time. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  thefe  commentaries,  I 
think  I  need  fay  nothing  of  it  after  the  eu- 
logium  that  Cicero  has  beftowed  on  it  *, 


*  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  cap.  75  :  Where, 
fpeaking  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  he  fays,  That  they 
are,  *  nudi,  recliy  ct  vennjtit  omni  ornatu  orationis,  tanquam 
*  veftet  detrafto?  Here  is  a  character  of  ftile,  which  I 
think  is  the  juft  reverfe  of  the  ftile  of  Livy  and  Taci- 
tus. Cicero  feems  to  compare  it  to  a  fine  naked  Greek 

VOL.  V.  L 
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which  is  to  be  the  more  regarded,  for  two 
reafons  :  lirft,  That  Cicero  did  not  like 
the  man,  being  of  the  oppofite  party  in 
in  the  (late  ;  and,  2<//y,  Bccaufe  the  ilile 

ftatue,  which,  all  ConnoifTeurs  agree,  could  not  be  imT 
proved  by  any  drefs,  but  on  the  contrary  disfigured. 
He  adds  :  '  Nihil  enim  eft  in  hijtoriat  pura  et  illujlri  Ire- 
(  -vitate  dulcius.'  Now  the  brevity  of  Livy  and  Taci- 
tus is  neither  pure  nor  perfpicuous.  See  what  I  have 
further  faid  of'Julius  Caefar's  ftile,  in  vol.  3.  cap.  20. 
p.  383. 

There  are  fame,  I  know,  pretending  to  be  critics,  who 
are  offended  with  the  repetition  of  words  in  thefe  Com- 
mentaries, particularly  with  the  repetition  of  the  noun 
with  the  relative,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Caefar  : 
But  it  gives,  I  think,  a  great  perfpicuity  to  the  ftile  ;  and 
I  have  obferved,  for  want  of  it,  ambiguities  both  in  La- 
tin and  Englifh.  Such  critics  find  fault  alfo  with  the 
fame  word  occurring  at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  two 
or  three  lines  :  But,  for  my  part,  I  approve  more  of 
that  than  of  a  ftudied  and  affected  change  of  the  word, 
which,  I  know,  fome  writers  labour  very  much,  tho' 
I  think  it  is  what  Terence  calls  obfcura  diligentia.  I 
have  heard  of  a  Frenchman,  who  acknowledged  that 
the  matter  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  was  very  fine  : 
«  But,'  fays  he,  if  I  had  been  to  write  them,  ihcjlile 
'  would  have  been  very  different :'  And  I  am  perfua- 
ded  it  would  have  been  fo  j  and  it  is  likely  would  have 
been  more  approved  by  our  reviewers  and  fuch  critics 
as  I  have  been  mentioning. 
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of  them  is  very  different  from  Cicero  s 
own  ftile,  which  was  diiliked,  as  is  well 
known,  by  feveral  of  his  own  coternpora- 
ries,  as  not  altogether  chafle  and  Attick., 
but  having  a  good  deal  of  Afiatic  tumor. 
I  fhall  therefore  only  fay  one  thing  more 
in  commendation  of  Caefar's  ftile,  that, 
if  it  be  the  greateft  praife,  as  I  think  it 
is,  of  a  ftile,  to  draw  your  attention  to 
Things  more  than  to  Wordsj  there  is  no 
ftile  in  that  refpect  preferable  to  the  ftile 
of  thefe  Commentaries.  When  you  fit 
down  to  read  them,  you  attend  fo  little  to 
the  words,  and  are  fo  drawn  on  by  the 
matter,  that  you  dont  know  where  to  flop  : 
Which  1  myfelf  experienced  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  for,  having  begun  to  read  them, 
that  I  might  give  a  better  account  of  the 
ftile  of  them,  i  was  fo  carried  on  by  the 
matter  that  I  could  not  ftop  till  I  had  read 
them  almoft  all  over,  thoJ  I  had  done  fo 
feveral  times  before,  being  the  firft  book 
of  Latin  that  was  put  into  my  hands,  and 
a  book  that  1  always  admired. 

What  Hirtius  fays  of  him,  in   his  very 
elegant  preface  to  the  eighth  book  of  the 
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Gallic  war,  is  I  think  remarkable.  c  O- 
1  thers,1  lays  he,  *  know  how  well  they 
*  are  written,  but  I  know  how  quickly.* 
And  indeed,  when  I  confider  what  a 
wonderful  deal  of  bufinefs  he  carried  on, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  his  Commentaries  were  little  more 
than  an  extempory  performance.  Nor 
will  this  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
eonfider  the  wonderful  acutenefs  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  his  mind.  He  dictated,  as 
Pliny  informs  us  *,  to  four  at  a  time,  and, 
when  he  was  doing  nothing  elfe,  to  feven. 
And  even  when  he  was  riding  he  could 
dictate  to  two  or  more,  as  Plutarch,  in  his 
life,  informs  us  f.  A  man  therefore  who 
was  fo  much  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  capa- 
ble of  doing  fo  many  things  at  the  fame 
time,  might  write  Commentaries  of  his  own 
actions  as  well  as  he  has  written,  and  as 
haftily,  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  occu- 
pations. 

»  Lib.  7.  cap.  t$. 
f  In  Vita  Caefarb. 
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CHAP.        Ill, 


Of  the  Roman  hiflories  of  the  Halicarnajfian 
and  Polybius, — if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
ferred to  us,   the  Roman  empire  'would 
have  appeared  to  have  been  the  work  of 
chance i  not  of  iv'ifdom  and  virtue. — And 
Jirft  of  Dionyftus. — He  as  well  prepared 
for  'writing  his  hijlory  as  any  man  could 
be; — learned  the  Latin  language  for  that 
purpofe  ;  — his  account  of  that  language. 
— Thefrfl  book  of  the  Halicarnaffian^  the 
beft  piece  of  archeology  extant. — The  au- 
thor s  diligence  in  collecting  from  fo  many 
different  authors  Greek  and  Latin. — Of 
the  Aborigines, — the  Latins, — and  Ro- 
mans ; — all  the  fame  people  under  diffe- 
rent names,  nnd  originally  from  Arcadia. 
— 'The  Pelafgi  alfot — and  the  colony  that 
came  'with  Evander^  like'wife  from  that 
country. — Of  thofe  that  came  'with  Her- 
cules ; — an  account  of  that  hero. — 'The 
ftxth  and  lajl  migration  into.  Latiumfrom 
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Greece,  'was  that  of  the  Trojans  under  the 
conducl  of  JEneas. — The  Trojans  alfo  o- 
riginally  from  Arcadia. — Of  (jhe  genealo- 
gy of  JEneas. — His  voyage  from  Troy  to 
Latium  very  •well  traced  by  our  author  ; 
— proved  by  the  univerfal  belief  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  50  Trojan  families 
Jlill  exifting  ivhen  our  author  •wrote. — 
The  Romans ,  mixed  as  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent colonies,  all  originally  Greeks. — So 
noble  a  dcfcent  given  to  them  by  Diony- 
ftus,  makes  his  hiftory  credible. — Livy  3 
account  rf  the  Romans,  compared  -with 
that  of  the  Halicarnajfian : — For  any  thing 
Livy  has f aid)  they  might  have  been  all  ori- 
ginally barbarians,  fugitives,  andjlavest 
— Some  of  them,  according  to  his  account, 
ivere  really  Jlaves. — The  noblejl  defcent 
not  fufficient,  •without  good  education, 
laws,  and  injlitutions. — The  Romans 
bred  as  well  as  born  to  be  mafters  of  the 
•world. — Of  the  injlitutions  of  Romulus. 
—  i ft,  7 he  Patronage  and  Clitntfliip  he 
introduced. — The  happy  confequences  of 
this  inflitution. — Next,  The  form  of  go- 
vernment injlituted  by  Romulus ;  not  fo 
democratical  as  it  became  in  after  times, 
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but  'well  mixed  and  poifcd ; — the  moft 
antient  and  be  ft  of  all  governments. — The 
beft  of  all  Romulus '  s  injlitutions  twas  the 
family -government,  <which  he  tft&blifbtd. 
— This  the  chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur. — The  happy  con/tquences  of  it : — 
Vainly  attempted  by  other  nations,  even  by 
the  Spartans. — Livy  mentions  but  one  of 
Romulus'*  fcvcn  injlitutions,  and  that 
very  fijortly. — Of  the  religious  inftitu- 
tions  of  Romulus. — The  flate  of  religion 
in  Latium  in  his  time  ;  —  agoodfyjlem.of 
Theifm,  'without  the  mixture  of  thofe 
impious  fable /,  •which  difgraced  the  Greek 
religion  in  the  days  of  our  author. — This 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  Romulus , 
but  imported  by  the  Greek  colonies  that 
had  fettled  in  Latium  before  his  time. 
— Romulus  inflituted  religious  fejlivals^ 
andfacrifices,  and  many  priejlhoods. — Li- 
vy  not  more  full  upon  the  religious  infti- 
(utions  of  Romulus  than  upon  the  civil ; 
— 'wonderful  that  hefhould  have  faidfy 
little  of  fo  great  a  King  and  the  founder 
of  Rome  ; — one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
ever  exifted ; — an  altar  erccled  to  him  by 
an  Italian  in  later  times. — Uvy  fuller 
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upon  the  religious  inflitutions  of  Numa  ; 
— but  not  fo  full  and  diflincl  as  the  Hali- 
carnajjian  ; — omits  one  of  the  civil  injli- 
tut  ions  of  Numa  of  great  importance. — 
Dionyfius,  a  moft  religious  hiftorian,  but 
not  fuperftitious,  becaufe  he  believes  in 
demons  and  extraordinary  inter pofitions  of 
divinity.— The  people  of  Rome,  the  mojl 
religious  people  in  the  world; — more  reli- 
gious than  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians  ; — 
lived  voith  their  Godsy  and  confulted 
them  upon  all  occajions  public  and  private. 
— The  •wonderful  effect  that  this  muft 
have  had  upon  their  lives  and  manners. 
—In  their  degenerate  Jl  ate  they  neglected 
religion. — This  a  certain  proof  of  degene- 
racy in  all  nations. — Apology  of  the  au- 
thor for  in/iftingfo  much  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  HalicarnaJJian  s  hi/lory  in  a  ivork 
•which  profejfes  only  to  treat  of  ftile. — 
Of  the  Stile  of  the  Halicarnqffian  s  hifto- 
ry  ; — the  greateji  beauty  both  in  the  nar- 
rative and  rhetorical  part  of  it ; — not  fo 
figured  as  the  Jlile  of  Thucydides,  nor  fo 
plain  as  that  of  Xenophon. — His  fpeeches 
alljpeeches  of  bufmefs, — neither  Sophifti- 
cal  nor  declamatory. — Photius'sjudgmtnt 
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of  the  Halicarnaffiatisftile,  ill  founded ;— 
no  objcurity  or  perplexity  in  his  Jlile,  ex- 
crpt  where  the  MS.  is  faulty. — Of  the 
HalicarnaJJian  s  critical  works  ; — a  neiv 
edition  both  of  thefe  and  of  his  hiflory^  re- 
commended to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford. — 
Faults  in  the  prefent  edition  that  may  be 
corrected  \ — one  of  them  mentioned. 


1COME  now  to  fpeak  of  two  Greek  hi^- 
ftorians  of  Roman  affairs,  (and  I  fhall 
mention  no  more,  neither  Greek  nor  La- 
tin), Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  and  Po- 
lybius.  Without  thefe  two,  tho'  every 
other  Greek  or  Roman  writer  upon  the 
fubjedfc  of  Rome  had  come  down  to  us 
entire,  I  fhould  have  been  difpofed  to 
think,  as  many  of  the  Greeks  did  at  the 
time  the  Halicarnaffian  wrote  *,  that  this 
great  empire  of  Rome  was  either  the  work 
of  mere  chance,  or  rather,  as  I  believe 
that  nothing  in  the  univerfc  is  produced 
in  that  way,  of  a  fupernatural  and  mi- 
raculous interpofidon  of  the  divine  provi- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  et  5. 

VOL.  V.  M  " 
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dencc.  But,  from  the  ftudy  of  thefe  two 
authors,  I  have  learned  that  their  govern- 
ment, their  jriftitutions  religious  and  civil, 
their  military  art,  in  which  they  exceeded 
all  nations  that  are,  were,  or,  I  believe,  ever 
will  be ;—  and,  laftly  their  manners,  with- 
out which  no  people  can  be  great,  good, 
or  happy,  were  fuch,  that  I  no  longer  won- 
der they  mould  become  the  greateft  people 
in  the  world,  efpecially  when  I  confider 
how  inferior  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  were  to  them  in  thefe  refpeds. at 
the  time  they  rofe  to  univerfal  empire. 

I  will  begin  with  the  Halicarnaflian, 
who,  I 'think,  was  as  well  prepared  for  the 
great  work  of  hiftory  he  undertook  as  any 
man  could  well  be.  For  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  was  two  and  twenty  years 
in  Rome  preparing  materials  for  his  hifto- 
ry, during  which  time  he  learned  the  La- 
tin dialed  of  the  Greek,  which  he  fays 
was  for  the  greater  part  JEolic  *  ;  and,  af- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  I.  in  fine.     Where  he  fays  that  all 
that  the  Reman  language  had  fuffered  by  the  mixture 


of  fo  many  people  with  them,  was,  T»  H»  *x<rt 

*. — Here  I  think  the  Halicarnaffian  does  full  ju- 
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ter  having  converfed  with  the  moft  learned 
in  Rome  upon  the  fubjeft  of  their  hiftory^ 
and  got  all  the  information  he  could  from, 
them^  and  fcom  the  antient  Roman  hifto- 
rians  he  mentions,  fuch  as  Porcius  Cato^ 
Fabius  Maximus,  Valerias  AntiaSj  and  o- 
ther  refpedtable  authors,  he  then,  and  not 
till  then,  began  his  work  *.  And  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  not  only  confulted  authors^ 
and  the  learned  men  then  living,  but  alfo 
records,  fuch  as  the  tables  of  the  cenfors 

ftice  to  the  Roman  language,  and  more  than  juftice  j 
for,  tho*  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  great  mix-^ 
ture  of  barbarous  words  in  if,  and  tho'  I  be  perfuaded 
that  it  was  a  dialect  of  Greek,  having  more  of  the  JEo- 
lic,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us,  than  of  any  other,  yet 
I  hold  it  to  have  been  a  very  antient  dialect,  (probably 
brought  into  Latium  by  CEnotrus  and  his  Arcadians> 
17  generations  before  the  Trojan  war),  which  came 
off  from  the  parent  language  before  it  was  completely 
formed.  This,  I  think,  is  evident  from  its  want  of 
one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  a  moft  material 
part,  I  mean  the  article^  and  from  its  deficiency  in  thjst 
greateft  art  of  language,  fieRion.  This  deficiency  is  fo 
great,  that,  befides  its  want  of  feveral  tenfes  which  the 
Greeks  have,  it  has  no  prefent  participle  paffive,  ndr 
paft  participle  aftive.  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of 
the  defects  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  preceding 
vol.  lib.  i.  chap.  9.  &  10. 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  I.  cap.  7.  et  74* 
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preferved  in  the  feveral  families  who   had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  that  office. 

His  firft  book  I  think  the  moft  curious 
book  of  archeology  that  is  extant ;  and  the 
fads  as  well  attefted  as  we  can  expect  facts 
fo  antient  to  be.  The  account  he  there 
gives  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy 
makes,  1  think,  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  Man,  as  it  tends  to  fhow  that 
there  has  been  a  conftant  migration,  from 
the  moft  antient  times,  of  men  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world  to  the  weftern  : 
For  I  hold  that  man  is  one  of  thofe  many 
animals,  which  were  not  originally  in  e- 
very  part  of  the  earth,  but  only  in  certain 
countries,  fuch  as  horfes,  a(Tes,  oxen,  buf- 
faloes, and  the  like.  I  therefore  think  that 
his  native  land  is  certain  countries  of  the 
eafl ;  and  that  the  great  difference  betwixt 
him  and  other  animals  is,  that  he  is  by 
nature  deftined  to  live  in  every  country 
and  climate  of  the  earth.  And,  when  he 
comes  to  be  civilized  and  formed  into  fo- 
cieties,  he  in  the  beginning  of  that  ftate 
multiplies  fo  much,  much  more  than  any 
animal  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  wild  flate, 
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that  the  produce  of  the  country  cannot 
maintain  him.  He  therefore  of  neceffity 
migrates  from  his  native  country  to  other 
countries,  where  he  can  find  fuftenance. 
The  Halicarnaflian  in  his  firft  book  men- 
tions five  feveral  migrations  into  Italy,  of 
which  i  mail  fpeak  more  fully  by  and  by. 
All  thefe  appear  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  want  of  fuftenance  in  the  country  from 
whence  they  came,  except  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans, who  were  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  fuperior  force.  And  as  late  as  thofe  mi- 
grations of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  which 
overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  we  are 
aflured  by  a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  Proco- 
pius,  that  it  was  abfolute  want  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  which  obliged  them  to  leave 
their  country  *. 


*  See  Procopius,  De  Bella  Vandalicoy  lib.  I.  cap.  3. 
and  in  feveral  other  places. — See  an  extraordinary  in- 
fhance,  which  he  gives  of  the  multiplication  of  people 
in  an  ifland  that  he  calls  Brittiay,  lying  betwixt  Bri- 
tain and  Scandinavia;  Gotbicae  Hiftoriaey  lib.  4.  p.  467. 
The  Romans,  as  Livy  informs  us,  tho*  they  were  en- 
gaged in  almoft  continual  wars,  in  fome  of  which  they 
fuffered  great  loiTes,  yet  multiplied  fo  faft,  that,  when 
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The  firft  colony,  which,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  tells  us,  came  to  Italy  from  the 
eaft,  were  the  people  called  Aborigines  \ 
for  they  were  not,  as  many  think  the  name 
implies,  avToyfloves,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  were  originally  from 
Arcadia,  from  whence  they  came  under  the 
conduct  of  CEnotrus,  17  generations  before 


their  city  was  no  more  than  543  years  old,  they  had  fent 
out  30  colonies,  (lib.  27.  cap.  9.)  Sigonius  makes  the 
number  of  them  to  be  no  lefs  than  53;  for  he  fays,  that 
Livy  only  reckons  thofe  colonies  who  were  obliged  to 
fend  recruits  to  their  armies.  But  there  were  23  more, 
that,  by  their  original  conftitution,  were  free  from  that 
duty ;  and  who,  on  that  account,  are  faid  by  Livy, 
facrofanftam  vacationem  babere ;  (ibid,  cap,  38)  And, 
notwithftanding  their  prodigious  lofles  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  in  which  they  loft  four  battles  f ucceffively, 
the  laft  of  which  was  the  great  battle  of  Cannae ,  where, 
as  Polybius  informs  us,  70,000  of  them  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  about  10,000  were  made  prifoners, 
they,  in  lefs  than  20  years  after  that  battle,  fent  out 
five  colonies,  300  families  in  each ;  (ibid.  lib.  32.  cap. 
29.)  And  in  more  antient  times  the  multiplication  of 
men  in  thofe  f  mall  ftates  of  Italy  was  ftill  greater ;  for 
Alb.i  Longa,  the  metropolis  of  Rome,  peopled  Latium 
with  its  colonies,  fending  forth  no  lefs  than  30  in  a 
much  fhorter  time  than  Rome  fent  out  the  fame  num- 
ber. (Dionyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  31.) 
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the  Trojan  war  *,  They  poflefTed  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  country,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Umbri,  and  they  were  called 
Aborigines  from  their  chufing  to  live  in 
mountains,  their  native  country  of  Area-" 
dia  being  a  mountainous  country  f.  Thefc 
Aborigines,  he  tells  us,  kept  that  name  till 
the  Trojan  war:  Then  from  their  King  La- 
tinus  they  were  called  Latins  ;  and,  lafl; 
of  all,  they  took  the  name  of  Romans,  from 
the  city  of  Ro.mc%  which  was  built  by.  Ro- 
mulus, and  called  after  his  name  J.  With 
the  Aborigines  were  mixed  fome  Pelafgi^ 
a  people  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal  in, 
the  antient  hiftory  of  Greece.  They  were 
a  very  vagrant  people,  and  inhabited  fun- 
dry  countries  in  Italy,  in  Theffaly,  and  e- 
ven  in  Afia  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries. 
Thefe  too  our  author  derives  from  the- 
fame  country  of  Peloponnefus;  and  I  i 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 

•f  Lib,  i.  cap.  13. 

Ibid,  cap,  9. 
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gine  they  were  originally  an  Arcadian  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  (Enotrians  ;  for  he  fays 
they  had  their  name  from  Pelafgus,  the  fon 
of  Niobe,  an  Arcadian  woman,  by  Jupi- 
ter *. 

The  third  Greek  colony  which  came  to 
Latium  was  alfo  from  Arcadia,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  the  Greek  colonies  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  conductor  of  this  colony  was 
Evander,  who,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  fettled  with  his  followers  up- 
on the  Palantingj  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Palatine  hill,  (for  the  Arcadians, 
as  I  have  obferved,  loved  hills),  which  was 
one  of  the  feven  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  colony  from  Greece  to  La- 
tium came  with  Hercules,  who  left  there 
a  confiderable  number  of  his  followers. 
They,  as  our  author  tells  us,  were  received 
jn  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Greeks  under 
Evander,  being  probably  their  countrymen^ 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 
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and  fettled  near  them  upon  the  hill  called 
Saturniu*  by  the  natives,  and  afterwards 
the  Capitolme  hill  by  the  Romans  *.  Of 
this  hero  the  Halicarnaflian  has  given  us 
the  beft  hiftory  I  believe  extant,  in  which 
he  dift-inguifhes  very  properly  the  fabu- 
lous part  from  the  historical  f. 

The  fifth  and  laft  migration  of  Greeks 
into  the  country  of  Latium  came  with  YE- 
neas  and  the  Trojans  who  had  efcaped 
from  Troy  %.  That  the  Trojans  were  o-' 
riginally  Greeks  who  came  from  Arcadia 
the  parent  country,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
fo  many  Greek  colonies,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  had  been  proved  by  feveral  wri- 
ters before  him  ;  which  proof,  however, 
he  fhortly,  but  very  diftinclly,  ftates  ;  and 
affigns  a  very  good  reafon  for  the  migra- 
tion, pointing  out  alfo  the  feveral  ftages  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  i. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  39.  et  fcq. 

|  All  thefe  five  migrations  are  reckoned  up  by  our 
author"  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  book. 

VOL.  V.  N 
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it,  and  accounting  very  \ve11  how  they 
came  to  fettle  at  laft  in  Afia  upon  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  where  a  part  of  them,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  leader,  named  Idaeus,  fettled 
upon  the  mountain  from  him  called  Ida, 
the  Arcadians,  as  I  have  obferved,  loving 
to  dwell  in  mountains.  And  here  he  gives 
us  a  very  exact  genealogy  of  TEneas,  much 
'the  fame,  I  think,  with  that  given  us  by 
Homer  *. 

That  ./Eneas  came  from  Troy  to  Latium 
he  proves  at  great  length,  beftowing  many 
chapters  upon  it,  as  it  was  a  point,  he 
fays,  difptited.  That  he  efcaped  from 
Troy,  and  came  to  Thracia,  is  related 
by  Helenicus  a  very  antient  Greek  wri- 
ter f  ;  and  of  this  he  feems  to  think  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  But  it  was  much 
queftioned,  whether  he  did  not  remain 
and  die  there,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  place 
betwixt  Turace  and  Italy.  But,  1  think, 
our  author  has  traced  his  voyage  all  the 
way  from  Thrace  to  Italy  by  memorials, 

*  Ibid.  cap.  61. 
•j-  Ibid.  cap.  48. 
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fome  of  which  were  remaining  in  his 
time,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  for  my  part, 
I  have  not  the  lead  doubt  of  the  fad  *. 
And  indeed  the  univerfal  belief  of  a  whole 
people,  1  mean  the  Romans,  and  fo  many 
Trojan  families  as  were  exifting  among 
them  even  at  the  time  our  author  wrote, 
(no  lefs  than  50")",  one  of  which  was  the 
Julian  family,)  put  the  thing  out  of  all 
doubt. 

It  appears,  that,  before  thofe  nations 
from  Peloponnefus  came  into  Italy,  there 
were  other  nations  there,  fuch  as  the  Um- 
bri,  the  Siculi,  and  the  Tyrrhenians.  From 
whence  thefe  nations  came,  we  cannot  tell; 
and  indeed  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  we 
hardly  know  any  thing  more  than  their 
names.  We  cannot  therefore  judge  of  their 
origin,  otherwife  than  from  what  happened 
in  later  times;  and,  if  we  judge  by  that  rule, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  like  wife  came 
from  the  eaft.  As  to  the  Tyrrhenians, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  49.  et  feq. 
f  Lib.  i.  cap.  66, 
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Dionyfms  is  of  opinion  *,  that  they  were 
an  indigenous  nation  in  Italy  ;  which  is  no 
more  than  faying,  that  he  did  not  know 
from  whence  they  came.  But  it  is  now 
difcovered  that  they  fpoke  a  dialect  of  the 
Latin,  and  ufed  the  antient  Greek  charac- 
ter as  the  Latins  did  f.  We  may  therefore, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  36. 

f  See  the  famous  Etrufcan  monument  called  Tabu- 
lae Lttgubinae,  published  by  Johannes  Baptifta  Pafierius, 
with  very  learned  notes ;  from  which  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Tyrrhenians,  a  much  more  antient  people  of 
Italy  than  the  Romans,  fpoke  an  antient  dialect  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  I  conftdcr  as  the  fame  languages, 
and  alfo  ufed  the  Greek  character,  which  was  alfo  the 
antient  Roman  character.  There  are  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  Etrufcan  arts,  publifhed  by  this 
Paflerius,  along  with  the  Tabulae  Lugubinae  j  and,  in 
the  volume  containing  thefe  Tabulae^  the  reader  will 
find  a  reference  to  every  thing  that  has  been  publifh- 
ed on  the  fubjec't  of  this  antient  and  great  people, 
great  not  only  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  arts,  being 
the  people  from  v.'hom  the  Romans  derived  all  their  arts 
till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks. 

Herodotus  makes  the  Hetrurians,  or  Tyrrhenians,  a 
colony  of  the  Lydians  in  Afia.  This,  I  find,  is  doubt- 
ed by  fome  Italian  antiquarians  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  the  fame  language,  thet  fame 
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I  think,  reafonably  prefume  that  they  were 
originally  from  the  fame  country,  tho'  a 
coloay,  no  doubt,  much  more  antient  than 
even  the  (Enotrians  or  Aborigines. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  in  paffing, 
that  the  Arcadians,  who  fent  out  fo  many 
colonies  into  Italy,  were  not  themfelves 
indigenous  in  Peloponnefus,  but  came  from 
Egypt,  where  theie  was  a  diftridl  and  a  ci- 
ty of  the  name  of  Arcadia.  This  is  a  very 
curious  fad  of  antient  hiftory,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Euftathius  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  that  part  of  Homer's  Catalogue 
where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Orcadians.  And,  if 
it  be  true  alfo,  what,  1  think,  I  have  elfe- 
where  proved  *,  that  the  Athenians  were 
likewife  a  colony  from  Egypt,  it  appears, 
that  not  only  arts  and  civility  came  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
people.  Arid,  as  the  Arcadians  and  Athe- 


religion,  the  fame  arts  and  manners,  that  the  Greeks 
had.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  muft  either 
have  been  originally  the  fame  nation,  or  derived  all 
the  things  I  have  mentioned  from  fome  other  nation. 

*  Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  book  3.  chap.  13.  p.  638. 
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nians  were  the  moft*  anttent  people  of 
Greece,  I  think  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
prefume,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
have  at  different  times  come  from  that  pa- 
rent country  of  men,  as  well  as  of  arts  and 
fciences  ;  for  we  are  fure  that  the  Kgyp- 
tians  fent  colonies  into  many  other  coun- 
tries, tho*  there  be  no  memory  preferved 
of  their  fending  any  into  Greece,  except 
the  two  I  have  mentioned  *. — But  to  re- 
turn to  Dionyfius. 

This  part  of  the  Halicarnaflian's  work 
muft  have  coft  him,  as  he  himfelf  tells  usf, 
a  great  deal  of  labour  j  and  he  appears  to 


*  The  Italian  antiquarians,  who  have  published  fo 
many  curious  works  upon  the  Etrufcan  monuments, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Etrulcans  came  o- 
riginally  from  Egypt.  This  opinion  Bonorottus  has 
maintained  in  his  work,  De  origine  Etrufcorum  ex  E- 
gypto ;  feel:.  47.  p.  103.  &  104.  of  his  appendix  ad  O- 
pus  Demjlerianum.  The  fame  is  maintained  by  another 
famous  Tufcan  antiquarian,  Gorius,  torn.  2.  Mufaci 
Etru/ci,  differ*,  i.  See  alfo  what  this  lall  mentioned 
author  has  faid  of  the  Etrufcan  alphabet  in  his  Hr 
£trufca  Ant'iquaria. 

f  Lib.  i.  cap.  8y. 
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have  valued  himfelf  fo  much  upon  it,  that 
from  this  part  of  his  work  he  has  entitled 
the  whole  hiftory,  Roman  Archeology.  He 
muft,  in  compofmg  it,  have  diligently  per- 
ufed  a  great  many  books  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  from  fome  of  which  he  has  given  us 
extracts.  And  here  I  obferve  a  great  dif- 
ference betwixt  him  and  Livy,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  read  any  one  Greek 
book  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory or  antiquities,  Polybius  only  except- 
ed  *.  And  the  older  Roman  hiftorians  and 
antiquarians,  fuch  as  Porcius  Cato,  and 
Caius  Sempronius,  tho'  they  affirmed  that 
the  Aborigines  were  from  Peloponnefus,  yet 
produced  no  authorities  from  any  Greek 
author  f.  But  this  defect  our  author  has 
abundantly  fupplied  J. 

*  He  mentions  him  in  three  places,  lib.  34.  cap. 
50.;  lib.  36  cap.  19.;  et  lib.  39.  cap.  52. ;  but  with-, 
out  any  eulogium,  tho'  from  what  is  preferved  of  Poly- 
bius, it  is  evident  he  has  taken  from  him  almoft  his 
whole  hiftory,  (particularly  the  military  operations)  du- 
ring the  period  ot  which  Poiybius  treats. 

f  Dionyf.  lib.,  i.  cap.  1 1. 
J  Ibid.  cap.  12. 
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Thus  Dionyfius  has  fliown  that  the  peo- 
ple whofe  hiftory  he  writes,  tho*  mixed  of 
different  colonies  comir.g  to  Latium  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  all  originally  Greeks, 
and  of  the  moft  antient  and  bravcil  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  with  whom  the  wifdom  of 
the  oracle  would  not  permit  even  the  La- 
cedemonians to  meddle,  as  Herodotus  has 
informed  us*.  To  mow  that  the  Romans 
were  thus  nobly  defcended,  1  think,  was 
very  well  worth  the  pains  he  has  beftowed 
upon  it  ;  fince,  otherwife,  I  could  have 
hardly  thought  his  hiftory  credible  :  For  I 
fo  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  character  in  nations,  as  well  as  of  fami- 
lies in  the  fame  nation,  that,  with  the  beft 
inftitutions  and  manners,  and  in  the  beft 
country  and  climate  f>  and  with  all  other 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  66. 

f  This  the  Romans  enjoyed ;  and  we  have  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  country  and  climate  of  Italy  given  by 
the  Halicarnaffian,  (lib.  i.  cap.  36.  et  37.),  of  which 
the  diftion  is  fully  as  beautiful,  for  profe,  as  Virgil's 
praife  of  Italy  in  the  Georgics  is  for  verfe,  and  the 
matter  very  much  fuperior ;  for  it  contains  a  full  enu- 
meration of  all  the  advantages  that  a  country  can  en- 
joy from  foil,  climate,  and  variety  of  ground. 
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advantages  that  fortune  could  beftow,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  nation  could  have  ex- 
celled fo  much  in  the  great  arts  of  life, 
arms,  and  government,  and  have  produced 
fuch  illuftrious  characters,  and  eftablimed 
fuch  an  empire  over  mankind,  if  they  had 
not  been  of  the  race  of  the  nobleft  people 
that  ever  exifted,  and -the  mod  eminent 
in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  government. 

Now,  let  us  compare  what  Livy  has  done 
in  this  matter  with  what  the  Halicarnaflian 
has  done.  Livy  gives  no  account  at  all  of 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy  before  the 
Trojans  landed  there.  He  has  indeed  na- 
med the  Aborigines  as  being  there  before 
the  Trojans  :  But  who  they  were,  or  from 
whence  they  came,  he  has  not  told  us. 
Neither  has  he  fhown  that  the  Trojans 
were  originally  Greeks.  Nay,  he  has  not 
proved  that  they  came  to  Italy,  but  has 
taken  it  for  granted,  tho',  as  I  have  obfer- 
vedv  it  was  a  controverted  point.  For  any 
thing,  therefore,  we  can  learn  from  Livy, 
the  Romans  might  have  been  thofe  barba- 
rians, fugitives,  and  flaves,  which  fome  of 

VOL.  V.  O 
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the  Greeks  fuppofed  them  to  be*.  And  in- 
deed, if  we  can  believe  Livy,  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  them  muft  have  been  original- 
ly flaves  ;  for,  he  fays,  that  in  Romulus's 
afylum  all  were  received,  freemen  and 
flaves  without  diftin&ion  j".  Whereas  the 
Halicarnaflian  has  expresfly  told  us,  that 
only  freemen  were  received  J.  And  in- 
deed it  is  hardly  credible,  that  Romulus 
would  have  done  a  thing  fo  unjuft,  as  to 
receive  and  protect  fugitive  flaves  ;  for  he 
muft  have  made  himfelf  and  his  people  de- 
tefted  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
confidered  as  a  public  nuifance. 

But  as  the  nobleft  birth  and  beft  natural 
abilities  will  not  make  great  and  good  men 
without  a  proper  education  and  good  laws 
and  inftitutions,  our  author  has  been  at 
pains  to  make  his  hiftory  probable  alfo  in 
this  refpect,  by  fhowing  us  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  bred  and  lived  under  laws  and 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

f  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

•$  Lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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inftitutions  fitted  to  make  them  the  gover- 
nors of  mankind.  This  he  has  done,  firft, 
in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
whofe  inftitutions  both  civil  and  religious, 
and  particularly  his  civil  inftitutions,  he 
has  explained  at  great  length,  and  with  ve- 
ry proper  obfervations  upon  them,  and 
comparifons  betwixt  them  and  the  infti- 
tutions of  other  nations  *. 

I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  them,  be- 
ginning with  the  firft  he  mentions,  name- 
ly, the  connection  Romulus  eftabliflied  be- 
twixt the  nobles  and  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple by  the  means  of  Patronfliip  and  Clieiit- 
fhip,  which  our  author  very  juftly  cele- 
brates as  an  excellent  contrivance  for  con- 
necting together,  as  much  as  was  poflible, 
two  orders  of  men,  whofe  intereft  appeared 
to  be  directly  oppofite  ;  and  he  obferves, 
that  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  [kind 
practifed  by  other  nations  ;  and  to  it  he 
afcribes  what  otherwife,  I  think,  is  unac- 
countable, that,  for  630  years,  in  all  the  dif- 
putes  that  were  during  that  time,  betwixt 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  &c. 
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Patricians  and  Plebeians,  there  was  no 
bloodfhed,  tho'  fome  of  them  were  very- 
violent,  and  one  of  them  went  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  feceffion  of  the  Plebeians  *. 

ido,  The  form  of  government,  or  con- 
ftitution  as  we  call  it,  was  the  beft  of  the 
mixed  kind  that  can  be  contrived  ;  for  it 
was  not  fo  popular  as  it  became  at  laft,  but 
was  much  more  ariftocratical,  yet  not 
wholly  fo  ;  for,  tho'  it  was  only  the  no- 
bles who  governed,  that  is,  held  the  great 
offices  of  ftate,  it  was  not  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  people;  for  the  people  had  three 
great  privileges,  that  of  creating  magiftrates, 
enacting  laws,  and  declaring  war.  But 
thefe  they  could  not  exercife,  except  under 
the  controtil  of  the  King  and  Senate  :  So 
that,  without  their  approbation,  what  the 
people  determined  was  not  effectual  f. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  9.  10.  &  n. 

f  Livy,  lib.  i  cap  17.  Where  he  tells  us,  that, 
tho'  this  was  altered  in  after  times,  when  the  govern- 
ment became  almoft  quite  popular,  the  form  was  ftill 
kept  up  j  for  the  judgments  of  the  people  were  not 
ralid,  unlefs  thry  were  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the 
fe'nate.  But,  before  the  people  determined,  the  fenate 
became  auftores  in  incirtum  eventum  comitiorum, 
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This  form  of  government  is  much  the  fame 
with  the  heroic  government  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  defcribed 
by  Homer  ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  moft 
natural  of  all  governments,  by  which  the 
beft  men,  who  are  by  God  and  Nature  de- 
ftined  to  govern,  do  accordingly  govern, 
but  not  without  the  confent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  people. 

3/20,  But,  fays  our  author*,  tho'  the  form 
of  the  government  be  ever  fo  excellent, 
and  all  public  matters  regulated  in  the  beft 
manner  poffible,  yet  if  the  private  lives  of 
the  citizens  are  not  fuch  as  they  ought  to 
be,  it  is  impoflible  that  fuch  a  ftate  can  be 
great  and  flourifhing.  Now,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  fays,  two  things  were  devifed  by 
Romulus,  fuch  as  were  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  ftate  ;  namely,  his  law  of  mar- 
riage, which  he  made  an  indiflbluble  focie- 
ty  among  the  Romans,  whereof  the  huf- 
band  was  the  abfolute  ruler;  and,  idly^  the 
power  he  gave  to  fathers  over  their  children, 
even  that  of  life  and  death.  By  thefe  two,  the 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
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domeftic  government,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
every  ftate,  was  better  regulated  among 
the  Romans  than  among  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  profperity  and  greatnefs  of 
the  Roman  people,  tho'  I  do  not  obferve 
that  it  is  much  infifted  upon  in  what  has 
been  written  on  that  fubjecl:  in  modern 
times  ;  but  the  Halicarnaflian,  as  1  have 
obferved,  lays  due  weight  upon  it  *.  In  a 
family  fo  governed,  men  learned  the  two 
moft  important  leflbns  in  human  life,  to  o- 
bey  and  to  command:  And  they  learned 
them  in  their  proper  order ;  fiift  to  obey 
while  they  were  fons  of  the  family,  and 
then  to  command  when  they  were  mafters. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  out  of 
fuch  families  there  came  the  beft  citizens, 
fit  to  difcharge  every  office  of  the  ftate 
civil  or  military  ;  and  to  fuch  an  education 
muft  be  afcribed  what  both  Livy  and  the 
HalicarnafTian  tell  us,  that,  tho'  other 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
might  have  better  armies,  there  was  none 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
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that  had  fo  many  good  generals.  Of  the 
neceflity  of  fuch  a  domeftic  government 
many  ftates,  as  our  author  obferves*,  feem- 
ed  to  have  been  fenfible  ;  but  they  could 
not  make  it  effectual :  And,  particularly, 
they  could  not  contrive  how  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  women,  upon  which, 
however,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  happinefs 
of  a  date  in  a  great  meafure  depends.  And 
accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  Lycur- 
gus,  after  regulating  every  thing  elfe  in 
the  Lacedemonian  policy,  wanted  lad  of 
all  to  lay  reftraints  upon  the  women,  and 
to  prefcribe  a  life  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  men;  but  he  could  not  effeduate  it, 
and  fo  was  obliged  to  leave  one  half  of  his 
citizens  without  manners  or  difcipline.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  ftate  of 
Sparta,  the  beft  formed  of  any,  I  think, 
next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  ruined  by  the 
luxury  and  vanity  of  the  women,  which 
introduced  wealth  among  them,  and  by 
that  means  ruined  the  ftate,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold  f. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24.  et  25. 
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The  laft  of  the  political  inftitutions  of 
this  great  King  was  alfo  mainly  conducive 
to  the  power  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  And  that  was  his  forbidding  the 
exercife  of  fedentary,  mechanic,  and  mo- 
ney-making arts  by  his  citizens,  as  illiberal 
and  tending  to  impair  both  mind  and  bo- 
dy. Thefe  he  left  to  be  practifed  by  flaves 
and  ftrangers  that  happened  to  be  in  Rome. 
But  neither  did  he  confine  his  citizens  en- 
tirely to  the  exercife  of  arms ;  but  divided 
the  bufmefs  of  their  lives  betwixt  war  and 
agriculture;  efteeming,  as  our  author  fays, 
eJtch  of  thefe  lives  to  be  imperfect  without 
the  other.  And  in  this  refpedt  he  prefers,  I 
thinkj  very  juftly,  the  policy  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Lycurgus,  whofe  citizens  praclifed 
arms  only,  while  the  neceflaries  of  life  were 
ftipplied  to  them  by  the  labour  of  others  *. 
The  confequence  of  this  life  of  the  Roman 
foldier  muft  have  been,  that  he  was  more 
able  to  endure  all  toils  and  hardihips  of  li- 
ving, better  than  the  Spartan,  and  had  the 
ufe  of  the  fpade  and  of  other  inftr  uments  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  28. 
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hufbandry,  without  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  they  could  have  conquered 
the  world  *. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  religious  in- 
ftitutions  of  Romulus,  upon  which  he  en- 
larges as  much  as  might  be  expected  from, 
fo  religious  an  hiftorian,  who  every  where 
inculcates  that  there  can  be  no  happinefs 
in  a  ftate  without  religion  ;  for,  fays  he, 
it  is  the  favour  of  the  Gods  that  makes  e- 
very  thing  profper  among  men  f .  He  in- 
troduces his  account  of  thefe  inftitutions 
by  informing  us  of  the  difference  betwixt 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time$ 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  which  is  really 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  vol.  3. 
of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  113. 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 8.  See  alfo  cap.  62.  of  the  fame 
book,  where  he  fays,  c  That  the  Gods  are  the  guardians 
«  of  men  and  the  givers  to  them  of  all  good  things.' 
And,  in  another  paffage  of  the  fame  book  (cap.  68.)  he 
mentions  thofe  who  profefs  that  godlefs  philofophy, 

<  if,'  fays  he,   «  it  can  be  called  philofophy,  which  re- 

<  jefts  all  extraordinary  interpofitions  of  divinity  in  the 
«  affairs  of  men,  with  which  they  faid  the  Gods  took 
«  no  concern.' 

VOL.  V.  P 
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furprifing,  if  we  confider  that  they  were 
the  fame  people,  and  worfhipped  the  fame 
Gods  :  But,  fays  he,  the  Romans  did  not 
admit  into  their  creed  thofe  impious  fto- 
ries,  told  by  the  Greeks,  of  the  caftration  of 
the  Gods,  and  their  deftroying  their  own 
children,  of  their  wars,  wounds,  bonds,  and 
flavery,  and  fuch  like  things  as  are  not  on- 
Jy  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, but  difgrace  even  the  Human.  They 
had  no  wailings  and  lamentations  for  the 
fufferings  of  their  Gods,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
had,  nor  any  Bacchic  rites  or  vigils  of 
men  and  women  together  in  the  temples. 
And  if,  at  any  time,  for  fome  particular 
reafon,  they  admitted  a  foreign  religion  in- 
to their  city,  fuch  as  that  of  Cybele,  or  the 
Idean  Goddefs,  the  rites  were  performed 
under  the  infpeclion  of  the  Roman  magi- 
ftrate ;  nor,  even  in  his  time,  he  fays, 
when  the  manners  were  fo  much  changed 
for  the  worfe,  did  any  Roman  difguife 
himfelf  to  acl:  thofe  ridiculous  mummeries 
that  were  acled  by  the  priefts  of  Cybele  *. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  19.  ct  20. 
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From  this  account  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, upon  which  he  makes  moft  judicious 
reflections,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pu- 
reft  religion,  (and  indeed  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  fays  it  was  foj,  then  known  in  the 
world.  And,  I  think,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, that  it  was  a  genuine  fyftem  of  The- 
ifm,  if  we  only  admit,  that  the  bufmefs  of 
Nature  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  affairs 
of  men  directed  by  inferior  intelligences, 
without  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the 
Supreme  God  :  For,  that  the  Romans,  as 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  admitted  that  there 
was  fuch  a  God,  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men,  and  the  Supreme  Governour  of  the 
univerfe,  is  evident.  Now,  a  man,  who 
believes  that  there  is  the  fame  gradation  of 
intelligences,  as  we  know  there  is  of  o- 
ther  natures  animate  and  inanimate,  and, 
confequently,  that  there  are  intelligences 
far  fuperior  to  man,  interpofed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Supreme  Being,  can  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  to  believe,  that  thofe  intelli- 
gences are  employed  to  fuperintend  the  o- 
perations  both  of  Nature  and  of  man, 
which  I  can  prove  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our 
Scripture  as  well  as  of  philofophy,  were  this 
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the  proper  place  for  fuch  an  inquiry.  So 
far,  therefore,  our  theology  and  theirs  a- 
gree:  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  theirs  was 
not  derived  from  philofophy  and  the  ftu- 
dy  of  Nature,  but  came  from  Crete,  (ulti- 
mately from  Egypt) ;  and  their  Gods  were 
not  immortal  and  immaterial  beings,  but 
mortal  men  born  in  Crete,  to  whom  they 
afcribed  all  the  powers  ot  Gods. 

But,  be  that  as  it  will,  (for  neither  is 
this  a  place  for  fuch  inquiries),  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Halicarnaflian,  that  this  pure 
religion  was  firft  introduced  into  Latium 
by  Romulus,  and  that  he  found  there  a  re- 
ligion fuch  as  that  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
days  of  our  author,  which  he  rejected,  and 
would  not  permit  in  his  dominions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  religion  of 
Latium,  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  imported 
into  that  country  by  the  feveral  colonies 
•which  came  into  it  from  Arcadia,  was  that 
fame  pure  religion,  not  corrupted  and  dif- 
guifed  by  the  abfurd  and  impious  fables  a- 
bove  mentioned,  the  inventions  of  poets, 
promoted  by  the  craft  of  priefts  working 
upon  the  fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the 
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people:  For,  that  there  was  a  great  growth 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  in  later  times, 
which  we  can  trace  from  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer and  downwards,  is  evident  to  any 
man  convedant  in  the  writings  of  that 
poet.  Now,  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  account 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  later  Greek 
religion,  and  the  antient  Greek  religion 
imported  into  Latium  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies who  fettled  there,  one  of  them,  and 
the  principal,  17  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war,  when  I  am  perfuaded  the 
Greek  theology  was  much  purer  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

But,  tho'  I  think  the  Halicarnaffian  is 
miftaken  in  ftippofmg  that  Romulus  intro- 
duced a  new  religion  into  Latium,  I  muft 
believe  what  he  relates  of  his  inftituting 
feafts  and  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
facrifices,  and  priefts,  more,  fays  he,  than 
ever  were  in  any  new  city  or  ftate,  (no  lefs 
than  fixty,  according  to  Terentius  Varro, 
who  prefided  over  the  public  religion),  be- 
fides  thofe  who  took  care  of  the  private  re- 
ligion of  families  *  ;  and  whatever  was 

*  Lij?.  2.  cap,  ai, 
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added  in  facred  matters  by  Numa  and  fuc- 
ceeding  Kings,  was  only  building,  he  fays, 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Romulus  *. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Hali- 
carnaflian's  account  of  theie  inflitutions  of 
Romulus,  as  I  think  it  fhows  our  author 
not  only  to  have  been  a  great  critic,  rheto- 
rician, and  hiftorian^  but  a  philofopher, 
and  a  man  of  great  political  knowledge. 
And  as  to  Romulus,  whom  he  praifes  fo 
much,  I  think  he  muft  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever  li- 
ved ;  and  I  can  almoft  forgive  a  great  fcho- 
lar,  who  lived  foon  after  the  reftoration  of 
letters,  and  who  gave  himfelf  the*  claflical 
name  of  Pomponius  Laetus,  for  building  an 
altar  to  him.  And  indeed,  being  fo  young 
when  he  formed  the  Roman  ftate,  1  Ihould 
have  believed  him  fomething  more  than 
man,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  not  told  us 
that  he  confulted  with  his  grandfather  Nu- 
mitor,  and  was  guided  by  the  wifdom  of  his 
age.  Now,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  wif- 
of thofe  antient  times  j  and  I  believe 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  23. 
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that  the  philofophy  of  government  was  very- 
well  known  long  before  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  heard  of. 

Livy  is  as  fparing  upon  the  fubject  of 
the  religious  ordinances  of  Romulus  as  up- 
on his  civil  ;  and  he  only  mentions  one 
temple  that  he  dedicated  to  the  God  Fere- 
trius,  where  he  hung  up  the  firft^>0//#  0- 
pima,  that  he  had  taken  from  a  King  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  whom  he  had  killed 
in  battle.  This  filence  of  Livy  upon  the 
fubject  of  fo  great  a  King  as  Romulus,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate,  we  muft 
think  very  extraordinary,  unlefs  we  be- 
lieve that  the  many  particulars  Dionyfius 
mentions  of  him  are  mere  fiction  ;  and  it 
muft  appear  more  extraordinary  ftill,  that 
one  of  the  few  particulars  he  mentions  of 
the  civil  adminiftration  of  Romulus,  fhould 
be  a  fact  not  true,  and  which  reflects  fuch 
difhonour  upon  the  origin  of  his  nation;— 
I  mean  the  making  his  afylum  a  fanctuary 
for  fugitive  flaves. 

Livy  is  more  full  in  the  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Numa ; 
but  not  fo  full  and  fo  accurate  even  there 
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as  the  Halicarnaflian,  who  has  told  us 
that  Numa  divided  the  minifters  of  the 
Gods  among  the  Romans  into  eight  claf- 
fes  *,  the  office  of  each  of  which  he  has 
diftindtly  explained.  And  he  has  mention- 
ed one  of  the  civil  inftitutions  of  Numa, 
which  I  thiuk  was  of  confiderable  confe- 
quence,  but  is  omitted  by  Livy  :  For  it 
tended  to  promote  that,  by  which  only  a 
virtuous  community  can  fubfift  ;  I  mean  a- 
griculture.  He  divided  the  land  pofleffed 
by  the  Romans  into  pagi  "f,  which,  as  he 
has  explained  elfewhere  J,  were  tracks  of 
land  appropriated  to  fome  kinds  of  fortifi- 
cation upon  high  places  or  tops  of  hills, 
which  ferved  as  a  refuge  to  the  farmers 
in  cafe  of  an  invafion  by  an  enemy.  Over 
thefe  he  appointed  rulers  and  infpeclors, 
who  took  an  account  how  every  man  belong- 
ing to  the  pagus  cultivated  his  land,  re- 
warding thofe  that  cultivated  well,  and  pu- 
nifhing  thofe  that  cultivated  ill. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  63. 
f  Lib.  2.  cap.  76. 
1  Lib.  4.  cap.  15. 
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From  this  account,  given  by  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa,  it  is  evident  that  he 
himfelf  was,  as  well  as  Livy,  a  mod  reli- 
gious man,  as  appears  from  fundry  parti- 
cular paflages  which  I  have  quoted  above. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  was  fuperftitious, 
becaufe  he  believed  in  fome  extraordinary 
interpofitions  of  divinity,  fuch  as  that  for 
the  j  unification  of  a  Veftal  virgin,  who 
was  accufed  of  having  let  the  facred 
fire  go  out  through  her  fault  *  ;  nor  for 
doubting,  whether,  as  all  things  are  mix- 
ed in  Nature,  there  might  not  be  a  race 
mixed  of  divine  and  human  natures,  com- 
monly called  daemons,  out  of  which  race 
thofe  called  heroes  were  produced.  This 
doubt  he  ftates  when  he  relates  the  ftory 
of  Ilia  the  Veftal  virgin  being  impregnated 
by  Mars  f« 

From  what  Livy,  Dionyfitis,  and  many 
other  authors  have  told  us  of  the  religion 

•    *  Lib.  2.  cap.  68. 
f  Lib.  i.  cap.  77. 
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of  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  they  xvere 
the  moft  religious  people  that  ever  exifted. 
They  not  only  worfhipped  the  great  Gods 
who  governed  the  univerfe,  I  mean  the  12 
Gods  of  the  Greeks  ;  hut  they  had  alfo 
tutelary  Gods  of  their  city,  whom  they 
called  Penates.  Further,  each  curia  had 
its  particular  place  of  worfhip,  and  par- 
ticular facrifices  which  they  performed 
there  ;  and  there  was  one  general  place 
of  worfhip  for  them  all  *  :  Befides  all 
thefe,  each  family  had  its  tutelary  Gods, 
or  Lares,  as  they  were  called,  to  whom 
they  were  conftantly  making  oblations. 
Now,  of  this  kind  of  Deities  neither  Greeks 
nor  Egyptians  appear  to  have  known  any 
thing.  Then  the  Romans  did  nothing  of 
any  moment,  even  in  their  private  affairs, 
without  confuhing  the  Gods  by  augury  or 
harufpicy;  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  fo  conftantly  praclifed  either  by 
Greeks  or  Egyptians.  The  Romans  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  have  lived  with  their 
Gods;  and,  if  we  believe  that  fuch  a  com- 
munication xvith  Superior  Beings  is  wha; 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  13.  65. 
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exalts  our  nature  moft,  and  bellows  upon 
us  the  greateft  felicity  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, we  muft  fuppofe  the  Romans  to  have 
been  the  greateft  and  happieft  people  that 
ever  exifted.  And,  tho'  we  fhould  fuppofe 
all  their  Deities  to  have  been  mere  fictions, 
and  that  there  were  no  Daemons  or  fuperior 
intelligences,  with  whom  they  had  com- 
munication, and  who  revealed  future  e- 
vents  to  them,  and  directed  them  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  ftill  the  belief, 
inter  effe  rebus  humanis  coelefte  numen,  as 
Livy  exprefles  it  *,  and  that  they  were 
under  the  guardianfhip  and  protection  of 
fuperior  beings,  who  had  a  fatherly  care 
of  them,  rewarding  them  when  they  did 
well,  and  punifhing  them  when  they  did 
otherwife,  muft  have  been  of  wonderful 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  manners,  e- 
fpecially  when  we  confider  what  the  Hali- 
carnaiTian  has  very  well  obferved,  that  they 
imputed  nothing  to  thofe  Beings,  impure, 
wicked,  flagitious,  or  any  way  unworthy 
of  a  Divine  Nature.  And  one  of  the 
ih-ongeft  proofs  of  their  degeneracy  in  la* 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  21* 
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ter  times  was  the  neglect  of  religion,  as 
both  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaflian  have  ob- 
ferved  ;  and,  in  general,  1  think,  we  may 
conclude  with  the  greateft  certainty,  that 
where  there  is  little  or  no  religion  among 
a  people3  they  muft  be  in  a  moft  wretched 
ftate,  and  weak  as  well  as  wicked. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  account  he  has  gi- 
ven of  the  inftitutions  of  Romulus  that  the 
Halicarnaflian  has  jQiown  his  political  wif- 
dom,  but  alfo  in  the  ample  Commentary 
he  has  made  upon  the  inftitutions  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  the  fifth  King  of  Rome; 
who  added  every  thing  to  the  political 
fyftem  of  Romulus,  which  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  his  citizens,  and  of  wealth  and 
poffeflions,  made  neceflary.  What  I  mean 
is  his  inftitution  of  the  Cenfus,  and  of  the 
Ccntunata  Comitiat  by  which  he  contri- 
ved with  wonderful  {kill  to  lay  the  bur- 
den of  war  and  of  taxes  upon  the  rich, 
and,  in  return  for  that,  to  give  them  ahnoft 
the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  in  the  ele&ion 
of  magiftrates  and  in  making  war  or  peace 
or  laws,  refervingatthe  fame  time  the  form 
of  the  popular  government,  tho'  he  took 
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away  the  fubftance.  How  the  new  Comi- 
tia,  which  he  introduced,  anfwered  this 
purpofe,  Livy  has  fufficiently  explained, 
tho'  not  fo  fully  as  the  Halicarnaffian. 
But  he  has  not  explained  near  fo  well  the 
policy  of  the  inftituiion,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  wonderful  contrivance 
to  fatisfy  the  people  by  giving  them  a 
{hare  in  the  government,  but  fuch  a  {hare 
as  could  not  almoft  in  any  cafe  be  hurtful 
to  the  ftate  ;  which  I  muft  own,  I  think,  a 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  fuch  as  no 
legiflator  but  himfelf  ever  difcovered. 
And  it  reconciled  in  fuch  a  manner  the  a- 
riftocratic  with  the  popular  government, 
that  the  Roman  polity  might  have  lafted 
forever,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  which 
fooner  or  later  has  been  the  deftruclion  of 
all  governments,  and  I  may  add  of  all  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  Sparta,  1  mean  money, 
from  which  arofe  all  thofe  diforders  in  the 
Roman  ftate  that  ended  at  lafl  in  its  ruin. 

There  was  another  of  the  inftitutions  of 
Servius,  contributing  very  much  to  what 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur;— the  number  of  their  citizens.  Thia 
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was  one  of  the  things,  as  Dionyfms  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  diftinguifhed  them  from  all 
the  ftates  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the 
Spartan,  which,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  citizens,  was  ruined  by  the  lofs 
of  a  fingle  battle  *.  And  in  this  refpetl: 
he  commends  very  much  the  policy  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  he  fays  ought  to  have  been 
imitated  by  the  Greek  ftates,  that,  inftead 
of  putting  to  the  fword,  or  -making  flaves 
of  the  people  in  the  cities  that  he  con- 
quered, he  tranfplanted  them  to  Rome, 
and  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  city,  or 
made  Roman  colonies  of  them.  And  by 
this  means,  and  by  the  afylum  which  he 
opened,  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  ci- 
tizens from  2000  foot,  and  300  horfe,  their 
number  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
46,000  foot,  and  very  near  1000  horfe, 
which  was  their  number  at  his  death  "f. 
The  inftitution  of  Servius  I  now  fpeak  of 
was,  I  think,  no  more  than  carrying  on 
and  compleating  the  fyftem  of  Romulus  ; 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 7, 
f  Ibid.  cap.  16. 
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for,  as  Romulus  received  in  his  afylura, 
and  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all 
free  men  without  diftindion,  whether  they 
were  born  free  or  not  ;  fo  Servius  thought 
it  was  proper  to  give  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  thofe  flaves  who  had  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Romans  themfelves,  as  well  as 
Romulus  had  given  it  to  thofe  who  had  been 
emancipated  by  the  citizens  of  other  ftates. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Dionyfius  defends  this 
new  method  of  creating  citizens,  in  his 
fpeech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Servius  * ;  where  we  have  excellent  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution,  which,  however,  he  obferves,  was 
in  later  times  very  much  abufed  :  And  he 
recommends  it  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  the  cenfors,  to  take  notice 
of  the  abufes  committed  in  the  exercife 
of  that  privilege  by  matters  f ;  and  accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  in  later  times  fome  re- 
gulations were  made  for  that  purpofe,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  law. 

*  Lib.  4.  cap.  23, 
•j-  Ibid.  cap.  24. 
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But,  however  advantageous  this  inftitu- 
tion  was  at  the  time  it  was  made  and  for 
fome  ages  after,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  no- 
velty introduced  by  Servius  into  the  Ro- 
man ftate:  And  not  only  was  it  new  in  that 
ftate,  but  in  every  other  ftate  then  exifting; 
for  it  was  a  thing  unknown  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  that  a  man  by  emancipa- 
ting his  flave,  had  the  power  of  making  a 
citizen  of  him  *.  This  makes  it  the  more 


*  In  Sparta  the  privilege  of  the  City  was  fo  much 
valued,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  having  ever  been 
beftowed,  even  by  public  authority,  except  upon  two 
men  for  very  particular  reafons  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, (lib.  9.  cap.  35.)  ;  much  Icfs  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any  private  citizen  to  beftow  it  upon  his  flave.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  reafon  among  others  why  the 
number  of  citizens  in  Sparta  was  fo  much  reduced  at 
the  time  when  Ariftotle  wrote  his  Books  of  Polity,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus:  Where- 
as this  inftitution  of  Servius  in  Rome,  joined  with  o- 
ther  caufes  of  population,  had  all  the  effects  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  note  (p  93.  &  94.).  To 
which  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  after  the  prodigious 
lofies  they  had  fuftained  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and 
particularly  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Ca>:/ine,  they  carried 
on  the  war  not  only  in  Italy  againft  Hannibal,  and  all 
the  ftates  of  Italy  that  joined  him  after  that  battle,  but 
in  Sicily  and  in  Spain,  and  againft  Philip  of  Maccdon, 
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furprifmg  that  Livy,  when  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  other  novelties  introduced  by 
Servius,  fuch  as  the  Cenfus  and  the  Comitia 
Centuriatay  fhould  not  have  mentioned  this 
inftitution,  much  more  extraordinary  than 
either  of  thefe,  and  unprecedented  in  any 
other  ftate.  And  here,  I  doubt,  lie  cannot 
be  defended  againft  Caligula's  cenfure  of 
him,  that  he  was  negligent  in  his  hiftory. 
That  the  fad  really  happened  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  has  told  it,  I  think,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  cannot 
be  believed,  that  fo  extraordinary  a  cuftom 
fhould  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
without  a  particular  law  enacting  it,  which, 
it  is  not  pretended,  was  made  by  any  King 


and  with  no  lefs  force  than  2 1  legions  of  more  than 
5000  men  each:  And,  after  the  fecond  Punic  war  was  at 
an  end,  they  carried  on  war  againft  the  fame  Philip  of 
Macedon,  whom  they  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  de- 
manding peace  j — carried  their  arms  into  Alia  againft 
Antiochus  the  greateft  King  in  that  country  \ — put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  led  in  triumph 
Perfeus  the  laft  King  of  that  country  ;  and  during  all 
that  time  were  fending  out  colonies  to  different  parts 
of  Italy,  as  Livy  informs  us. 

VOL.  V.  R 
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other  than  Servius  Tullius.  And,  in  the 
fecond  place,  there  is  not,  I  think,  the  lead 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Halicarnafllan 
has*  any  more  than  Livy,  forged  any  fads*. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  has  adorned  them 
fo  much  with  feigned  circumftanc£s  and  poe- 
tical defcriptions  as  Livy  has  done :  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  fee  him  examining  fadls  with 
the  greateft  fcrupulofity,  where  there  is  any 
difference  among  the  hiftorians  about  them ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  two  daughters  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  who  were  married,  feme  fay, 
to  the  fons  of  the  preceding  King  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus,  others  to  his  grandfons.  Li- 
vy mentions  this  difference  of  opinion  a- 
mong  the  hiftorians,  but  he  unfortunately 
adopts  the  former  of  the  two,  as  the  moft 
probable,  being  the  opinion,  as  he  fays,  of 
of  the  greater  number  of  authors j~.  Where- 
as the  Halicarnaflian,  examining  the  mat- 
ter more  nicely  than  it  appears  Livy  did, 
has  proved,  I  think,  to  demonflration,  both 
from  fads  and  dates,  that  they  muft  have 
been  the  grandfons,  and  not  the  fons  of 

*  P.  32.  of  this  vol. 
f  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  46, 
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Tarquinius  Prifcus  *.  And,  in  other  paf- 
fages  that  might  be  quoted,  he  obferves  the 
difference  of  opinions  of  authors  concern- 
ing facts,  and  gives  us  reafons  why  he 
prefers  one  opinion  to  another.  This  con- 
vinces me  that  he  did  not  any  more  than 
Livy  invent  fads  like  our  Scotch  hiftorian 
Hedor  Boece  f,  but  related  them  as  he 
found  them  in  antient  authors. 

There  are,  I  know,  fome  French  critics, 
who  would  make  us  believe,  that  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome  was  little 
better  than  a  romance.  If  it  were  fo,  I 
think  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  fine  ro- 
mance, and  much  better  than  any  that  has 
been  written  in  modern  times,  and  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  diligently  ftudied  for  the  fine  lef- 
fons  of  morality  and  policy  it  gives  us-  There 
is  a  late  French  writer,  Motif.  Gibelint  who 
allegorifes  the  whole  antient  hiftory  o£ 
Greece,  and  the  hiftory  of  Rome  down  e- 
ven  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  whom  he 
makes  to  be  the  Sun  ;  a  very  good  hiero- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  6. 
f  See  p.  33.  of  this  vol. 
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glyphic,  I  think,  for  fo  great  a  King  and 
Legiflator.  Such  conceits,  I  muft  confefs, 
do  not  even  amufe  me. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings  and 
the  eftabliihment  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  narrative  of  Livy,  as  well  as  of  the 
Halicarnaffian,  is  fuller  and  more  circum- 
ftantial,  probably  becaufe  the  authors  they 
copied  were  more  fo.  But  ftill  the  narra- 
tive of  Livy,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Halicarnafiian,  is,  as  I  have  faid  *,  rather 
an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  than  a  hiftory  ; 
for  he  feems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion 
of  thofe  readers  he  mentions  in  his  preface, 
who  had  little  curiofity  about  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  being  in  hafte  to  come  to  later 
times,  when  a  flate  which  proceeded  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings  was  grown  to  fuch 
a  prodigious  fize,  ut  magnitudine  laboretfua. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  have  much  more  plea- 
fure  in  reading  the  hiftory  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  in  the  iirft  ages  of  Rome,  than  of 
vice  and  folly,  faction  and  corruption,  vio- 
lence and  bloodfhed,  in  thefe  later  times, 

*  P.  27.  of  this  volume. 
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when,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans  could 
neither  bear  their  vices  nor  the  remedies  of 
them.  The  meaning  of  which  words,  as 
I  underftand  them,  is,  that  the  Romans 
were  then  fo  vicious  and  fo  much  dege- 
nerated, that  they  were  incapable  of  go- 
verning themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  they  fhould  have  a  ma- 
fter  :  But,  tho*  they  had  loft  their  antient 
virtue,  they  ftill  retained  fo  much  of  their 
antient  fpirit,  that  they  would  not  fubmit 
to  that  remedy.  This  made  them  aflaffi- 
nate  Julius  Caefar,  their  firft  mafter,  and 
the  beft  they  ever  had  :  And  it  made  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  very  troublefome  and 
dangerous,  fo  that  it  is  faid  he  deliberated 
about  refigning  the  government ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  fame  fpirit  produced  all  the 
cruelties  of  Tiberius  and  the  fucceeding 
Emperors. 

In  fo  fuccinct  a  narrative,  therefore,  as  Li- 
vy's  is,  of  thofe  beft  times  of  Rome,  as  I  think 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  important 
particulars  are  either  altogether  omitted,  or 
but  flightly  touched.  Of  thefe  1  mail  give 
fome  examples.  And,  firft,  with  refped: 
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to  the  creation  of  the  firft  dictator  Titus 
Lartius,  a  moft  important  event  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Roman  government,  by  which 
they  again  eftablifhed  another  defpotic 
power  not  above  fourteen  years  after  they 
had  got  free  of  the  tyranny  of-their  Kings  ; 
this  important  event  Livy  has  mentioned 
only  in  a  few  lines  *,  without  telling  us  up- 
on what  occafion,  or  from  what  reafons  of 
neceffity,  fo  great  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment was  made  :  But  of  this  the  Halicar- 
naffian  has  informed  us  at  great  length, 
telling  us  that  it  was  upon  occafion  of  the 
people  refufmg  to  inlift  to  fight  againft  the 
Latins,  unlefs  their  debts  were  difcharged  "f ; 
and  the  confuls  could  not  compel  them  by 
any  punimment  they  might  decree  againft 
them,  becaufe  from  that  decree  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  law  propo- 
fed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  enacted  af- 
ter the  expulfion  of  the  Kings  J.  Upon 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  18. 
f  Lib.  5.  cap.  63. 

$  See  the  account  of  this  law  given  b7  the  Hali- 
carnaflian,  cap.  19.  lib.  5. 
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this  occafion  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  fenate,  and  Dionyfius  has,  I 
think,  very  properly  given  us  the  fpeeches 
made  upon  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  The 
debate  ended  in  naming,  with  the  confent 
of  the  people,  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  who 
was  to  be  abfolute  and  uncontroulable,  but 
his  authority  to  laft  only  for  fix  months. 
How  prudently  and  wifely  this  magiftrate 
exercifed  his  power  our  author  has  related 
at  fome  length,  but  of  which  Livy  has 
hardly  faid  a  word.  The  Halicarnaffian 
has  alfo  upon  this  occafion  made  fome  ex- 
cellent political  refle£lions  upon  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  recourfe  to  fuch  an  expedient 
in  all  democratical  governments  :  And  ac- 
cordingly, he  fays,  it  was  practifed  not  on- 
ly by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Theflalians  ;  and  he  quotes  an 
author,  one  Licinius,  who  relates,  that  it 
was  pradtifed  alfo  in  Alba  Longa,  and  un- 
der the  fame  name  of  Diflator  *.  And, 
tho*  fuch  reflections  be  no  doubt  a  digref- 
fion,  yet  i  think  they  were  very  proper  up- 
on fo  important  an  occafion. 

*  Jbid.  cap.  73.  et  74,- 
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Another  great  event  in  the  Roman  go- 
vernment,  and  greater  ftill  in  its  confe- 
quences,  was  the  inftitution  of  a  new  magi- 
Itracy,  unknown  not  only  in  Rome,  but,  I 
believe,  in  any  other  (late  antient  or  mo- 
dern; I  mean  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
which  truly  made  twoftates  of  one,  as  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  expreflecl  his  fears  *  that  it 
would  do,  and  entirely  changed  the  form  of 
the  Roman  government  from  ariftocratical 
to  democratical.  Of  this  great  revolution  Li- 
vy  has  faid  a  good  deal  moref,  than  of  the 
choice  of  the  firft  dictator  ;  but  his  ac- 
count is  not  near  fo  full  or  circumftantial 
as  that  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  or  as  fo  great 
an  event  merited  ;  for  it  was  the  greateft 
change  that  was  made  in  the  Roman  go- 
vernment from  the  time  of  the  expulfion 
of  the  Kings  to  the  total  change  of  the  go- 
vernment under  the  Emperors;  and  it  was 
produced  by  a  divifion  of  the  people,  and 
a  feceflion  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
fuch  a  hoftile  manner,  from  the  reft,  'as 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  88. 

f  Livy,  lib.  2.  cap.  32. 
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threatened  abfolute  deftrudion  to  the  ftate* 
Of  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  great  affair 
the  Halicarnaffian  has  given  us  a  full  and 
accurate  account.  And  in  very  fine  fpeech- 
es  he  has  given  us  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  at  great  length  :  And  which,  it  may 
be  obferved,  in  pafling,  fhows  us  the  ufe 
of  fpeeches  in  hiftory ;  for,  otherwife, 
Dionyfius  could  not  have  given  us  thofe 
arguments  without  a  very  long  digrefiion ; 
and  which  could  not  have  been  faid  with 
propriety  to  be  a  part  of  the  work.  Livy, 
however,  who  is  abundant  enough  in 
fpeeches  upon  other  occafions,  has  given 
us  none  upon  this,  unlefs  you  will  call  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  a  fpeech  *. 
And  of  the  facts  that  happened  before 
the  final  agreement  of  the  parties,  he  has 
given  us  a  very  fhort,  and  not  very  accu- 
rate account  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  he  has 
related  but  a  part  of  the  terms  of  the  a- 
greement  itfelf,  upon  which  peace  was  re- 
ftored  ;  for  he  has  only  mentioned  the  e- 
ftabliftiment  of  the  tribuneihip  of  the  pee- 

• 

*   Liv.  lib.  2.  cap.  32. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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pie:  Whereas  the  Patricians  not  only  grant- 
ed them  that,  but  a  remiffion  of  all  the 
debts  which  the  poorer  fort  then  owed  *. 
For  money  was  the  fubjecT:  of  this  great 
quarrel  betwixt  the  two  orders,  as  well  as 
of  the  former,  which  produced  another 
change  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  intro- 
dudion  of  dictators  :  So  that,  in  about  20 
years  after  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  were  two  remarkable 
changes  of  the  government,  both  produced 
by  wealth  or  money ;  and  therefore  Lycur- 
gus,  that  his  government  might  not  be  de- 
flroyed  in  that  way,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  oracle  faid  it  could  be  deftroyed,  pro- 
fcribed  the  ufe  of  money  in  Sparta. 

The  confequence  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  extraordinary  magiftracy  in  Rome, 
was,  that  the  government  of  the  bed  mixed 
form  that  ever  was,  being  partly  regal,  (for 
I  underftand  the  confuls  to  have  come  in 
place  of  the  Kings),  partly  ariftocratical, 
partly  popular,  and,  upon  particular  occa- 

o 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  83.  et  88. 
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fions,  altogether  defpotic,  became,  in  not 
much  more  than  40  years  after  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  tribunefhip,  altogether  demo- 
cratical ;  for,  in  year  306  of  the  city,  a 
Jaw  was  patted,  by  which  the  people  were 
allowed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  make 
laws  binding  upon  the  whole  people  *. 
Now  the  Comitia  of  this  kind  were  held 
\vithout  any  previous  decree  of  the  fenate, 
which  was  abfoltitely  neceflary  both  for  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  and  Curiata,  and  without 
the  aufpices  which  at  that  time  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians  f.  And  in  thefe  Cb- 
mitia  every  man  had  an  equal  vote  whatever 
his  rank  or  fortune  was.  And  this  popular 
government  ended  as  it  has  always  done  and 
ever  will  do  in  all  ftates,  in  tyranny  or  ab- 
folute  government,  firft  under  the  name  of 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  n.  cap.  45. 

f  Lib.  9.  cap.  41.  Where  he  explains  very  accu- 
rately the  difference  between  the  Comitia  Tributa  tt  Cu~ 
riata,  which  were  the  fame  with  refpecl:  to  the  voters, 
the  pooreft  and  meaneft  citizens  having  an  equal  vote 
with  the  richeft  and  nobleft,  but  differed  in  the  tw» 
particulars  mentioned  in  the^text. 
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a  perpetual  Dictator,  and  then  under  the 
name  of  Emperors. 

But,  befides  thefe  confequences  of  the 
tribunitian  power,  which  happened  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  there  was  one  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  it,  that  brought  the  Roman 
ftate  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  it 
was  faved  only  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
a  woman, — the  greateft  difgrace  that  ever 
befell  the  Roman  people-  The  event  I 
mean  was  the  baniftiment  of  a  noble  youth, 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  who,  contrary  to  all 
the  forms  of  juftice  that  had  been  praclifed 
fince  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  tried  in  the  Comitia  Tribute  *, 
and  condemned  for  no  other  fault,  but 
that  he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  fenate  advi- 
fing  the  fenators  not  to  lower  the  price 
of  corn,  which  had  been  very  much  rai- 
fed  by  the  feceffion  of  the  people,  and 
the  neglect  of  agriculture  thereby  occa- 
fioned  f.  The  Halicarnaflian  has  enlarged 

*  Lib.  7.  cap.  59. 
•j-  Lib.  7.  cap.  24.     * 
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very  much  upon  this  great  event,  and 
has  given  us  many  long  fpeeches  upon 
the  occafion,  and  fome  of  the  beft  in  the 
book,  particularly  that  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius*: For  the  length  of  thefe  fpeeches  he 
makes  an  apology  f,  tho'  I  think  it  needed 
none,  and  gives  very  good  reafons  why  an 
hiftorian  (hould  be  as  particular  and  cir- 
cumftantial  in  his  account  of  fuch  impor- 
tant civil  tranfactions  as  of  military  opera- 
tions :  For,  fays  he,  if  1  had  told  fimply, 
but  fhortly,  that  the  Patricians  had  given 
up  their  privileges  by  fubmitting  to  have 
one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  of  their  order 
tried  by  the  mob  of  Rome,  it  would  have 
appeared  a  thing  incredible.  I  have  there- 
fore, fays  he,  given  the  reader  in  fpeeches 
all  that  was  to  be  faid  both  for  the  mea- 
fure  and  againft  it  J.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  has  given  us  a  very  fhort  account  of 
the  facts,  and  no  fpeeches  at  all,  unlefs  you 
will  call  a  fpeech  an  invective  of  a  few 

*  Lib.  7.  cap.  48. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  66. 
Ibid. 
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lines,  which  Coriolanus  fpeaks  againft  the 
people  in  fome  fhort,  pointed  fentences, 
and  a  fhorter  inveclive  ftill,  in  the  fame  ftile, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  againft 
Coriolanus  *. 

And  thus  much  for  the  fubje&  of  the 
Halicarnaflian's  hiftory,  upon  which  many 
of  my  readers  will  think,  that  I  have  be- 
ftowed  a  great  deal  too  much  time  in  a, 
work  which  profefles  only  to  treat  of  ftile; 
but  as,  in  my  reading,  I  can  never  fepa- 
fate  the  words  from  the  matter,  which  I 
Confider  as  principal  in  every  writing,  and 
which,  if  it  b«  not  of  fome  value,  the  work 
itfelf  can  be  of  none,  however  elegant  and 
fine  the  words  may  be,  I  have  thought 
proper,  after  the  example  of  both  Livy 
and  Dionyfius  in  their  preambles,  to  en- 
large upon  the  importance  of  the  fubjecT: 
of  their  hiftory.  If  this  were  lefs  to  the 
purpofe  than  1  think  it  is,  it  has  furnimed 
matter  for  a  comparifon  and  criticifm  of 
thofe  two  authors,  which,  I  hope,  will  not 

*  Liv.  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  &  35. 
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be   difagreeable   or  uninftructive    to    the 
reader. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  undoubt*- 
edly  belongs  to  my  fubjeft,  ihejlile  of  the 
Halicarnaflian,  in  which,  I  think,  he  ex- 
cels Livy  ftill  more  than  in  the  matter. 
And  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  hiftorical 
ftile  in  Greek  or  Latin,  that  I  think  equal 
to  the  Halicarnaffian's,  unlefs  it  be  that  of 
Herodotus,  which,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
dialect  in  which  he  writes,  and  a  certain 
ruft  of  antiquity,  and  fomething  of  the 
grandeur  of  Homer  in  his  manner,  as  well 
as  a  refemblance  in  his  language,  pleafes 
me  ftill  more.  But,  I  think,  there  can  be 
nothing  better  in  the  Attick  than  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionyfius  ;  for  it  has  all  the 
fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  that  dialect ; 
and  it  is  fo  adorned  with  different  figures 
of  compofirion,  that  there  is  the  greateft 
variety  in  it  that  I  know  in  any  ftile,  that  of 
Demofthenes  only  excepted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  greateft  perfpicuity  ;  for  his  fi- 
gures are  not  fo  many,  or  fo  violent  as 
thofe  of  Thucydides,  yet  fufficient  to  give 
a  caft  and  colour  to  his  ftile,  that  diftin- 
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guimes  it  perfe&ly  from  common  difcourfe* 
And  in  this,  his  ftile  is,  I  think,  preferable 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  which,  wanting  thefe 
figures,  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  too  like  to  the 
Socratic  dialogue,that  is,  to  converfation  and 
common  difcourfe.  His  rhetorical  ftile,  too, 
is  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  his  critical  writings,  that  he  had  ftu- 
died  the  rhetorical  ftile  as  much  as  the  hi- 
ftorical,  and  knew  perfectly  the  difference 
betwixt  them.  And  accordingly  his  fpeech- 
es  are  very  different  from  his  narrative, 
being  compofed  in  much  longer  periods, 
but  fo  well  compofed,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
fcurity  in  them,  tho'  fome  of  them  run  out 
to  a  great  length,  and  are  much  diverfified 
with  parenthefes  and  other  figures  *.  He 
has  a  great  many  fpeeches,  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian, except Thucydides, 
and  fome  of  them  very  long.  And  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  extraordinary  length; 


*  There  is  one  in  the  end  of  Tullus  Hoftillus's 
fpeech  to  the  army  of  Romans  and  Albans,  upon  the 
fubject  of  the  treachery  of  Mettus  the  Alban  general, 
(Antiquit.  lib.  3.  cap.  28.)  which  is  a  period  of  almoft 
half  a  page,  and  yet  perfectly  clear,  tho'  with  more 
than  one  parenthefis  thrown  into  it. 
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but  it  was  upon  a  fubjeft  very  important 
and  interefting,  namely,  the  feccffion  of 
the  Plebeians  to  Mount  Averitine  *.  And 
what  I  admire  the  moft  in  him,  is,  tha/t, 
tho'  he  was  by  profeffion  a  teacher  of  rhe~ 
toric,  they  are  all  fpeeches  of  bufmefs,  with 
nothing  of  that  artificial  fophiftry,  or  ao- 
ipurniui  Trepiepyist,  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it, 
or  thofe  arguments  from  general  topics  fo 
much  laboured  in  the  fchools  of  declama- 
tion, in  which  I  am  perfuaded  he  never 
praclifed,  but  formed  his  Mile  of  fpeaking 
upon  the  ftudy  of  Demofthenes  and  other 
great  authors,  who  do  not  draw  their  ar- 
guments from  fuch  topics,  but  from  the 
nature  and  circurnilances  of  the  cafe;  which 
diftinguifhes  a  fpecch  of  bufmefs  from  a 
declamation,  or  fpeech  of  Ihcw  and  orien- 
tation. 

From  this  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Halicarnaflian's  ftile,  it  is  evident  that  my 
judgment  of  it  is  very  different  from  that 

*  .Antiq.  lib.  7.  cap.  65. 

VOL.  V.  T 
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of  Photius,  who  fays,  that  he  affeds  novel- 
ty in  his  words  and  phrafes  and  does  vio- 
lence to  the  language,  in  order  to  make  his 
ilile  fingular  and  uncommon.  This  cen- 
fure  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  like  his  praife 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  whom  he  commends 
for  writing  a  ftile  not  too  Attic,  only  {hows 
that  the  elegance  of  Attic  compofition  was 
not  in  his  time  relifhed  or  well  underftood. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think,  that 
the  Halicarnaflian's  Roman  hiftory  is,  both 
for  the  matter  and  ftile,one  of  the  moft  plea- 
fant,  as  well  as  moft  inftructive  books  in 
the  world.  The  ftile  is  finely  tempered  be- 
twixt the  auftere  gravity  of  Thucydides 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  Herodotus,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  more  peifpicuous  than  either  : 
For  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  ob- 
fcure  or  difficult  pafTage  in  the  whole  work, 
except  where  the  text  is  corrupted  ;  and, 
even  where  that  is  the  cafe,  fo  clear  and 
perfpicuous  is  his  ftilc,  that  a  good  Greek 
fcholar  can  in  many  places  correct  the  text 
almoft  at  firft  fight ;  and  it  is  furprifmg 
how  many  corrections  Henry  Stephen  and 
his  fcholar  Sylburgius  have  made,  that  are 
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now  confirmed  and  afcertained  to  be  the 
true  reading  by  the  Vatican  MS.  which 
was  collated  when  the  Oxford  edition  was 
printed. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  his 
hiftory ; — If  any  one  think,  that,  in  compa- 
ring him  with  Livy,  I  have  done  injuftice 
to  Livy,  let  him  read  what  men  of  a  much 
more  learned  age  than  this  have  faid  upon 
the  fame  fubjecl:.  Their  teftimonies  are 
prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition.  I  fhall  on- 
ly quote  one  of  them,  that  of  Paulus  Be- 
nius  ck  Hijloria^  whofe  words  are,  Hljloria 
Halicarnaffei  nobiliffima,  et  rerum  copia,  or- 
dine^  perfpicuitate,  eloquentia^  et,  quod  caput 
eft,  vsritatC)  fine  ulla  dubitatione  Livianac 
fuperior.  Now,  I  have  not  faid,  nor  indeed 
could  I  well  fay,  more  than  this. 

Of  the  Halicarnaffian's  critical  works  I 
have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and  given  my  opi- 
nion both  of  their  matter  and  ftile  *.  I 
{hall  only  add  here,  that  I  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend,  to  the  ftudious  of  Greek 

*  Book  2.  cap.  5.  in  fint,  of  the  preceding  voL 
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learning  and  fine  writing,  a  moft  diligent 
perufal  of  them;  as  it  is  from  the  antients 
that  we  muft  learn  both  to  write  and  judge 
of  writing.  Now,  this  the  Halicarnaflian 
teaches  us  in  the  beft  way  poflible,  by  pre- 
cept as  well  as  example,  and  not  only  by  his 
own  example,  but  by  the  example  of  others, 
who  have  written  both  well  and  ill,  point- 
ing out  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  one  and 
the  faults  of  the  other.  For  my  own  part, 
I  muft  confefs,  that,  if  I  had  never  ftudied 
his  critical  writings,  tho/  perhaps,  by  fome 
natural  tafte,  which  I  may  have,  I  might 
have  perceived  fome  beauties  or  faults  in 
profe  writing,  yet  I  never  mould  have  had 
any  art  of  criticifm,  or  been  able  to  judge, 
by  any  rule  or  principle,  of  what  was  good 
or  bad  in  that  kind  of  writing.  And,  as 
to  poetry,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  Ariftotle's 
pOffics,  I  fhould  not  have  fo  much  as  known 
what  poetry  was,  but  mould  have  thought 
as,  I  believe,  many  do,  that  verification 
and  fine  diction  make  poetry,  and  that  an 
art,  taught  in  verfe,  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  poetical  diction,  fuch  as  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  was  a.  poem.  I  would  therefore  a- 
gain  recommend  it  to  the  fcholars  of  Ox- 
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ford,  as  a  work  that  I  think  would  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  learned  world,  to  publifh  a  por- 
table pocket  edition  not  only  of  Dionyfms's 
hiftory,  but  of  his  critical  works,  fuch  as  the 
Glafgow  editions  of  fome  Claflics,  which 
might  travel  or  go  to  the  country  with  one; 
for  his  works  are  of  thofe  Exemplaria  Grae- 
ca,  which  a  fcholar  ought  to  ftudy  at  home 
and  abroad,  day  and  night*. 


*  In  this  edition,  if  it  be  revifed  by  a  fcholar,  he 
will  find  feveral  faults  to  correct  in  Hudfon's  edition. 
I  will  only  mention  one,  which  happens  at  prefent  to 
be  under  my  view.  It  is  a  fault  in  punctuation,  fuch 
as  I  obferved  in  Herodotus  (vol.  4.  p.  426.  of  this 
work) ;  and,  as  it  relates  to  a  very  important  inftitution 
of  Romulus,  that  of  Patrons  and  Clients,  it  deferves  to 
be  attended  to.  As  it  ftands  pointed  at  prefent  it  is 
not  fenfe,  neither  in  the  original  nor  the  tranflation  : 
But,  if  it  be  read  and  pointed  thus,  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
After  the  pafiage,  (lib.  2.  cap.  9.)  which  affigns  to 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  their  feveral  occupations, 
concluding  with  thefe  words ;  ^e»gy«»  $t  KXI  xrr,**- 

rwQtti,    Kxt    Tecs    j£g?|6*«T«7r«*6t>{    egyeefyrSut    ri%vecff    there 

fhould  be  a  full  flop :  Then  a  new  fentence  fhould 
begin  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  2»  to  make  a 
connection j  and  it  Ihould  be  read  thus:  'h»  &  ^ 

ci^    tv    r»ig    ethhxn    yrohftriv,    »j    TUV  tv 
revf   rxnreivouf,   q    rttv  ^«t;A»y   xeit 

«y    TXH  'v7ft£o%%ts  QfonvvTW)     Here  there  fhould 
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be  a  comma  Inftead  of  the  full  ftop  in  Hudfon's edition; 
then  go  on,  (leaving  out  the  2«  after  w«g***T«0r.*«y, 
which  ought  to  have  been  inferted  in  the  prece- 
ding member  of  the  fentence),  and  read  as  follows, 

xa;    tauten   rotf   irxTfix.ioig  rtvt   $tft»Tix»vst   ttti- 
'HCHO-TM    rat  IK  TOV  vrXriious  "av  etvios  t/Ztv^tro  vifttiv 

As  thus  read,  the  fenfe  is  clear,  and  a  very 
good  reafon  given  for  the  inftitution  of  Patrons  and 
Clients,  but  which  has  no  connection  with  what  goes 
before  concerning  the  bufinefs  of  Patricians  and  Pie* 
beians.  One  thing  every  fcholar  may  be  allured  of, 
that  this  author  is  fo  perfpicuous  as  well  as  elegant, 
that,  if  there  be  any  where  an  obfcurity  as  to  his  mean- 
ing, there  is  fome  fault  either  in  the  MS.  or  printed 
copy.  There  are  other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  may  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition  ;  but,  what 
I  chiefly  infift  on  in  that  edition,  is,  that  the  readings 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  or  the  conjectural  emendations  of 
Henry  Stephen  or  Sylburgius,  fliould  be  taken  into  the 
text.  This  would  not  only  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  alfo  the 
mortification  of  being  able  only  to  difcover  that  the 
text  is  faulty,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  but  not  to  cor- 
rect it  as  Henry  Stephen  and  Sylburgius  have  done. 
This,  1  know,  will  feldom  or  never  be  the  cafe  of  the 
great  Greek  fcholars  in  Oxford,  who  will  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  difcovering  that  they  are  as  great  Greek 
icholars,  and  as  acute  critics,  as  the  two  commentators 
I  have  mentioned  ;  but  they  ought  to  confult  the  eafc 
fatisfa&ion  of  ethers  as  well  as  of  themfelves. 
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hiftory  of  Polybius  may  be  conjidered  dS 
a  continuation  of  the  Halicarnajfiarf  s  hi" 
jlory. — Thefe  t*wo  hiftories  the  mojl  valu- 
able in  the  'world ; — but  have  come  down 
to  usfadly  mutilated. — Some  excerpts  from 
them  preferred. — What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of  53 
years,  beginning  "with  the  fecond  Punic 
•war,  and  coming  dorwn  to  the  conauejl  of 
Macedonia. — His  tivojirft  books  are  only 
preparatory  and  introductory  to  his  hi/lo- 
ry.— His  hiftory  takes  in  the  mojl  glo- 
rious period  of  Rome. — Defcription  of 
their  glory  at  that  time. — The  modera- 
tion  they  fhoived  in  the  ufe  of  their 
po'wer,  and  their  clemency  to  thofe  that 
had  offended  them.  —  The  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  fenate  at  that  time, — 'when  atn- 
laJJTadors  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
even  Kings  in  perfon,  attended  them. — 
2 heir  virtue  Jliil preferred,  aud  not  im- 
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paired  cither  by  power  or  wealth. — The 
hijlory  of  the  later  and  more  glorious  part 
of  this  period^  not  preferred  to  us  in  'what 
•we  have  of  Polybius  ; — but  thisfupplied 
by  'what  •we  have  of  Livy.—What  •we 
have  left  of  Polybius^  Jhovos  us  more  of 
the  diflrejjes  and  calamities  of  the  Romans 
than  of  their  triumphs. — Their  lojjes  both 
by  fea  and  land  in  the  frfl  Punic  •war 
•very  great ;  and  their  lojfes  in  thefecond 
Punic  war,  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. — That  war  the  Jineft  fub- 
jecJ  of  hijlory -,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  great  events  in  it,  and  the  wifdom  and 
virtue  there  fho^vn. — The  great  difficul- 
ties that  Hannibal  had  to  encounter  before 
he  got  into  Italy^  and  the  prodigious  force 
that  •was  there  to  oppofe  him. — Thefub- 
jeft  therefore  of  Polybius's    hijlory  the 
noblefl  that  can  be  imagined ; — very  pro- 
per Jor  enforcing  •what  he  recommends  fo 
much,   viz.  fubmij/ion  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.— No  man  Jitter  to  •write  upon 
fuch  a  fubjecT:  than  Polybius  ; — a  man  of 
of  bujinejsj  and  •who  had  been  employed 
in  great  affairs^  both  civil  and  military. 
+—The  difference  betwixt  him  and  the 
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Halicarnafficin  in  this  refpeci ,  and  alfo  in 
refpeci  of  his  being  much  better  informed 
ofthefacJs  'which  he  relates. — Thefub- 
jecJ  of  Polybius's  hijlory  more  comprehen- 
five  than  that  of  the  Halicarnajfian,  in 
refpeci  it  takes  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions ^  as  twell  as  of  the  Romans, — Of  the 
digrejfions  in  Polybius,   which,   tho  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  hijlory^  are  very  in- 
JlrucUve^  particularly  ivith  refpeci  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans. — His  de- 
fcriptions  of  battles  'wonderfully  clear  and 
lively. — The  value  of  fuch  a  body  of  hi- 
ftory  as   that  of  the   HalicarnnJJian  and 
Polybius,  if  it  <were  all  preferred t   or  if 
it  could  be  yet  recovered  ;—fome  chance 
for  (hat ; — a  MS*  of  Livy  dif covered  to 
be  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  s  library. — 
Of  the  ftile  of  Polybius\ — much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Halicarnajfian. — Idiotifms 
of  Polybius  \*—not  an  obfcure  writer ,  but 
his  fsnfe  fometimes  mijlaken  both  by  his 
trajlator  Cafaubon  and  Livy.  —  His  Greek 
net  elegant ,  but  very  intelligible  and per- 
fpicuons  ; — very  little  of  the  rhetorical 
f^ile  in  his  fpteches; — no  affectation  or  la- 

VOL.  V.  U 
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hour  to  •write  ill. — General  obf creations 
upon  the  Greek  hiftorians  compared  ivith 
the  Latin. 


THE  hiftory  of  Polybius,  tho'  written 
long  before  the  Halicarnaffian's,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fequel  of  it  ;  for  the 
Halicarnaflian  begins  his  hiftory  with  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  carries  it  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  There 
Polybius  takes  it  up,  and  continues  it  till 
the  conclufion  of  the  laft  Macedonian  war, 
•when  he  reckons  the  Romans  attained  to 
the  pofleffion  of  univerfal  monarchy.  Thefe 
two  hiftories,  if  they  had  been  preferved 
entire  to  us,  would  have  made  both  toge- 
ther the  nobleft  work  of  hiftory  that  the 
•world  lias  e,ver  feen  ;  for  they  would  have 
been  the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  people,  and, 
during  the  beft  ages  of  their  ftate,  before 
their  morals  were  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  before  thofe  factions  and  fedi- 
tions,  and  bloody  civil  wars,  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  corruption,  put  an  end  to 
their  free  government,  and  at  laft  loft  them, 
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the  empire  of  the  world,  and  made  them  a 
prey  to  nations  more  barbarous,  as  well  as 
lefs  warlike,  than  thofe  they  had  overcome. 
But  thefe  two  hiftories  have  come  down  to 
us  fadly  mutilated  ;  for,  of  Dionyfius's  hi- 
ftory  there  remains  no  more  than  eleven 
books  out  of  twenty  which  he  wrote*'.  Thefe 
eleven  books  come  no  farther  down  than 
the  3  1 2th  year  of  the  city.  Of  thofe  that 
are  loft,  we  have  nothing  but  fome  ex- 
cerpts preferved  to  us  in  the  collection  of 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenet,  under  the  head 
of  virtues,  vices,  and  embaffies  j\  Poly- 
bius's  plan  was  to  be  executed,  as  he  tells 
us,  in  40  books ;  tho'  he  fays  it  was  doubt- 
ful, whether  he  fhould  live  to  complete 
them.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
write  at  lead  37  of  them,  as  Suidas  quotes 
the  37th  book  of  his  hiftory.  But,  of  this 

*  Photius  Biblioth.  Cod.  74. 

f  In  thefe  excerpts  there  are  fome  Very  valuable 
things,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  them  there  is 
an  obfervation  of  the  author  upon  the  diftinftion  be- 
twixt Greeks  and  barbarians,  which  fhows  a  great  deal 
of  humanity  and  good  fenfe. 
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great  and  moft  valuable  work,  there  no- 
thing now  remains  but  the  firft  five  books 
entire,  and  excerpts  from  the  12  fucceeding, 
made,  we  do  net  know,  by  whom  ;  but 
we  are  fo  far  obliged  to  him,  that  he  has 
not  abridged  any  thing  that  he  has  ex- 
cerpted, as  Juftin  has  abridged  Trogus 
Pompeius,  but  has  given  us  the  words  of 
the  author  entire.  We  have  alfo  excerpts 
from  various  books  of  his  hiftory  under 
one  of  the  titles  in  the  great  hiftorical  pan- 
dedts  above  mentioned,  of  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenet,  which  Title  isinfcribed^Z,^0- 
tionibiis,  where  we  have  alfo  the  text  of  the 
author  at  full  length,  and  not  abridged ;  fo 
that  this  collection  makes  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  what  is  preferved  to  us  of  Polybius. 

What  Polybius  calls  his  hiftory  begins 
with  the  fecond  Punic  war,  that  is,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  i/j-Oth  Olympiad,  and 
535th  year  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conqueft  of  Macedo- 
nia by  Paulus  TEmilius,  a  period,  as  Poly- 
bius tells  us,  of  53  years.  But,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  this  hiftory,  and  in  order  to 
make  us  underftand  perfectly  the  ftate  of 
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the  Roman  commonwealth  at  the  time  this 
fecond  Punic  war  began,  he  has  given 
us  two  books,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
hiftory  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  which 
began  in  the  4891)1  year  of  the  city;  and  in 
the  fecond  he  relates  fome  dreadful  wars 
which  the  Romans  had  with  the  Cifalpine 
Gauls,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  In  this  book  he  has  alfo  defcribed  to  us 
very  accurately  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Greece; 
and  particularly  of  the  Achean  confederacy 
inPeloponefus,  at  the  time  when  the  fecond 
Punic  war  began.  This  hiftorical  work, 
therefore,  of  Polybius,  comprehends  a  moft 
glorious  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  nobleft 
people  that  ever  exifted,  beginning  with 
the  firft  ftep  they  made  towards  univerfal 
monarchy,  by  going  out  of  Icaly  into  Si- 
cily, which  indeed  was  naturally  the  firft 
ftep,  as  Sicily  was  the  neareft  ifland  to 
them,  and  undoubtedly  at  fome  time  or 
another  had  been  part  of  Italy,  and  end- 
ing with  the  conqueft  of  Macedon.  Then 
the  Romans  were  at  the  greateft  height 
of  their  glory,  though  not  of  dominion 
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and   extent   of  empire ;    for   they    were 
then  not  more  the   conquerors  than  the 
faviours  of   mankind,   and   the  deliverers 
from  tyranny  and  oppreffion.     The  great- 
eft    triumph    that   ever    people  enjoyed, 
was  what  they   enjoyed  at  the  Ifthmian 
games  of  Greece,  when,  after  having  dri- 
ven Philip  out  of  that  country,  their  conful 
Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  all  the  Greek   dates  to  be 
free  in  Afia  as  well   as  in  Greece.     The 
thing   appeared   fo   extraordinary    to   the 
Greeks,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
own  ears  ;  they  thought  they  were  in  a 
dream  ;  and,   to  be  aflured  that  they  were 
not  fo,  they  defired  that  the  herald  fhould 
be  brought  into  the  middle  of  thtjladium, 
that  he  might  be  feen  as  well  as  heard. 
Accordingly  the  herald  placed  himfelf  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  fame  thing  again  ;   up- 
on which  there  was  fuch  a  fhout  and  fuch 
acclamationffrom  the  prodigious  concourfe 
of  people  that  was  at  this  panegyric^  that 
Polybius  tells   us  it   was    not  poffible   to 
be   conceived    by    thofe    who    were  not 
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prefent  *.  And  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
this  conful,  tells  us,  that  the  cries  rent 
the  air  fo  much,  that  the  birds,  flying 
over  their  heads,  fell  down  as  thro'  a  va- 
cuum ;  but  this  is  a  circumftance  not  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  nor  by  Livy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Polybius  here  as  well 
as  in  many  other  places.  But  in  this  all 
the  three  authors  I  have  mentioned  agree, 
that  Quindius  was  almoft  crufhed  to  death 
by  the  people  crouding  to  fee  and  thank 
their  benefactor  ;  and  he  was  well  nigh 
fmothered  by  the  flowers  and  crowns  they 
threw  upon  him.  Livy  adds,  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  ftrong  young  man  of 
33,  he  could  hardly  have  efcaped  with  his 
life  f.  And  Plutarch  fays,  that  he  would 
not  have  efcaped,  ftrong  as  he  was,  if  he 
had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  have  re- 
tired in  time,  before  the  whole  croud  came 
upon  him.  The  reflection  of  Polybius, 
upon  the  occafion,  is,  that  however  extra- 


*  Polyb.  excerpt.  9,  under  the  title  of  Legation is^ 
p.  798.  ed.  Cafauboni. 

*  lav.lib.  33.  cap.  33. 
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vagant  the  joy  of  the  Greeks  may  feem  to 
have  been,  it  was  not  fo  wonderful  as  what 
the  Romans  had  done  for  them.  And  in- 
deed there  is  no  example  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  of  a  people  leaving  their  own 
country,  eroding  the  feas,  engaging  in  a 
rtioft  dangerous  and  expenfive  war  with 
the  greateft  King  then  upon  earth,  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  and  all  this  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  beftow  liberty  upon  a  diftant 
people,  with  whom  they  were  no  ways  con- 
netted  by  treaty  or  alliance,  and  without  re- 
taining any  thing  out  of  the  conquefts  they 
had  made,  nor  exacting  from  the  people  they 
had  fet  free  any  taxes  or  contributions,  not 
even  the  expences  of  the  war.  This  was  a 
generofny,  fuch  as  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 
appeared,  as  Livy  tells  us,  romantic  to  the 
Greeks  themfelves  *.  But  their  generofity 
and  magnanimity  was  not  confined  to 
Greece.  The  people  of  llyrium  they  alfo  de- 
clared free,after  having  conquered  them.  To 

*  See  a  fpeech  made  by  the  Rhodian  ambafTadors 
upon  this  occafion  in  Livy,  lib.  37.  cap.  54.  of  which 
Livy  fays,  that  (  apta  magnitudini  Romanae  oratio  vifa 
?  eft.' 
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Antiochus,  the  great  King  in  Afia,  they 
gave  the  very  fame  terms  of  peace,  after  de- 
feating him  in  a  great  arid  decifive  battle, 
which  they  had  offered  to  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Thefe  were  to  abftain  from 
Europe,  and  to  relinquifli  all  he  poflefled  in 
Afia,  on  this  fide  Mount  Taurus.  But  they 
impofed  no  tribute  upon  him,  only  made 
him  pay  a  great  fum  for  the  expences  of 
the  war  ;  but  for  which  payment  they  al- 
lowed him  a  certain  number  of  years.  And, 
of  all  the  country  they  took  from  him, 
they  kept  no  part  to  themfelves,  but  decla- 
red all  the  cities  and  ftates  in  it  to  be  free  *. 


*  Livii  lib.  37.  cap.  45.  where  you  have  a  fpeech, 
of  the  ambafiadors,  whom  Antiochus  fent  to  Scipio  A- 
fricanus  and  his  brother  Lucius  to  beg  for  peace  ;  in 
which  they  fay,  that  the  Romans,  being  now  matters 
of  the  earth,  ought  to  lay  afide  all  contentions  with 
men,  and,  like  the  Gods,  only  exercife  mercy  and  be- 
neficence to  the  human  race.  To  which  Africanus  an- 
fwered,  «  That  the  Romans  had  every  thing  from  the 
«  Gods  which  they  could  give  them  :  But  their  mind 
«  was  their  own,  and  it  had  always  been  the  fame  in  all 
'  fortunes,  neither  elevated  by  profperity,  nor  dejected 
«  by  adverfity.  Of  this,'  fays  he,  '  nobody  can  inform 
'  you  better  than  Hannibal  who  is  with  you.'  And  in- 

VOL.  V.  X 
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And  their  moft  inveterate  enemies  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  whom  they  had  fuftained 
fuch  prodigious  lofies,  as  brought  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin,  they  did  not,  after 
thev  had  fubdued  them,  reduce  to  a  ftate 

J  '   ' 

of  flavery  or  even  fubjedtion,  but  left 
them  their  laws  and  liberties,  only  ftripping 
them  of  all  their  foreign  conquefts,  and 
taking  other  means  to  prevent  their  again 
injuring  or  infulting  them  ;  fo  that  it 
is  true  what  Salluft  fays  of  them  while 
they  yet  preferved  their  antient  manners, 
neque  wittis,  praeter  injuriae  Hcentiam% 
quicquam  adimebant**  Nor  fhould  it  be 
forgot,  that,  tho*  they  had  made  war  a- 
gainft  the  Lacedemonians,  while  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  their  tyrant  Nabis, 
yet  afterwards,  when  the  Achaeans  con- 
quered them,  and,  abolifhing  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  under  which, 
fays  Livy,  they  had  lived  1700  years")", 

deed  the  terms  he  granted  them  were  a  fuflkient 
proof  how  well  they  could  bear  profperity. 

*  Catalin.  cap.  12. 
f  Lib,  38.  cap.  34. 
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obliged  them  to  live  according  to  their 
laws,  the  Romans  again  reftored  them  to 
the  ufe  of  Lycurgus's  laws  and  difcipline*. 
Their  laft  conqueft,  with  which  is  conclu- 
ded the  period  of  the  hiftoiy  of  Polybius, 
(and  the  greateft  they  ever  made,  if  we 
confider  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  how 
many  countries  they  had  fubdued  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  was  the  conqueft 
of  Macedonia,  whofe  King  their  Conful 
Paulus  jEmilius  led  in  triumph,  when, 
much  about  the  fame  time,  their  Praetor 
Anicius  led  in  triumph  Gentius,  King  of 
Illyriumt.  The  Macedonians,  tho'  they  had 
conquered  them  twice,  they  did  not  enflave, 
but  declared  them  a  free  people,  and  exacted 
from  them  only  one  half  of  the  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  their  Kings.  In  fhort, 
at  this  time,  they  had  not  made  one  pro- 
vince of  any  foreign  country  any  more  than 
of  Italy  ;  but  had  left  all  the  nations,  they 
conquered,  in  full  poiTeifiori  of  their  laws 
and  liberties,  and  under  the  government  of 
their  own  magiitrates.  And  the  tranfmarine 
nations,  they  had  fubdued,  were  rather  their 

*  Paufaniae  Arcadica,  cap.  5 1 . 
f  J/iyii  lib.  45,  cap.  40.  43. 
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friends  and  allies  than  their  fubjedls :  And  I 
believe  they  were  much  of  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion  with  the  ftates  of  Iraly,  which  Hanni- 
bal folicited  to  revolt  from  the   Romans, 
and  to  join  him,  promifing  them  their  li- 
berty if  they  would  do  fo  ;  but   this   offer 
they  refufed,  tho'  he  was  then  laying  wafte 
their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  thinking 
themfelves  happier  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment than  they  were  under  their  own; 
which,  fays  Livy,  is  the  greateft  fecurity  for 
the  fidelity  of  allies*.  The  Roman  fenate  at 
this  time  had  ambafladors  attending  them 
from  almoft  all  the  ftates  and  nations  of  the 
world  then  known.     Even  Kings,  and  the 
fons  and  brothers  of  Kings  came  to  wait  up- 
on them,  fuch  as  Eumenes  King  of  Per- 
gamus,   and   his  brother  Attalus,   Prufias 
King  of  Bythinia,  and  his  fon  Nicomedes; 


*  Livy  fays,  that  Hannibal  could  not  fhake  the  fi- 
delity of  thefe  allies,  *  quia  jufto  et  moderate  regeban- 
'  tur  imperio  ;  nee  abnuebant,  quod  unum'  (I  would 
choofe  to  read  unicum)  *  vinculum  fidei  eft,  mclioribus 
«  parcre.'  (Lib.  22.  cap.  13.  in  fine).  ; — the  greateft 
eulogium  he  could  have  pronounced,  not  only  upon 
the  Roman  government,  but  upon  the  fenfe  of  their 
allies. 
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and  they  were  addrefled  like  Gods  upon 
earth  ;  fome  of  the  ambafladors,  fuch  as 
thofe  from  Rhodes  and  from  JEtolia,  pro- 
ftrating  themfelves  before  them,  and  in  that 
way  begging  to  be  forgiven  for  the  offen- 
ces they  had  committed  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, which  accordingly  was  done. 

If  Cynias,  the  ambaflador  from  Pyrrhus 
to  the  Roman  fenate,  had  feen  them  in  the 
circumftances  I  have  defcribed,  attended  by 
ambafladors  from  almoft  every  ftate  and 
country  of  the  world  then  known,  and  im- 
portuned with  prayers  and  fupplications 
even  from  Kings,  one  of  whom,  namely 
the  above  mentioned  Prufias  King  of  Bythi- 
nia,  proftrated  himfelf  before  them,  and  e- 
ven  kifled  the  threfhold  of  the  fenate- 
houfe*,  he  would  have  faid  that  they  were 
like,  not  to  an  affembly  of  Kings,  but  of 
Gods  ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  they  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  the  arbiters  of  human  af- 
fairs, and  to  have  governed  mankind  with 
goodnefs  and  benevolence,  and  mercy,  too, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Nature,  And 

*  J/wii  lib.  45.  cap.  ult, 
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not  only  did  they  govern  in  this  manner 
the  ftates  of  Europe  and  Afia,  with  which 
they  had  any  conne&ion ;  but  their  power 
extended  even  to  Egypt,  not  to  make 
conquofts  there,  or  acquire  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  but  to  prevent  violence  and  in- 
juftice;  for  they  interpofed  to  fave  from  An- 
tiochus  that  kingdom,  which  he  wanted  to 
wreft  from  the  lawful  heirs,  the  children 
of  Ptolemy  the  laft  King,  who  had  mown 
a  friendly  difpofidon  to  the  Romans  in  the 
firft  Macedonian  war,  tho*  he  had  been  of 
no  fervice  to  them.  To  Antiochus  the  fenate 
fent  an  ambaflador,  Popilius  by  name,  who 
delivered  to  him  letters  from  the  fenate, 
requiring  that  he  mould  immediately  de- 
part out  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  then 
in  pofleflion.  Antiochus  anfwered,  that 
he  would  advife  with  his  friends  what 
was  to  be  done.  Upon  which,  Popilius, 
with  the  rod,  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  de- 
fcribing  a  circle  round  the  King,  '  You 
'  muft/  fays  he,  '  before  you  go  out  of 
'  this  circle,  give  an  anfwer  that  I  can  car- 
*  ry  back  to  the  fenate.'  The  King,  con- 
founded by  fo  ftern  a  demand,  after  fome 
hefitation,  anfwered,  That  he  would  obey 
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the  fenate.  And  accordingly  he  gave  up 
Egypt,  of  which  he  was  mafter  by  fea  as 
well  as  by  land,  having  then  beaten  the 
Egyptian  fleet  *•  After  this  ambafladors 
came  from  him  to  Rome,  who  informed 
the  fenate  that  he  had  obeyed  their  com- 
mands, as  he  would  have  done  thofe  of 
the  Gods.  And  the  ambafladors  from  the 
children  of  Ptolemy,  whom  the  Romans 
had  reftored  to  their  kingdom,  acknowled- 
ged that  they  owed  more  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  parents, 
more  than  even  to  the  immortal  Gods  f. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  related,  amidft  all  this 
glory  and  exaltation,  though  a  great  deal 
of  the  wealth  of  the  eaft  had  then  come  a- 
mong  them,  they  ftill  retained  their  virtue 
and  abftinence  from  money,  which  in  later 
times  drew  every  thing  unto  it ;  for  Pau- 
lus  ^milius,  who  led  in  triumph  the  great- 
eft  King  then  in  the  world,  and  brought 

*  Liv.  lib.  45.  cap.  12. 
j-  Livii  lib.  45.  cap.  13. 
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fo  much  wealth  into  the  Roman  treafury, 
died  himfelf  fo  poor  that  he  fcarce  left  e- 
nough,  after  his  goods  were  auctioned,  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry  *.  And  Lucius  Sci- 
pio,  who  firft  carried  the  Roman  arms  into 
Afia,  conquered  Antiochus,  the  greateft 
King  there,  and  brought  from  thence  to 
Rome  more  treafure  than,  I  believe,  ever 
came  thither  at  one  time  from  the  eaft, 
could  not  pay  the  fine  moft  unjuftly  impo- 
fed  upon  him  by  the  people  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  their  tribunes,  tho'  he  fold  all  his 
effects  for  payment  of  it ;  but  his  friends 
and  clients  contributed  fo  much  to  reim- 
burfe  him  for  this  lofs,  that,  if  he  had  ac- 
cepted of  it,  he  would  have  been  richer  than 
ever  he  was ;  but  he  would  take  nothing 
from  them.  What  he  wanted  for  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  his  neareft  relations  fup- 
plied  t- 

It  is  with  this  glorious  period  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  when  not  only  her  arms  were 

*  Livii  epitome,  lib.  46. 
f  JLivii  lib.  38.  cap.  ult. 
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triumphant  every  where,  and  made  all  the 
Kings  and  nations  then  known  bow  to 
her,  but  her  virtue  was  yet  uncorrupted 
by  the  greateft  temptations  to  which  virtue 
can  be  expofed,  power  and  wealth,  that 
Polybius  clofed  his  hiftory,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  part  is  loft,  and  particularly 
that  part  which  defcribed  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  all  their  e- 
nemies.  This  lofs  is  in  fome  meafure  re- 
paired by  what  is  preferved  of  Livy,  and 
which  very  probably  was  taken  for  the 
greater  part  from  Polybius.  What  remains 
to  us  of  this  author  chiefly  contains  the 
trials  and  diftrefles  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
they  mowed  themfelves  greater,  if  pofiible, 
than  in  their  greateft  profperity  ;  for  Po- 
lybius tells  us,  that  they  were  never  fo 
much  to  be  feared,  as  after  fome  fignal 
lofs  *.  There  is,  however,  flill  preferved 


*  After  giving  an  account  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions they  made  to  repair  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  in 
the  fccond  battle  with  Hannibal,  he  adds  :  T«T«  y«g 


ftmt9(t  x*<  *e«»ji  KMI  xttr   <<«7,  OT 

wf{«TTf)  p«£«s  «xi)0i]r«f.     Lib.  3.  p.  227.  edit.  Cafaubon;, 
lit.  £. 
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to  us  an  account,  given  by  him  in  his  in- 
troduction to   his  hiftory,  of  one  war,  in 
which   they  were  fuccefsful ;   I  mean  the 
firft   Punic  war,  in   which  they  fhowed  a 
fpirit  of  refolution  and  perfeverance  that  are 
without  example  in  the  hiftory  of  any  o- 
ther  nation.     In  that  war  they  foon  difco- 
vered,   that,   unlefs  they  could  be  fuperior 
to  the  Carthaginians  by  fea,  as  well  as  by 
land,   they  could   not  conquer  or  preferve 
Sicily,  which   was   the  object  of  the  war. 
But  how  were  they  to  acquire  a  fuperiori- 
ty  by  fea  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  great- 
eft  naval  power  then  in  the  world  ?  they, 
who  had  not  fhips  of  any  kind,  not  even 
boats,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  that  could  fail  in 
the   fea,    and    who  could   not   even   have 
tranfported  their  troops  to  Sicily  thro'  the 
narrow  frith  which  divides  that  ifland  from 
the  Continent,   except  by  the  fhips   with 
which  their  allies  upon  that  coaft  furnifhed 
them.     They  did   not  fo   much  as  know 
how  to  build  a  fhip  of  war,  till  by  accident 
they  got  a  Carthaginian  galley  that  had 
run   amore  ;  upon    the    model   of  which 
they  built  a  fleet ;  and,  having  exercifed 
their  rowers  at  land,  in  the  manner  Poly- 
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bius  has  defcribed,  they  put  to  fea  with  it, 
and,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  grappling  ma- 
chine which  they  invented,  and  by  which 
they  brought  the  enemy's  fhips  to  clofe 
fight,  and  fo  fupplied  their  defect  in  the 
failing  and  managing  the  fhips,  they  beat 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle.  But 
after  this  they  fuffered  fuch  lofles  both 
from  the  enemy  and  by  ftorms,  that  they 
fairly  gave  up  the  fea  :  Some  time  after, 
however,  they  took  to  it  again,  and  fitted  out 
another  fleet,  which  they  loft  by  a  great 
ftorm  and  their  unfkillfulnefs  in  naviga- 
tion. Upon  this  they  gave  up  the  fea  a 
fecond  time,  and  were  for  a  while  altoge- 
ther without  a  fleet  :  But  having,  by  a 
lucky  accident,  got  hold  of  a  Rhodian  gal- 
ley that  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  built  a  new  fleet  upon  a  bet- 
ter model  than  that  of  their  former  fhips  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  expence  of  thje  private  ci- 
tizens, the  public  treafury  being  quite  ex- 
haufted.  With  this  fleet,  which  failed 
much  better  than  any  they  had  ever  had 
before,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
a  great  decifive  battle,  which  obliged  them 
to  fue  for  peace.  In  this  fiift  Carthaginian 
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war  the  Romans  not  only  fuftained  prodi- 
gious lofles  by  fea,  but  at  land  too  they 
loft  in  Africa  a  whole  army,  and  the  Con- 
uil  Regulus  who  commanded  it. 

In  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  they 
fuftained  lofTes,  not  by  fea,  but  by  land  and 
in  their  own  country,  fuch  as,  1  believe, 
there  never  was  a  nation,  except  themfelves, 
that  would  not  have  funk  under  them  : 
But,  inftead  of  that,  they  bore  up  againft 
them,  not  only  with  the  greateft  finnnefs 
and  refolution,  but  with  a  magnanimity 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
fingle  man  of  the  moft  dilHnguifhed  cha- 
racter ;  but,  in  a  whole  nation,  was  really 
wonderful,  and  could  not  be  believed,  if  it 
were  not  fo  well  attefted. 

This  war  was  not,  for  the  number  of 
tnen  engaged  in  it,  near  fo  great  a  war  as 
that  of  Xerxes  with  the  Greeks;  nor  would 
the  confequences  have  been  fo  great,  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  prevailed  over  the  Ro- 
mans, as  if  Xerxes  had  conquered  Greece* ; 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  voJ.  4. 
of  this  work,  p.  4 1 7. 
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but  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  much  better  fub- 
je£t  of  hiftory,  as  it  was  of  fo  much  longer 
endurance,  and  the  events  in  it  much  more 
various,  and  even  more  virtue  and  wifdom 
fliown  in  it,  and  more  of  military  {kill  and 
conduct  not  only  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans, 
but  alfo  of  the  Carthaginians  :  For  there 
never  was  an  enterprife  fo  boldly  underta- 
ken, and  carried  on  for  no  lefs  than  feven- 
teen  years  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  Hannibal's 
invafion  of  Italy,  whether  we  confider  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  before  he 
could  enter  the  country,  not  from  enemies 
only,  but  from  nature,  which  appears  to 
have  fortified  the  entrance  to  Italy  on  the 
fjde  of  Gaul,  from  whence  Hannibal  entered 
it,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  hardly  pafTable 
by  a  fingle  man,  much  lefs  by  an  army ;  and, 
after  he  had  got  into  the  country,  with  the 
lofs  of  more  than  half  of  the  army,  he 
brought  with  him  from  Spain,  he  had  to 
encounter  a  force  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  which  confifted,  as  Polybius  has  rec- 
koned it  up,  of  above  700,000  foot,  and 
79,000  horfe  *,  to  which  he  had  nothing 

*  J4b.  2   p.  113.  Edit.  Qafauboni, 
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to  oppofe,  but  a  weather-beaten  army  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  of  no  more  than  26,000 
foot,  and  6000  horfe  *.  With  this  hand- 
ful of  men  he  beat  the  Romans  in  four 
great  battles,  the  laft  of  them  one  of  the 
mod  decifive  victories  that  ever  was  gained, 
maintained  himfelf,  as  I  have  faid,  17 
years  in  the  country*  and  at  laft  brought 
his  army  out  of  it  unconquered. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve  how  foon  the  Romans,  after  the  pe- 
riod when  Polybius  clofes  His  hiftory,  fell 
from  that  height  of  glory  which  they  had 
then  attained,  and  that  reputation  for  ju- 
ftice  and  humanity,  which  made  them  fo 
much  loved,  as  well  as  feared  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  then  known.  Very 
foon  after  Perfeus  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner,  they  pillaged  and  deftroyed  in 
one  day  no  lefs  than  70  cities  in  Epirus 
that  had  revolted  from  the  Romans  and 
joined  Perfeus^  and  made  flaves  of  150,000 
people  j — the  greateft  calamity,  perhaps, 
that  ever  befel  the  human  race  in  fo  fhort  a 

*  Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  209. 
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fpace  of  time.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
give  the  plunder  to  the  foldiers,  who  had 
got  a  tafte  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
eaft,  and  could  not  bear  to  fee  all  the 
wealth  of  Macedon  carried  to  the  public 
treafury  at  Rome.  It  was  done,  too,  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  the  Roman  great- 
nefs  and  magnanimity  ;  for  ten  of  the 
principal  men  out  of  each  city  were  fent 
for,  and  defired  to  collect  all  the  gold  and 
filver  from  each  of  the  cities,  which  was 
underftood  to  be  given  as  the  price  of 
the  liberty  they  were  to  enjoy,  as  well 
as  the  Macedonians.  After  this  was  done, 
upon  a  fignal  given,  the  foldiers  took  pof- 
feffionof  the  cities,  plundered  them,  and 
demolished  the  walls,  making  flaves,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  the  inhabitants  *.  Another 
thing  they  did  foon  after  this,  was  not  fo 
cruel,  but  more  unjuft  :  They  infilled  that 
the  Achaean  confederacy  (hould  fend  no, 
lefs  than  1000  of  their  principal  men,  of 
whom  Polybius  was  one,  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  detained  as  prifoners  for  no  lefs 
than  17  years,  when  they  were  difmifled  ; 
but,  by  that  time,  no  more  than  300  of  them, 

*  Livii  lib.  45.  cap.  34. 
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were  alive,  fuch  of  them,  as  had  attempted 
to  make  their  efcape  and  were  catched, 
having  been  put  to  death.  The  pretence 
for  doing  this,  was,  that  they  were  fufpect- 
cd  of  favouring  Perfeus,  and  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  their  countrymen  to  join  him 
in  the  war  againft  the  Romans  :  But  this 
charge  they  denied,  and  defired  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
obtain  *. 

Not  long  after  this  followed  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  three  remarkable  cities  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Corinth,  Numantia,  and  Carthage. 
Corinth  was  a  Greek  city,  fituated  betwixt 
two  feas  in  the  ifthmus  which  joins  Pelo- 
ponefus  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  famous 
for  the  works  of  art  that  adorned  it. 
This  city  Mummius  the  Roman  General 
facked,  plundered,  burnt,  put  to  the  fword 
all  the  men,  and  fold  the  women  and  chil- 
dren for  flaves  f,  becaufe,  as  Livy  tells  us  J, 

»  Paufaniae  lib.  7.  cap.  10, 
f  Ibid.  cap.  1 6. 
J  Epitomt  lib.  52. 
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fome  infult  had  been  offered  there  to  the 
Roman  ambaffadors,  probably  by  the  po- 
pulace. Polybius  was  himfelf  prefent  at 
the  fack  of  this  town,  and  faw  fome  fine 
pictures,  two  particularly  which  he  men- 
tions, thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
foldiers  playing  at  dice  upon  them  *. 

The  deftru&ion  of  Numantia,  as  defcri- 
bed  by  Appian,  is  one  of  the  moft  difmal 
tragedies  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  appear  to  have  been  as 
valiant  a  race  of  men  as  ever  exifted.  They 
were  no  more  than  8000  fighting  men,  horfe 
and  foot;  and  with  fo  fmall  a  force  they 
not  only  maintained  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence againft  the  Romans  for  feveral 
years,  but  defeated  them  in  fundry  battles,  in 
one  of  which,  with  no  more  than  4000  men, 
they  defeated  30,000  Romans  f,  and  com- 
pelled one  of  their  generals  to  make  a 
peace  with  them.  This  peace  the  Romans 

*  Of  this  fa£l  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  lib.  8. 
The  paffage  is  quoted  by  Cafaubon  in  his  Colleftign  of 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  p.  996. 

f  Livii  Epitome  lib.  55. 
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would  not  ratify,  thinking  themfelves  ju- 
ilificd  for  not  doing   fo,   by   giving  up  the 
general  who  made  it;  but  him  the  Numan- 
tines  would  not  accept,  tho'  they  could  not 
have  been  blamed  if  they  had  taken  him,  and 
put  him  to  the  moft  cruel  death.  Not  moved 
by  this  generofity  of  fo  gallant  a  people,  the 
Romans  fent  againft  them  the  beft  general 
they  then  had,  Scipio,   the  fecond  Africa- 
nus,  who  came  againft   their  city  with  an 
army  of  above  60,000  men.    The  Numan- 
tines,  not  difcouraged  by  fuch  a  prodigious 
fuperiority  of  force,   offered  him  battle  in 
the  open  field.     But   this  Scipio  declined, 
and  did  what,  Appian  fays,  and,  1  believe, 
truly,    no    general    ever   did    before,   be- 
gged and  inclofed  in  a  city  men  that  weie 
willing  to  fight   him  in  a  fair  field.     The 
works  he  made  about   this  city  were  fuch, 
that   it   was  impoflible  to  get  either  into  it 
or  out  of  it :  The   confequence  of  which 
was,  that,  tho*  the  Romans  did  not  fo  much 
as  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  dorm,  the  Nu- 
mantines  were  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateft 
extremity  by  famine;   infomuch    that  they 
began  to  eat  their  fick  and  ufelefs  people. 
At  laft  they  offered  to  furrender:  But  Sci- 
pio would  give  them  no  other  terms,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  giving  up  their  arms  and  their 
city  at  difcretion.  Such  terms  a  great 
part  of  them  refufed  to  accept,  and  rather 
chofe  to  put  themfelves  to  death.  Of  the 
furviving  Scipio  made  flaves,  all  except 
50,  whom  he  referred  for  his  triumph  ;  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  very  foundations  *. 

The  third  town  I  mentioned  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans  was  Carthage,  which  con- 
tended fo  long  with  them  for  empire.  The 
tragedy  of  this  city  is  ftill  more  lamenta- 
ble than  that  of  Numantia,  and  was  of 
much  longer  endurance  ;  for  the  fiege 
lafted  three  years,  and  was  concluded  with 
a  fack  and  a  mafTacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  lafted  feven  days.  And  the  Romans 
were  guilty  of  a  ftill  greater  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Carthaginians  than  to  the  Nu- 

*  Appian  De  Beltts  Hifpamcis>  p.  310. — See  his 
whole  account  of  this  war,  which  is  very  well  worth 
reading.  According  to  Livy,  if  I  underftand  him 
right,  they  all  killed  themfelves.  (Epitome  lib.  59.) 
The  words  are  :  «  Numantini,  fame  coacli,  ipfi  fe,  per 
'  vicem  tradentes,  trdcidaverunt.'  What  the  meaning 
of  the  words  per  vicem  tradentes ,  is,  I  do  not  well  know; 
but,  I  think,  it  is  pretty  plain  he  meant  that  they  all 
killed  themfelves, 
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mantines,  and  aded  in  a  more  indirect 
manner,  and  which  may  truly  be  called 
knavifh,  altogether  unworthy  of  Roman 
generofity  and  magnanimity.  In  the  firft 
place,  their  pretence  for  beginning  the 
third  Punic  war  was  the  moft  flender 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  becaufe 
they  had  entered  into  a  war,  in  felf-de- 
fence,  with  Mafmiffa,  the  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  in  which  war  they  were  worfted, 
and  loft  a  great  number  of  men.  In  fatif- 
faction  of  this  offence  given  to  the  Ro- 
mans, or  rather  taken  by  them,  as  a  pre- 
tence for  deft roy ing  their  city,  they  firft 
fent,  at  the  defire  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
300  of  the  children  of  their  noble  families 
to  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  fenate  promifed 
that  they  fhould  have  their  liberty  ;  but 
they  fent,  however,  both  an  army  and  a 
fleet  againft  them  ;  and  the  conful,  who 
commanded  the  army,  infifted,  that,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  liberty  promifed  them, 
they  muft  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  their 
machinery  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 
Even  this  they  complied  with  :  But,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  the  conful,  in  name  of 
the  fenate,  infifted  that  they  fhould  leave 
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the  town,  which  they  and  their  forefathers 
had  dwelt  in  for  700  years,  and  remove  to 
any  other  place  they  chofe,  at  the  diftance 
of  Rejladia  from  the  fea  ; — a  demand  moft 
unexpected  to  the  Carthaginians, and  which, 
if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  upon  a  people, 
with  whom  they  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  upon  their  own  terms, 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  moft  religi- 
oufly  obferved,  having  given  up  their  (hips 
and  their  elephants,  and  paid  up  punctual- 
ly the  tribute  impofed  upon  them,  and,  o- 
ver  and  above  that,  had  voluntarily  affifted 
them  in  their  three  wars  with  Philip,  An- 
tiochusi  and  Perfeus,  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  made  before  they  received  the 
hoftages,  or  at  leaft  before  they  took  their 
arms  and  their  warlike  (lores  from  them  ; 
but  delenda  eft  Carthago,  was  the  word  a- 
mong  them,  upon  any  pretence,  for  fecuri- 
ty  of  their  wealth  and  power.  When  this 
fo  unjuft  and  unexpected  demand  was 
made,  the  Carthaginians,  as  may  well  be  i- 
magined,  were  quite  frantic,  and  tore  in 
pieces  the  fenators  who  advifed  them  to 
fend  hoftages,  and  give  up  their  arms. 
But  after  their  fury  had  fubfided,  they  pre- 
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pared  for  their  defence  ;  and,  tho'  in  the 
mod  deftitute  condition,  without  arms, 
fliips,  or  engines  of  war  of  any  kind,  ha- 
ving contrived,  with  incredible  invention 
and  induftry,  to  make  new  arms  to  them- 
felves,  new  engines,  even  fhips  of  war, 
and  a  new  port,  when  the  old  one  was 
blocked  up  by  the  Romans,  they  made  a 
refiftance,  fuch  as  we  do  not  read  of  the 
like  in  hiftory,  for  no  lefs  than  three  years, 
againft  the  force  of  Rome,  then  mrftrefs  of 
almoft  the  whole  known  world,  worfted 
their  enemies  in  feveral  encounters,  till  at 
laft  the  Romans  having  fent  againft  them 
their  beft  general,  the  fecond  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  who  blocked  up  the  city  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  thereby  cut  off  from 
them  all  fupplies  of  provifions,  fo  that  ma- 
ny of  them  died  of  famine,  he  at  laft  took 
the  city  by  ftorm  ;  and  continued,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  fack  and  devaftation  of  it 
for  feven  days  ;  all  the  circumftances  of 
which  Appian  has  defcribed  fo  pathetical- 
ly *,  (for  he  excels  in  fuch  defcriptions], 
that  one  cannot  read  the  paflage  without 

*  De  Bellis  Hiffamcis,  p.  302. 
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horror.  One  remarkable  particular  he  has 
mentioned,  that  Scipio  himfelf  was  fo  much 
moved  with  the  light,  that  he  fhed  tears  ; 
and,  reflecting  upon  the  fate  of  this  and  o- 
ther  great  cities  which  had  been  deftroyed 
in  like  manner,  he  repeated  the  lines  of 
Homer,  where  he  makes  Hector  prophecy 
the  deftruction  of  Troy  *  ;  and,  when  he 
was  afked  by  Polybius,  who  then  happen- 
ed to  be  befide  him,  what  he  meant  by  re- 
peating thefe  verfes  ?  he  plainly  applied 
them  to  his  own  city,  prefaging  that  fome 
time  or  other  Rome  might  have  the  fate 
of  Carthage  and  other  great  cities.  This, 
fays  Appian,  Polybius  has  related  in  his 
hiftory  of  this  third  Carthaginian  war. 

pi 

This  manner  of  treating  conquered  ci- 
ties was  very  different  from  what  they 
practiced  in  the  better  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Then  they  conquered,  in  the 
manner 'Salluft  has  defcribed  in  the  pafTage 
above  quoted,  and  deferved  that  fine  eu- 


Y.xt 

Iliad  z.  v.  448. 
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Ionium,    which    Virgil    has    beftowed    on 
them  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacifque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  lubjeftis  et  debcllare  fuperbos. 

^Eneid.  lib.  6.  v.  852. 

Befides  the  deftruction  of  thefe  three  ci- 
ties, I  cannot  help  regretting,  that  they  did 
not  fpare,  for  fome  time  longer,  the  laft  re- 
mains of  liberty  in  Greece  ; — I  mean  the 
Cities  of  the  Achaean  league,  but  made  a 
province  of  the  whole  country  of  Greece, 
to  be  governed  by  Roman  laws  and  Ro- 
man magiftrates.  This,  I  think,  was  not 
neceflary  for  their  fafety  at  that  time,  af- 
ter they  had  conquered  Macedonia,  and 
had  driven  the  great  King  of  Afia,  Antio- 
chus,  beyond  Taurus. 

The  prediction  of  Scipio  above  men- 
tioned was  fo  far  accomplifhed  in  later 
times,  that  Rome  was  thrice  facked  by  the 
Goths :  And  one  of  their  Kings,  Totila, 
had  once  refolved  to  deftroy  it  as  totally 
as  Scipio  had  dcftroyed  Carthage  ;  for  he 
was  to  have  made  a  fheep-park  of  it,  and 
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had    actually    demolished    a   part    of    the 
walls. 


Thefe  events  happened  at  a  very  diftant 
period  ;  but  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
manners,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  their 
ftate,  began  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedon, 
when  Polybius  concluded  his  hiftory.  And 
firft,  with  refpect  to  foreign  ftates,  they 
did  not,  as  I  have  faid,  (how  that  benevo- 
lence, goodnefs,  and  companion,  which  be- 
fore diftinguifhed  them,  as  the  moft  hu- 
mane and  generous  conquerors  that  ever 
exifted,  and  made  them  the  admiration 
of  mankind  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  fome 
of  the  inftances  1  have  given,  they  were 
not  only  not  generous,  but  unjuft  arid 
fraudulent,  and  mean  in  their  dealings. 
But,  after  the  deftruclion  of  Carthage, 
they  became  very  much  worfe  ;  and  thofe 
vices,  which  wealth  and  power  had  produ- 
ced in  them,  having  no  longer  any  objects 
to  operate  upon  abroad,  turned  againft 
themfelves,  and  made  them  prey  upon  one 
another.  And  accordingly,  after  they  ha4 
accomplifhed  the  long  wi£hed  for  deftruc- 

VoL.  V.  A  a 
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tion  of  Carthage,  we  have  in  Rome  almoft 
one  continued  fcene  of  diforder  and  confu- 
fion,  faction  and  fedition,  murders,  mafiacres, 
profcriptions,   and   bloody  civil    wars,   till 
there  was  an  end  of  their  liberty  and  the 
republic   under  Auguftus  Caefar,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  fome  of  the   mod  cruel   ty- 
rants that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.     And  fo 
things   went   on   from  bad  to  worfe,  with 
fome  variety  of  good   Emperors,  but  no 
change  of  the  people  for  the  better,  not  e- 
ven   under  the  reign  of  the  philofopher, 
Marcus   Aurelius,    till   at   laft  the  events 
I  have  mentioned   happened  ;  and  Rome, 
once  the  miftrefs  of  the   world,  and  the 
mod  magnificent  city  that  ever  exifted  in 
refpect  of  its  buildings,  and  the  works  of 
art  that  were  there,  collected  from  every 
part   of  the   world    where  art   was  to  be 
found,  has  undergone  more  defolation  and 
mifery  than  any  city  ever  did  that  was  not 
totally  deftroyed. 

If  it  be  afked,  from  what  caufe  this  won- 
derful change  of  fortune  proceeded  ?  the 
anfvver  is  fimple,  and,  I  think,  obvious  ; — 
From  money.  It  was  this  that  ruined  Spar- 
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ta,  as  the  oracle  had  foretold,  tho'  there 
was  very  little  of  it  there  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  ruined  all  the  antient  heroic  kingdoms 
in  Greece,  tho'  there  was  ftill  lefs  of  it  in 
them.  But,  little  of  it  as  there  was,  it  made 
tyrants  of  thofe  heroic  Kings  *,  who  con- 
tinued till  the  feveral  ftates,  with  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  got  free  of 
them,  and,  in  their  place,  eftabliftied  ari- 
flocracies  or  democracies  \ 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  17.  And  here  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  to  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  more  than  human,  as 
the  oracle  thought,  who  recovered  Sparta  from  a  ftate 
of  the  greateft  diforder  and  mifrule,  as  Thucydides,  in 
the  paflage  here  quoted,  informs  us,  and  eftablifhed  in 
it  a  government  which  lafted  fo  long,  we  owe  the  arts 
of  Greece  ;  for,  if  the  ftates  there  had  continued  un- 
der their  tyrants,  the  fpirits  of  the  people  would  have 
been  debafed,  and  they  never  would  have  excelled 
neither  in  arts  nor  arms.  To  the  Lacedemonians 
therefore  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond  place 
to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  joined  together, 
.  who  drove  Xerxes  out  of  Greece,  we  owe  the  prefer- 
vation  of  arts  and  fciences. — See  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 
417.  of  the  preceding  volume,  of  the  confequences 
which  would  have  followed,  with  refpedt  to  arts,  if  the 
Perfians  had  fucceeded  in  that  enterprife. 
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However  paradoxical  it  may  feem,  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  in  every  country  where 
there  is  much  wealth  there  is  more  pover- 
ty :  For  wealth  necefTarily  makes  the  rich 
luxurious  ;  and,  as  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple always  imitate  the  manners  of  the  great 
and  rich,  luxury  muft  defcend  from  them 
to  the  loweft  of  the  people  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  hecome  very  poor,  and 
little'better  than  abfolute  beggars  ;  and,  as 
there  can  be  no  bounds  fet  to  luxury,  even 
the  rich  become  indigent.  Befides,  money 
begets  money  ;  and,  therefore,  wealth  of 
neceffity  runs  into  few  hands :  And,  as 
land  is  the  moft  certain  fund  of  wealth, 
the  rich  become  great  monopolizers  of 
land.  Accordingly,  the  land  of  Italy,  in- 
ftead  of  being  poflefled  in  fmall  farms  by 
free  citizens,  as  it  was  of  old,  became  the 
.property  of  the  great  and  rich,  and  was 
cultivated,  as  Livy  tells  us,  by  flaves  *.  In 
this  way  the  people  of  Rome  were  driven 
from  the  Country  into  the  Town  ;  where 
they  lived,  as  Salluft  tells  us,  in  the  great- 

*  P.  25.  of  this  vol. 
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eft  indigence,  having  no  pofleflions,  nor 
any  thing  but  their  daily  bread  *,  and  this 
was  furnifhed  them,  for  the  greater  part, 
by  public  diftributions  of  corn.  When 
Julius  Caefar  was  Dictator,  there  were  no 
]efs  than  320,000  citizens  maintained  ,in 
that  way,  which  number  Julius  reduced  to 
150,000")*.  This  number  of  poor  muft 
appear  very  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that,  in  the  laft  cenfus  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  was  made  by  the  fame  Julius, 
there  were  no  more  cenfed  than  150,000  J, 
that  is,  fo  many  males  above  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  wealth 
in  a  country  is  not  only  to  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  rich,  but  very  much  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  at  laft 
to  depopulate  the  country  ;  as  we  may  fee 
from  the  example  of  antient  Italy. 

But,  befides  the  influence  of  wealth  up- 
on the  Roman  ftate,  of  wealth  infinitely 

*  Salluft.  Catalin.  cap.  48. 

\  Suetonius  in  Caefaris  vita,  cap.  41. 

J  Livii  Epitome  lib.  115. 
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greater  than  that  which  deftroyed  Sparta 
and  the  other  antient  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
and  which  truly  might  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  at  that  time, 
there  was  an  imperfection  in  the  Roman 
government  in  later  times,  fo  great  even 
in  that  golden  age  of  the  Roman  ftate,  which 
is  the  fubject  of  Polybius's  hiftory,  that  it 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  deftroy- 
ed itfelf,  as  it  did  in  after  times,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  virtue  of 
the  people  during  that  period.  The  Ro- 
man government,  in  its  original  inftitution, 
and  as  it  continued  under  the  Kings,  was 
an  heroic  government,  fuch  as  we  find  ob- 
tained in  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  for,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  has  obferved,  there  was  a  great 
refemblance  betwixt  rhe  inftitutions  and 
manners  of  the  antient  Romans,  and  thofe 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Now  Homer  has  de- 
fcribed  to  us  very  exactly  this  heroic  go- 
vernment, at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Chief, 
or  King,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  diftin- 
guimed  from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  fu- 
perior  abilities  both  of  mind  and  body. 
This  King  was  affifted  in  his  government 
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by  the  men  of  diftinguifhed  rank  among 
the  people,  who  compofed  the  /3ouAM  yepof- 
rwv,  or  the  Senatus,  as  the  Romans  called  it. 
The  King  with  this  council  firft  delibera- 
ted what  was  proper  to  be  done  upon  any 
extraordinary  occafion  ;  and,  when  they 
had  come  to  a  refolution,  they  aflembled 
the  people,  and  defired  their  concurrence 
with  what  the  Senate  had  refolved :  For  the 
people  were  not  treated  like  flaves,  who 
are  only  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  ma- 
fter;  but,  like  rational  creatures,  they  were 
to  be  convinced  before  they  acted.  And, 
therefore,  it  was  neceflary,  that  thofe  he- 
roic Kings  fhould  excel  not  only  in  council 
and  fight,  but  in  eloquence  alfo,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  perfuade  the  people  to  agree  to 
the  refolutions  of  the  fenate.  And  accor- 
dingly we  find  from  Homer,  that  the 
Greek  heroes  valued  themfelves  upon  their 
eloquence,  as  well  as  upon  their  valour. 

The  firft  King  among  the  Romans 
was  undoubtedly,  by  his  mother  at  leaft, 
whoever  might  be  his  father,  of  heroic  race; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  100  Se- 
nators, and  the  whole  order  of  Patricians, 
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out  of  which  both  Senators  and  Knights 
were  chofen,  were,  probably  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Trojan  families  that  came  with 
Romulus  from  Alba  to  the  new  city,  50 
of  which  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us,  were 
exifting  even  ia  his  time  *.  The  whole  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  Patricians,  and  the  people 
only  confulted  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  fuch  as  the  election  of  a  King. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
heroic  form  of  government  feems  to  have 
been  of  very  antient  ufe,  not  only  among 
civilized  nations,  but  among  the  nations 
we  call  barbarous.  The  government  of 
the  Hurons,  the  moft  antient  nation  in 
North  America,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
laft  century  (for,  I  believe,  they  are  now 
almoft  quite  exterminated),  as  it  is  defcri- 
bed  by  Gabriel  Sagardf,  who  was  a  miffio- 
nary  for  feveral  years  among  them,  exactly 

t 

*  Lib.  I.  Antiquitatum  cap.  85. 

f  See  an  account  of  this  author  in  p.  471.  of  the 
fecond  edit,  of  vol.  r  .  of  this  work. 
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of  the  fame  kind  with  the  heroic  govern- 
ments in  Greece  ;  and,  as  I  am  very  well 
informed  by  people  that  have  been  in  the 
country,  the  more  fouthern  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans in  that  part  of  the  Continent  are  go- 
verned in  the  fame  way.  And  every 
body,  who  has  been  among  the  Indians, 
knows,  that  a  Chief  among  them  is  .not  va- 
lued, if  he  does  not  excel,  like  the  Greek 
heroes^  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  fight. 

The  kingdom  of  Rome  having  ended  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  antient  kingdoms  of 
Greece  above  mentioned,  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  laft  of  the  Kings,  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  government  that  was 
eftablifhed  after  his  expulfion  was  likewife 
a  mixed  government ;  but  it  had,  I  think, 
too  much  of  democracy  in  its  compofition; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  people  had  the 
election  of  the  magiftrates  that  were  to  go- 
vern them,  particularly  of  the  two  chief 
magiftrates  who  came  in  place  of  the  King, 
and  were  elecled  annually,  which  put  a 
great  deal  more  "power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  than  if  they  had  been  for  life, 

VOL.  V.  B  b 
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as  the  Kings  were.  2^0,  No  law  could  be 
enacted  but  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  people. 
3//0,  They  deliberated,  and  determined  al- 
ib,  as  to  peace  and  war.  4/0,  They  were 
judges  of  capital  crimes  in  the  laft  refort  *. 
And,  lajlly,  under  the  republic  there  was  an 
alteration  of  the  constitution,  which  gave 
much  more  power  to  the  people  than  they 
had  under  the  Kings  ;  for  then  nothing 
that  the  people  determined  or  enacted  was 
valid,  unlefs  ratified  by  the  fenate,  and  that 
form  was  kept  up  in  later  times,  but  then,  as 
Livy  tells  us,it  was  no  more  than  a  form;  for, 
fays  he,  before  the  people  gave  their  fuffra- 
ges,  the  fenate  ratified  what  they  fhould  do. 
His  words  are  :  Priufquam  populus fyffra- 
gium  ineat)  in  incertum  comitiorum  eventum 
patres  auElores Jiunt  f.  And  I  fhould  have 
thought  the  government  little  better  than 
an  abfolutc  democracy,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  two  things,  frft,  the  ComitiaCcnturiatat 
a  moft  political  device,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  £,  to  moderate  the  power  of  the 

*  See  Polybius,  lib.  6.  where  a  moft  accurate  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  different  powers  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  the  People,  and  the  Confute, 

f  Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 

$  P.  1 24.  of  this  vol. 
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people,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  laid 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  upon  the  rich, 
threw  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of  the 
power  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  Jecondly^  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  governours,  tho'  elected  by  the 
peoplej  muft  be  all  of  the  Patrician  order, 
that  is,  of  the  beft  race  of  men  among  them, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  the  mod  pro- 
per to  govern  them.  And  in  the  hands 
of  thefe  men  was  the  religion  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  alfo  the  laws, 
by  which,  every  man's  private  property 
was  fecured  to  him.  And  yet,  with  all 
thefe  reftraints  upon  the  people,  I  ftill 
think,  that  the  government  was  too  demo- 
cratical.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  if  the 
government  of  Sparta  had  been  as  demo- 
cratical,  it  never  could  have  lafted  700 
years,  nor  half  that  time.  There  was,  to  be 
fure,  a  mixture  of  popular  government  in 
the  Spartan  conftitution  ;  for,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  we  find  the  people  were 
aflembled  and  confulted;  as  when  they  de- 
liberated whether  they  fhould  break  the  30 
years  truce  with  the  Athenians,  and  begin 
the  famous  Peloponefian  war  *.  But  there 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  87, 
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was  a  very  fmall  mixture  of  it,  of  which 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  this,  that  we 
read  in  their  hiftory  of  no  divifions  or  dif- 
orclers  in  their  ftate  by  difputes  betwixt 
their  Patricians,  or  Spartiates,  as  they  called 
them,  and  the  reft  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  Romans,  almoft 
every  year,  betwixt  their  Patricians  and 
Plebeians. 

But  in  progrefs  of  time  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, under  the  republit,  became  more 
and  more  democratical,  till  at  laft  it  was 
little  better  than  a  pure  democracy,  or  ra- 
ther Ochlocracy.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
total  change  of  the  government  was  the 
creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
which,  as  was  forefeen  at  the  time*',  of  one 
ftate  there  were  made  two,  in  oppofition  to 
one  another.  This  event,  as  I  have  faid, 
was  produced  by  money ',  the  root  of  all  e- 
vil,  as  it  is  moft  properly  called  in  our  Sa- 
cred Books,  and  what  is  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  money,  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
and  the  poverty  of  many.  If  the  Tribunes 

*  P.  13^.  of  this  vol. 
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had  been  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  mifchief 
would  not  have  been  fo  great ;  for  the  Pa- 
tricians, by  the  means  of  their  Clients  and 
Dependents,  might  in  thofe  Comitia  have 
got  Tribunes  elected  that  were  in  their  in- 
tereft.  But,  by  the  violence  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, which  had  almoft  brought  things  to 
the  extremity  of  bloodflied,  a  law  was  made 
enacting,  that  the  Tribunes  fhould  be  elec- 
ted in  the  Tributa  Comitia^  in  which  every 
man,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune  was, 
had  an  equal  vote  *. 

But  the  demands  of  the  people  ftill  rofe 
higher  ;  and  at  laft  they  got  a  law  enact- 
ed, by  which  every  law  that  pafled  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  was  'binding  upon  the 
whole  citizens  "f>  by  which  the  legiflative 
power  was  put  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

*  See  the  account  of  this  law  given  by  Livy,  lib.  2. 

cap.  56.  57.  &  58. See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 

139.  of  this  vol.  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  three 
kinds  of  Comitia ,  viz.  Centuriatat  Guriata,  and  Tributa. 

f  Dionyf.  lib.  n.  cap.  45, 
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The  Patiicians,  however,  ftill  continued 
a  diftindt  order  of  men  from  the  Plebeians  ; 
nor  was  their  race  contaminated  by  any 
mixture  with  them.  But  this,  too,  the 
Tribunes  got  altered  ;  and  a  law  was  made 
permitting  what  the  Decemvirs  had  prohi- 
bited, and  which  was  part  of  the  common 
law,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  country  ;  —  • 
the  marriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 
By  this  law  the  race  of  governing  men  was 
confounded  with  the  people  who  were  to 
be  governed,  and  that  diftinction  deftroy- 
ed,  which  I  hold  to  be  eftablimed  by  na- 
ture among  all  herding  animals,  betwixt 
thofe  who  are  fit  to  lead,  and  thofe  who 
by  nature  are  deftined  only  to  follow.  Such 
a  mixture  of  races  muft  produce  the  fame 
effect  among  men,  as  we  know  the  mix- 
ture of  horfes  of  blood  with  common  hor- 
fes  produces  in  the  horfe  kind  ;  for  I  hold 
that  Horace  argues  well,  when  he  fays  : 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Eft  in  juvencis,  eft  in  equis  patruni 
Virtus.  Carmintim  lib.  4.  ode  4. 

And  he  might  have  faid  the  fame  of  all 
animals  ;  for  I  hold,  that  the  excellency  of 
every  fpecies  of  animals  is  confined  to  a 
few  races,  or  families,  in  that  fpecies. 
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As  yet,  however,  the  Patricians  retained 
the  right  of  being  Confuls  only  ;  fo  that 
they  ftill  had  in  their  hands  the  executive 
power  of  government,  tho'  elected  by  the 
people,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  po- 
pular affembly  of  the  Comitia  I'ributa ;  but 
this  laft  of  their  privileges  was  alfo  taken 
from  them,  and  the  Tribunes  carried 
through  a  law,  by  which  Confuls  might  be 
chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians.  From  that 
time,  I  hold  that  the  Roman  government 
ceafed  to  be  a  mixed  government,  and  may 
be  faid  to  be  altogether  popular. 

The  confequepces  of  fo  great  a  change, 
and  fo  much  for  the  worfe,  foon  appeared. 
The  firft  Plebeian  Conful  that  commanded 
an  army  fell  into  an  ambufh,  was  killed, 
and  his  army  totally  routed  ;  upon  which, 
tho'  it  was  a  great  public  calamity,  the  Pa- 
tricians exulted,  as  it  may  be  believed,  ve- 
ry much,  faying,  that  the  people  by  a  law 
might  fo  far  offer  violence  to  the  religion 
of  the  country,  as  to  take  from  them  the 
right  of  aufpices,  of  which  they  had  been 
in  pofleflion  fmce  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
but  they  could  not  perfuade  the  immortal 
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Gods  to  give  fuccefs  to  enterprifes  under- 
taken under  fuch  unhallowed  aufpices  *  : 
For,  till  this  law  was  made,  the  mtfpicia^ 
by  which  the  Romans  were  direcled  in  all 
their  enterprifes,  were  intirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patriciansj  as  indeed  was  the  whole 
religion  of  the  country.  A  much  greater 
calamity  than  this  did  afterwards  befall 
them  under  a  Plebeian  Conful,  the  greateft 
that  ever  they  fuffered  from  a  foreign  ene- 
my. This  was  the  battle  of  Cannae^  where 
Terentius  Varro,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  com- 
manded as  Conful.  He  was  chofen  by  the 
people,  as  a  if  ere  plebfius  or  novus  homo, 
and  preferred  to  two  Patricias  who  flood 
againft  him  f ;  for  the  Tribunes  told  them, 
that  the  Plebeians,  who  had  been  promo- 
ted to  Curule  offices,  and  in  that  way  had 
become  noble,  adopted  the  fentiments  of 
the  Patricians  and  the  antient  nobilky,  and 
no  longer  minded  the  interefts  of  the  peo- 
plej. 

*  Livii  lib.  7.  cap.  6. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  22.  cap.  35. 
Ibid.  cap.  34. 
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Thefe,  and  many  other  mifchiefs  which 
might  be  mentioned,  were  all  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  popular  government 
among  them.  It  was  by  their  driving  in- 
to exile  the  greateft  general  they  then  had, 
Camillus,  that  their  city  was  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and  all  that  was  left 
of  their  power  and  glory  was  nothing  but 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  alfo  very 
near  taken,  and  only  faved  by  the  valour 
and  ftrength  of  one  of  their  citizens.  It 
was  the  popular  faction,  too,  that  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  beggary,  as  I  have  obferved  *, 
Lucius  Scipio,  who  firft  carried  their  arms 
into  Afia,  defeated  the  greateft  King  of  the 
Eaft,  Antiochus,  and  brought  into  the  pu- 
blic treaiury  prodigious  wealth.  His  bro- 
ther the  firft  Africanus,  to  whom  they  owed 
the  prefervation  of  their  ftate,  and  who, 
perhaps,  was  the  greateft  man  they  ever  had, 
they  drove  out  of  their  city,  to  fome  ob- 
fcure  place  upon  the  coaft  of  Baiae,  where 
he  died,  and  was,  by  his  own  order,  buried, 
being  refolved  not  to  leave  even  his  bones 
in  his  ungrateful  country. 

*  P.  1 68.  of  this  volume. 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  think  it  ftrange, 
that,  in  a  work  which  profefies  to  treat  on- 
ly of  ftile,  I  mould  have  faid  fo  much  of 
the  fubjeft  of  Polybius's  hiftory  ;  but  it  is 
by  the  choice  of  the  fubjecT:,  a  material 
thing  in  every  work,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Polybius,  is  diftinguifhed  above  all  the  hi- 
ftories  that  ever  were  written  j  for  it  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  moft  glorious  period  of  the 
nobleft  people,  and  the  greateft  in  arms  and 
government  that  ever  exifted.  The  choice 
of  the  fubject  is  one  reafon,  and,  I  think, 
a  good  one,  why  the  Halicarnaflian  has 
preferred  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus  to  that 
of  Thucydides*;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
I  think,  the  hiftory  of  Polybius  preferable 
to  any  other  hiftory,  at  leaft  of  Roman  af- 
fairs. I  thought  it  alfo  not  improper  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  a  ftate  of  fuch  high  exaltation  ; 
for  Polybius  has  told  us  in  more  than  one 
place,  that,  unlefs  we  can  difcover  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  events,  we  do  not  pro- 
fit by  the  reading  of  hiftory. 

*  See  vol.  4.  p.  419.  of  this  vrork. 
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I  will  fay  no  more  of  the  fubjecl:  of  Po~ 
lybius's  hiftory,  except  to  add,  that  it  was 
moft  proper  for  recommending  what  may 
be  called  the  moral  of  the  hiftory  both  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  and  of  Polybius,  name- 
ly, a  fubmiffion,  by  all  other  nations,  to  the 
government  of  the  Romans,  as  a  people 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature,  and  fitted  by 
their  laws  and  inftitutions,  to  be  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  degenerate  as  men  then  were ; 
and  that  therefore  the  nations  could  do  no- 
thing better,  or  more  for  their  own  inte- 
reft,  than  to  fubmit  to  their  government, 
it  being  for  the  intereft  of  every  individual, 
as  well  as  of  every  nation,  to  be  governed 
by  better  men  than  themfelves. 

Of  this  fo  noble  a  fubjed  Polybius  has 
made  the  moft  inftructive  hiftory  that  ever 
was  written,  and  the  beft  fchool  in  which 
a  man  can  be  formed,  either  for  civil  or 
military  bufmefs.  And  there  was  no  man 
more  fit  to  write  a  hiftory  of  that  kind,  as 
he  was  both  a  ftatefman  and  a  foldier,  and 
had  been  employed  in  great  affairs  of  both 
kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  birth  and  rank, 
being  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  the  praetor  of  the 
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Achaean  league,  and  was  employed  by  his 
country  in  public  bufmefs  of  the  greateft 
confequence.  And,  when  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country  he  was  brought  to 
Rome,  there  his,merit,  for  it  could  be  no- 
thing elie,  releafcd  him  from  captivity,  and 
made  him  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  great- 
eft  men  of  thofe  times,  particularly  the  firft 
Scipio,  and  his  friend  Laelius,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy.  And  he 
was  the  educator  and  ir.tfrudor  of  the  le- 
cond  Scipio  Africanus  *.  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  miiitary  affairs  when  Scipio 
took  Carthage  and  put  an  end  to  the  third 
Carthaginian  war.  And,  as  to  his  re- 
putation in  his  on-n  couiifv  c:t  Arcadia, 
the  many  ftatues  e  reded  ru  hi';i  «h-  re  bear 
witnels  ;  one  particularly  \\  the  town  of 
Acacelus,  with  this  mr  it  h^r.our~ble  in- 
fcription  :  '  Tiiat,  if  tru  id  fol- 

'  lowed  his  advice,  they  wou.d  not  at  tirft 


*  This  is  a  clrcumftance  of  his  life  very  probable 
indeed  in  itfelf,  but  recorded  by  no  author  Jo  far  as  I 
know,  except  by  Appian  De  Eeiiis  Funicis,  in  a  paflage 
quoted  above,  p.  183.  where  Appian  relates  what  Po- 
Jybius  heard  Scipio  fay,  when  he  faw  the  deibiation  of 
Carthage. 
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'  have  erred  ;  but,  having  erred,  he  alone 
8  faved  them  from  deftrudion  *.'  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  difluade  the  Achaeans  from  break- 
ing with  the  Romans  ;  but,  having  failed 
in  that,  he  had  intereft  enough  with  the 
great  men  of  Rome  to  procure  them  the 
beft  terms  after  their  defeat.  And  the  fame 
author  tells  us,  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  fettle  the  government  of 
the  feveral  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
league,  and  to  give  them  laws.  Conflder- 
ed,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  bufmefs  and  ac- 
tion, I  know  only  two  other  hiftorians  of 
antiquity  that  can  be  compared  with  himt 
Julius  Caefar  and  Xenophon. 

In  this  refpecl;  he  was  far  fuperior  not 
only  to  Livy,  but  to  Dionyfms,  who  was 
nothing  but  a  man  of  letters,  a  rhetorician, 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Polybius,  there- 
fore, by  his  experience  of  bufmefs  and  ob- 
fervations,  muft  have  been  able  to  relate  ci- 
vil tranfadions,  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt 
different  nations,  and  particularly  military 

*  Paufanias  in  Arcadicis. 
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operations,  (of  which  it  was  impofTible  the 
Halicarnaffian  could  have  any  knowledge, 
except  by  reading  books),  much  better  than 
the  HalicarnafTian  :  And  we  are  further  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  what  he  re- 
lates of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  down- 
wards to  the  extinction  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  which  is  what  he  calls  his  Hiflory, 
(the  two  books  before  it  being  no  more  than 
an  introduction),  and  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times ;  for  he 
relates  nothing  during  that  period  but  what 
he  might  have  been  informed  of  by  perfons 
then  living.  And  that  he  was  at  the  utmoft 
pains  to  get  fuch  information,  his  hiftory  it- 
felf  bears  witnefs»  the'  he  had  not  told  us  fo. 
But,  befides  he  has  told  us,  that,  with  re- 
fpecT:  to  the  actions  of  Scipio  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  he  had  his  information  from 
Laelius,  his  friend  and  aflirfant  in  all  his 
exploits.  And,  with  refpect  to  Hannibal, 
it  appears  that  he  had  feen  a  record  made 
out  by  him,  relating  to  the  ftate  in  which 
he  left  affairs  when  he  marched  to  invade 
Italy  :  And  he  has  given  us  an  accurate 
account,  taken  from,  a  monument  which 
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was  to  be  feen  in  Italy  in  his  time,  name- 
ly a  column  in  the  town  of  Lacinium,  of 
the  army  with  which  Hannibal  entered  I- 
taly,  viz.  20,000  foot,  and  6000  horfe ; 
and  this  pillar,  with  thefe  numbers  engra- 
ved upon  it,  he  fays,  was  erected  by  Han- 
nibal himfelf  *.  Whereas  Livy  has  given 
us  no  more  than  reports  upon  this  fub- 
jecT:,  exceedingly  different  from  one  an- 
other f.  And,  that  he  might  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  defcribe  the  military  actions  he 
mentions, he  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
places  where  they  happened,  and  particu- 
larly, he  fays,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
Hannibal  pafled  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
and  informed  himfelf  by  people  then  li- 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  209.  lit.  B. 

f  Livii  lib.  21.  cap.  38.  I  obferve  that  Polybius 
was  very  curious  about  anticnt  monuments  when  he 
he  could  find  them ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  copy  of 
one  very  antient,  and  in  a  language  fo  different  from 
the  Latin  that  was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  it  was 
hardly  underftood  by  the  moft  learned  among  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  the  firlr.  treaty  that  was  made  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  under  the  firft 
Confuls,  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius,  and  which  was 
dill  preferved  in  Rome,  when  Polybius  wrote  his  hi- 
ftory.  (Polybius,  lib.  3.  p.  177.) 
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ving,  who  had  been  eye-witnefles  of  what 
had  happened,  of  an  event,  which,  by  ma- 
ny hiftorians  that  had  written  before  him, 
had  been  reprefented  as  altogether  fuper- 
natural,  and  not  to  have  been  effectuated 
but  by  the  immediate  afliftance  of  the  Gods. 
He  was  alfo  in  Spain,  which  was  the  fcene 
of  the  great  adions  performed  by  the  firft 
Scipio  ;  and  indeed  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world  then 
known.  And  his  travels  were  not  confined 
to  the  land ;  for  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  which  was  fent  by  the 
Romans  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  *. 

For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fads  related  by  Polybius  muft  be  much 
better  authenticated  than  thofe  collected  by 
the  Halicarnaflian  from  antient  authors, 
none  of  whom  wrote  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  times,  (for  writing  hiftory,  as  he  tells 
us,  began  very  late  among  the  Romans), 
but  related  what  they  wrote  from  tradition 

*  Polybii  lib.  3.  p.  211.  lit.  D.— Plinii  Nat.  Hift. 
lib.  5.  cap.  i. 
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or  common  report.  At  the  fame  time,  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  Polybius  was  not  learn- 
ed enough  to  have  written  fuch  a  book  of 
Archeology  as  the  firft  book  of  Diony- 
fms,  or  to  have  collected  from  fo  many  au- 
thors, Greek  and  Latin,  the  hiftory  of  the 
iirft  ages  of  Rome. 

As  to  the  matter,  therefore,  I  think  the 
hiftory  of  Polybius  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  Halicarnaffian^  not  only  becaufe, 
as  I  have  obferved,  he  writes  the  hiftory  of 
the  nobleft  period  of  the  Roman  (rate, 
when  they  excelled  all  other  nations  not 
only  in  arms,  but  in  virtue  and  goodnefs  ; 
but  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and 
much  better  informed  of  the  fads  he  re- 
lates than  the  Halicarnaffian  poffibly  could 
be,  of  thofe  which  are  the  fubject  of  his  hi- 
ftory. And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
alfo  better  informed,  than  Livy,  of  fome 
fads  particularly  of  one  very  important  fade, 
namely,  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 
That  Rome  was  fo  taken,  both  Polybius 
and  Livy  agree  :  But  Livy  fays,  that  the 
Gauls  were  defeated  by  Camillus,  the  Ro- 

VOL,  V.  D  d 
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man  General,  in  two  battles;  in  the  laft  of 
which  they  were  totally  deftroyed,  et  nc  nun- 
cms  quidem  cladis  reliflus  *.  Whereas  Poly- 
bius  fays,  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans upon  their  own  terms,  and  went  off 
quietly  in  order  to  defend  their  country  a- 
gainft  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  he  calls 
Veneti,  who  had  invaded  them  f.    I  do  not 
believe  that  Livy  has  willingly  falfified  this 
fact ;  but  has  copied  it  from  fome  Roman 
hiftorian  before  his  time,   who  thought  it 
was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  country  that 
the  Gauls,  after  taking  the  city,  fhould  go 
off  with  impunity,  and  therefore  invented 
the  ftory  of  Camillus  defeating  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  whole  army  of  Gauls  ;  but  Polybi- 
us,  I  think,  could  hardly  be  miftaken  as  to 
a  fact,  which  happened  not  200  years  be- 
forehis  time,  and  could  not  then  have  been 
forgotten,   neither  by  the  Romans  them- 
felves  nor  by   the  neighbouring   nations. 
And  he  certainly  had  no  prejudice  againft 

*  Livii  lib.  5.  cap.  49. 

f  Polybii  lib.  I.  p.  5.  lit.  E. ;  et  lib.   2.  p.  106. 
lit.  C. 
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the  Romans  or  favour  for  the  Gauls,  that 
could  have  made  him  mifreprefent  the  fact 
fo  much. 

The  fubjecl:,  too,  of  Polybius's  hiftory 
is  more  comprehenfive  than  the  Halicar- 
naffian's  fubject,  not  indeed  in  point  of 
time,  (for  it  does  not  take  in  near  fo  many 
years),  but  in  this  refpecl:,  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  hiftory  to  the  Romans,  but 
mixes  it  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  intercoufe  af- 
ter they  had  carried  their  arms  firft  to  Si- 
cily, then  to  Spain,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Afia  ;  and  indeed  from  that  time  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  became  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known  ;  fo 
that,  as  he  obferves,  the  hiftory  of  Rome 
could  not  have  been  underftood  without 
relating  many  particulars  concerning  thofe 
other  nations. 

And  not  only  has  he  given  us  much  in- 
formation, and  information  that,  I  think, 
was  neceffary,  concerning  the  affairs  of  o- 
ther  nations;  but  alfo,  where  he  treats  on- 
ly of  Roman  affairs,  he  has  many  digref- 
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fions  upon  the  fubjeft  of  their  government, 
and  particularly  their  military  difcipline. 
Upon  this  laft  mentioned  fubjeft  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  Halicarnaffian  has  faid 
any  thing;  and  indeed  I  believe  he  was  as 
incapable  to  give  the  reader  any  informa- 
tion concerning  it  as  Livy  was  :  Whereas 
Polybius  appears  to  have  underftood  mili- 
tary affairs  perfectly  well ;  and  his  defcrip- 
tions  of  battles  are  fo  accurate  and  lively, 
that  they  rnay  be  called  pictures,  which  we 
not  only  underftand  but  fee,  and  imagine 
ourfelves  prefent  in  them :  And  he  never 
fails  to  let  us  know  by  what  councils  and 
conduct  the  feveral  battles  were  won  or 
loft.  His  battles,  therefore,  I  perfectly  un- 
derftand, as  I  do  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar  ; 
whereas  there  are  few  battles  defciibed  by 
Livy  that  I  can  make  fenfe  of. 

Before  I  have  done  with  the  matter  of 
Polybius,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that,  if 
we  had  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian  and  of  Polybius  preferved  to  us,  it 
would  be  the  fineft  body  of  hiftory  in  the 
world,  containing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
{he  greateft  people  that  ever  exifted,  from 
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their   firft  origin  down  to  the  zenith  of 
their  power  and  glory.     If  it  could  be  yet 
recovered,  it  would  be  the  greateft  difco- 
very  that  has   been  made   fmce   the    re- 
ftoration  of  letters:  And  I  have  fome  hopes 
that  it  may  be  difcovered  ;  for  I  have  cer- 
tain information,  that  there  is  a  MS.  of 
Livy  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  library 
at  Fez.     If  it  mould  be  a  complete  copy, 
containing  the  1 05  books  of  Livy  that  are 
loft,  even  that  would  be  a  great  acquifition. 
But  I  mould  think  it  a  much  greater,  if  the 
hiftories  of  the  Halicarnaflian  and  Polybi- 
us  could  be  found  complete;  and,  I  think, 
it  not  impoflible  that  they  will  be  fo  found: 
And  indeed  it  appears  to  me  more  extra- 
ordinary that  Livy  mould  be  there  found, 
than  that  any  Greek  author  mould  not  be 
found,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabi- 
ans  were   much  more  curious  about  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman  learning.      One 
thing  I  know,  that  Mr  Mattra,  our  Conful 
at  Morocco,  who  is  authorifed  by  our  go- 
vernment to  fearch  for  MSS.  in  the  Em- 
peror's library,  will  not  be  wanting  in  di- 
ligence to  procure  them  ;  for  I  know  the 
man,  and  correfpond  with  him. 
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But,  as  much  as  the  Halicarnafiian  is  in- 
ferior to  Polybius  in  the  matter^  fo  much 
and  more  he  furpafles  him  in  the  Jlile  of 
his  hiftory  ;  for  the  ftile  of  Polybius  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  not  Attic  Greek,  but  the 
common  Greek  of  the  times,  as  it  was  fpo- 
ken  in  Peloponefus,  with  a  mixture  of  fome 
idioms  peculiar  to  his  country  ;  for  that 
there  are  fuch  Megalapolitan  idioms,  as  I 
call  them,  in  Polybius,  is  not  only  my  opi- 
nion, but  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  a  very  learned  man  of  the  lail  age, 
namely,  Burman  ;  for  there  is  a  copy  of 
Polybius  in  the  Advocates  library  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  once  belonged  to  Burman  ; 
and  there  is  a  note  of  his  hand  writing  up- 
on the  margin  of  a  paflage  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  book,  where  Polybius 
fpeaks  of  the  utility  of  hiftory,  a  topic,  fays 

he,  which   not  one  or  two  have  enlarged 

>  t  * 

upon,  aAA     aTrarrg?,   w$  gxos  gTrg/r,  ttfr/y  xar 

TiAgt  xe^pHvTai  Tovrta.  Hoc  Graeci  dicunt> 
fays  Burman,  6puAAg»v  CLV&  x<xTa>.  From 
thefe  words,  one  (hould  believe,  that  Bur- 
man did  not  think  he  wrote  Greek.  But 
I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  think  it  is 
Greek  and  very  intelligible,  and  his  ftile 
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would  be  full  as  clear  and  perfpicuous  as 
that  of  Herodotus,  if  his  idioms  were  as 
carefully  collected  and  explained,  as  thofe 
of  Herodotus  are  by  Henry  Steven  *. 

But,  clear  and  perfpicuous  as  it  is,  the 
fenfe  of  it  is  miftaken  in  fome  places  by 
Livy,  and  in  fome  very  important  paflages; 
one  I  have  already  mentioned,  where  he 
makes  noneferife  of  a  great  battle  which  the 
Conful  Flaminius  had  with  Philip  King  of 
Macedon,  when  the  Romans  firft  encoun- 
tered that  phalanx,  which  had  conquered 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  world.  I  will  here 
give  another  example  of  a  like  miftake  of 
hip.  It  is  where  he  defcribes  the  paflage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  which  he  has 
copied  from  Polybius;  and  indeed  he  could 
not  follow  a  better  author  than  one  who, 


*  I  had  begun  a  collection  of  thefe  idioms ;  but  I 
found  them  fo  numerous,  that  I  grew  weary  of  the  talk, 
and  was  fatisfied  to  underftand  them  by  Cafaubon's 
tranflation,  tho',  I  think,  fome  of  them  he  has  not 
tranflated  well ;  as  for  example,  «£  \uaAoyov,  he  has 
tranflated  ex  compaftu,  (p.  261.  of  his  edition).  Now, 
I  think,  it  is  clear  that  it  fignifies  nothing  more  than 
confejjedly  and  without  difyute. 
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as  he  has  told  us,  had  been  upon  the  fpot, 
and,  by  the  information  he  had  got  from 
people  who  were  ftill  living,  and  had  been 
eye-witnefles  of  what  they  told  him,  could 
trace  the  paflage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps,  a  journey  which  he  himfelf  made  *. 
He  fays,  that,  in  going  down  the  Alps>  the 
Carthaginians  came  to  a  great  flough,  or 
gulf,  of  extent  zjladium  and  a  half?  that  is, 
above  750  feet.  The  difficulty  of  pafling  here 
Polybius  has  moil  accurately  defcribed.  It 
was  caufed  by  the  new  fnow  which  had 
fallen  above  the  old  of  laft  year.  This  new 
fnow  being  foft  and  not  very  deep,  they 
eafily  got  through  it,  and  came  to  the  old 
fnow,  upon  which,  being  hard  and  firm, 
they  flid  as  upon  ice ;  and,  when  they  fell, 
and  endeavoured  to  rife  again,  ftruggling 
with  their  feet  and  hands,  this  only  ferved 
to  carry  them  the  fafter  down  the  hill. 
The  horfes  that  carried  their  luggage,  when 
they  fell  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  again, 
piercing  thro*  the  under  fnow,  ftuck  in 
it,  and  remained  fixed  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen  in  it.  For  thefe  reafons,  finding 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  302.  lit.  C. 
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that  the  fnow  was  impaflable,  unlefs 
a  way  was  made  through  it,  he  fell  to 
work,  and  in  one  day's  time  filled  up  the 
flough,  fo  that  his  cavalry  and  baggage 
horfes  could  pafs  over  it ;  and  in  two  days 
more  he  made  it  paflable  for  his  elephants*. 
Now,  in  this  way,  it  is  not  at  all  incredible, 
that  the  paflage  fhould  have  been  made  ; 
but,  in  the  way  that  Livy  has  told  the  ftory, 
it  is  abfolutely  incredible  ;  for,  inftead  of 
a  flough  or  gulph,  he  has  made  a  precipice 
of  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  feet.  And  it 
was  a  rock,  he  fays,  which  hardly  a  fmgle 
man  unarmed  could  go  down,  hanging  by 
fhrubs  and  roots.  The  rock,  he  fays,  was 
diflblved  by  vinegar  poured  upon  it  when 
it  was  hot ;  a  fable  which  Juvenal  has  ve- 
ry juftly  ridiculed.  And  in  this  way,  ha- 
ving confumed  a  thoufand  feet  of  rock,  he, 
in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  made  a  way  o- 
ver  it  for  his  elephants  "|\  When  the  reader 
compares  thefe  two  narratives,  he  muft  fu- 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  207.  lit.  E. ;  et  p.  208.  lit.  A. 
f  Livii  lib.  21.  cap.  36.  et  37. 

VOL.  V.  Ee 
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fpeft,  not  that  Poly bi us,  who  was  fo  well 
informed,  has  told  fo  incredible  a  ftory, 
but  that  Livy  has  miftaken  his  meaning  *, 

Cafaubon,  the  tranflator  of  Livy,  was  a 
very  learned  man  ;  and  his  tranilation,  upi- 
on  the  whole,  is,  I  believe,  the  beft  tranfla- 
tion  that  we  have  of  any  Greek  author.  But 


*  Polybius's  words  are,  (lib.  3.  p.  207.)  That  they 
came  to  a  place  in  defcending  the  Alps  'or  «UT\  TOK  (t>ft- 
tif  ovri  rut  'we^vyttis  XvvatTo*  »»  vetft\6u*  het  rijf  <TT§»»TI)T«, 
c£l5«»  isr*  Tg<as  'ijuio-Tacdist  Trig  y»jj  ttirofga-yos  X.MI  TT^O  T»V  fttr 
turns,  rort  dt  am  ^«AA«»  in  irgocrtyxru;  ctTTi^ayvw.  Now, 
the  three  half  ftadia,  which  Livy  underftood  to  be  the 
depth  of  the  gulph,  is  only  its  extent  in  length ',  for  this 
the  Greek  words  clearly  denote.  And  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  difficulty  of 
paffing  it,  that  it  was  not  a  precipice,  as  Livy  has  de- 
fcribed  it,  but  a  very  flippery  path,  down  which  men 
might  have  {lid,  but  horfes,  efpecially  if  they  were  load- 
ed, could  not  pafs,  much  lefs  elephants.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  pafiage,  which  Polybius,  as  I  have  obferved, 
has  defcribed  moft  accurately,  but  Livy  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  I  fhould  not  have  underftood  him,  if  I  had  not 
before  read  Polybius,  Livy  applies  to  the  hills  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  this  paflage,  and  not  to  the  paflage  itfelf. 
And  thefe  difficulties  he  reprefcnts  as  unfurmountablc  j 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
the  rock,  1000  feet  higb>  with  vinegar. 
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I  have  obferved  fome  places  in  which,  I 
think,  he  has  miftaken  the  fenfe.  In  the 
very  paflage  juft  now  quoted  concerning 
the  gulph  or  flough,  which  Hannibal  met 
with  in  descending  the  Alps,  he  feems  to 
have  underftood  the  defcription  of  it  as  Li- 
vy  has  done  ;  for  he  defcribes  it  thus  : 
Locus ^  jam  ante  praeceps  in  pedes  fere  cen- 
tum nonaginta,  recenti  infuper  lapfu  terras 
magis  erat  abrupt  us.  And,  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
he  has  fallen  into  a  very  material  error  *. 


*  It  is  whefe  Polyblus  relates  the  way  in  which 
Terentius  Varro  ranked  his  foot  in  that  battle.  After 
having  told  us,  that  he  drew  up  his  horfe  upon  the 
right  wing  by  the  river,  he  adds  :  Taw?  5f  7re£«t>s  rvt- 
i#«{  rat/T«<{  iwi  ?M  (turns  tv6nn?  e|sT«»s  irvxvoTifas  u  n^w 
SfVj  TO.J  eriiftetict$  K.ei6iO"r«c»aVj  x.cti  irtiuv  7rohho-7rh»<rioy  TO  fiat- 

tfoj  «v  T«<S  ffir&patif  rev  {itruTrtv.  The  meaning  of  which 
words,  I  think,  plainly  is,  That  he  placed  his  manipuli 
thicker  and  clofer  upon  one  another  than  was  formerly 
ufed,  making  his  files,  that  is,  the  depth  of  the  men, 
double  or  more  than  double  the  number  of  thofe  in, 
front,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  as  he  was  fo  much 
fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  Now,  Cafaubon 
has  tranflated  this  in  a  way,  which,  I  confefs,  does  not 
to  me  make  fenfe  of  the  paffage.  He  fays,  '  Signa  ma- 
<  gis  conferta  in  extretna  acie  quant  in  pnmaflatmtt  nu- 
*  mero  cohortlum  quas  in  fronte  con/iftebant  in  pojlremis 
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There  is  one  praife  which  the  ftile  of 
Polybius  certainly  deferves,  that,  though 
he  has  nothing  like  the  Attic  elegance  of 


'  ordinibus  multiplicato.'  (Lib.  3.  p.  263.  lit.  A.)  And, 
what  has  led  him  into  this  erroneous  translation  is, 
that  he  has  underftood  irpot-Su,  of  place  t  and  not  of  time  t 
and  made  it  to  be  the  fame  with  ^tr  »*-«»,  which  juft 
follows  ;  fo  that  Polybius,  according  to  him,  has  faid 
the  fame  thing  twice  in  the  fame  fentence. 

There  is  alfo  a  pafiage  in  the  defcription  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  (p.  701.  lit.  A.)  which  Cafaubon  has  not 
properly  tranflated,  tho*  the  error  be  only  in  a  (ingle 
expreffion.  It  is  where  Polybius  fays,  n«<m5  »Vrts  ««  XH^C; 
xxi  XKT'  «v^«  Tuf  fttt%r,s,  which  Cafaubon  has  tranfla- 
ted Quum  in  dextra  omne  certamen  e/fit,  which  will  ap- 
ply to  any  way  of  fighting,  either  qlofe  fight,  or  at  a 
diftance.  Whereas  Polybius  means  to  defcribe  the 
clofeft  fight  that  can  be  imagined,  where  the  men 
fought  not  with  fpears  or  fwords,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
fame  fentence  ;  confequently  it  muft  have  been  with 
their  daggers. 

In  fome  pafTages  of  Polybius  I  have  obferved  the 
text,  as  it  ftands  in  Cafaubon's  edition,  not  correcl, 
particularly  in  a  paflage  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  lofs  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannae  (p.  267. 
A.)  The  paflage  is  thus  read  in  Cafaubon's  edition  : 

E*  3»    TUI  »i£* 


«r#« 
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Dionyfius,  there  is  no  affe£tation  in  his 
ftile;  nor  does  he  labour  to  write  ill,  which, 
as  1  have  obferved  elfewhere,  is  the  great- 
eft  fault  that  a  ftile  can  have ;  nor  is  it  cut 


flf 

there  (hould  be  no  full  flop  at  the  word  ftuguvs ;  and 
the  parcicle  &,  which  follows,  fhould  be  left  out  ;  and 
alfo  the  word  ft.et%ofitvoit  which  is  alfo  fuperfluous,  and 
tends  to  confound  the  fenfe ;  for  thefe  1 0,000  were 
not  taken  fighting  in  the  battle,  but  in  the  camp,  as 
Polybius  tells  us  in  the  fame  page.  The  text  there- 
fore fhould  be  read  thus:  EX.  h  r*»  ve£«r 

litres  «VTif    rnf  ftet%r,$'   e|   KVTOV 

t4«>a»    (17^5    tig 

But  Cafaubon  has  both  pointed  and  tranflated  the 
paffage  wrong.  The  fingularity  of  this  battle,  and 
which  makes  it  in  every  refpect  the  moft  memorable 
battle,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  fought,  was,  that  not  one 
Roman  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  field  of  battle.  Of 
the  foot  70,000  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  only 
3000  efcaped  j  and,  of  their  6000  horfe,  only  70  made 
their  efcape.  And,  of  thofe  that  thus  efcaped,  and 
had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  fortifications, 
the  greater  part  were  made  prifoners.  A  few  days  af- 
ter this  fo  great  calamity,  the  Romans  got  the  news  of 
a  Praetor  of  theirs  in  Cifalpine  Gaul  having  fallen  into 
an  ambufh,  and  he  and  his  army  totally  deftroyed.  Un- 
der fuch  accumulated  difafters  there  is  no  nation  that 
ever  exifted,  which  would  not  have  funk  except  the 
Romans. 
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down  or  minced  into  fhort  fentcnces  like  a 
great  deal  of  the  Roman  writing,  but  there 
is  compofition  in  it,  without  which  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  meaning  can  be  pro- 
perly conveyed  either  in  narrative  or  argu- 
ment; and,  therefore,  I  hold,  that  an  author 
who  affects  to  write  in  that  way  has  not  fo 
much  as  the  idea  of  what  good  writing  is.  The 
compofition  indeed  of  Polybius  is,  I  believe, 
as  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  defective  in  the 
rythm  and  melody,  which  in  general,  he 
fays,  was  very  much  neglected  by  all  the 
later  writers  *.  But  this  is  a  defect  which 
cannot  offend  our  ears,  as  they  are  not 
formed  to  judge  of  the  numbers  or  the 
melody  of  the  Greek  language  ;  all  I  can 
perceive  is,  that  there  is  not  that  variety 
of  arrangement  in  the  ftile  of  Polybius, 
nor,  confequently,  that  beauty  of  compofi- 
tion which  I  find  in  the  ftile  of  the  Hali- 
carnaflian and  other  Attic  writers. 

I  will  conclude  this  long  chapter  with 
obferving,  that  from  what  I  have  faid  of 

*  Dionyf.  De  Compofttione. — Sec  the  paflage  quoted 
by  Cafaubon,  p.  997. 
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the  Latin  writers  of  hiftory  compared  with 
the  Greek,  it  mufl  be  evident  to  every  read- 
er of  tafte  and  difcernment,  that  Virgil,  a- 
mong  other  arts  that  he  mentions*, in  which 
the  Greeks  excelled  his  countrymen,  fhould 
have  mentioned  the  art  of  writing  hiftory; 
for  it  appears,  that,  though  the  Romans 
learned  that  art  of  writing  as  well  as  every 
other  from  the  Greeks,  yet  they  were  ve- 
ry unfuccefsful  in  imitating,  and  even  tranf- 
lating  the  Greek  authors.  It  may  appear 
very  wonderful  to  one  who  has  not  ftudi- 
ed  the  hiftoi  y  and  philofophy  of  man,  and 
does  not  know  how  different  the  genius 
and  talents,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
nations,  are,  that  a  people  fhould  have  been 
able  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  actions, 
and  yet  not  to  relate  them  properly ;  but, 
though  the  Romans  excelled  mankind  in 
arms  and  governments  they  were  not  fa- 
voured by  the  Mufes  and  Graces  as  the 
Greeks  were  ;  and  therefore,  compared 
with  them,  they  have  not  excelled  in  any 
art.  A  Roman  ftatuary  or  painter  of  any 
eminence  never  was  heard  of  j  and  to  thefe 

*  ^Eneid.  lib.  6.  v.  847. 
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arts,  in  which  Virgil  confefles  the  Greeks 
excelled,  he  might,  I  think,  have  added  po- 
etry ;  for,  without  excepting  even  Virgil 
himfelf,  I  do  not  think  that  any  Roman 
has  excelled  in  poetry,  except  Horace,  who 
having  been  educated  in  the  feat  of  learn- 
ing and  good  tafte,  I  mean  Athens,  and  ha- 
ving firft  introduced  into  the  Roman  lan- 
guage the  Greek  Lyric  poetry,  and  given 
them  a  variety  of  verification  which  they 
had  not  before,  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  a 
great  poet,  though,  I  am  perfuaded,  he 
himfelf  did  not  think  that  he  was  to  be 
compared  with  Pindar,  Alcaeus,  Steficho- 
rus,  or  even  Sappho. 

Of  their  hiftorians  Livy  is  undoubtedly 
the  beft,  for  Julius  Caefar  I  reckon  only 
a  memoir  writer,  and  accordingly  he  has 
entitled  his  work  Memoirs.  But,  though 
his  hiftory  be  no  doubt  very  inftru&ive, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  moft  important 
fads,  and,  though  his  orations  be  full  of  very 
good  argument,  his  ftile  is  fuch,  that,  I 
muft  confefs,  1  cannot  lay  down  Herodo- 
tus or  the  Halicarnaflian,  to  take  up  Livy 
and  read  him  with  a.ny  pleafure. 
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In  oratory,  as  well  as  in  other  arts,  Vir- 
gil acknowledges  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Greeks  over  his  countrymen.  But,  in  la- 
ter times,  Cicero,  and  not  Demofthenes, 
became  the  ftandard  of  that  art  among  the 
Romans  ;  '  llle  fe  profeciffe  fciat*  fays 
Quinctilian,  c  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit  *  .*' 
And,  from  what  he  fays  in  that  chapter, 
and  in  other  places,  it  is  evident  that  he 
preferred  Cicero  to  Demofthenes  ;  and,  in 
general,  I  obferve,  that,  after  the  days  of 
Auguftus  Caefar,  the  Romans,  forfaking 
the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, fet  up,  for  models  in  every  kind  of 
writing,  authors  of  their  own  nation.  Thus 
Virgil  became  the  ftandard  for  epic  poetry 
in  place  of  Homer  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  evident,  that  Lucan,  Statius,  and  Silius 
Italicus,  imitated  his  diction  and  verfifica- 
tion.  And,  as  to  hiftory,  it  is  evident,  that 
Tacitus  imitated  Salluft,  and  made  a  bad 
model  much  worfe  ;  but  the  imitation  of 
Tacitus  was  referved  only  for  the  ignorance 
and  ill  tafte  of  modern  times. 

*  Lib.  10.  cap.  i.  left.  3. 
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CHAP.        V. 


Of  modern  hiflorians,  particularly  Bucha- 
nan.— His  hiflory  of  Scotland  •written  in 
very  good  Latin. — In  his  learned  age  the 
Latin  <was  a  living  language  among  the 
learned, — In  the  next  age  Milton  'wrote 
Latin  perfectly  well. — Buchanan  s  Jlile 
of  narrative  better  compofed  than  that  of 

^  JE     */  fcX 

Livyt  and  not  fo  obfcure. — His  fpeeches 
alfo  good,  but  fe*w  of  them. — Mofl  of 
them  indirect ; — one  direct  and  of  confide- 
rable  length,  againft  female  government ; 
— an  heroic fpeech  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  'woman. — The  fpeecb  of  David  I. 
King  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  his  Jon, 
containing  a  topic  of  confolation  not  com- 
mon.— Of  Milton  s  Englifh  hiflory. — // 
is  an  abridgement  of  hiflory  ; — therefore 
the  compofition  of  it  not  fo  fne  as  might 
other'wife  be  expected. — Of  Lord  Little- 
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toris  hiflory  of  Henry  II.  :« JV0/  an  abridge- 
ment like  Milton  s  hiflory  ; — therefore 
fall  more  copious  ; — the  beftjlile  of  Hif- 
tory  that  has  been  'written  in  this  age.* — 
His  account  of  the  Norman  invq/ion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milton. — Of  the 
Hiflories  of  modern  times: — The  actions 
of  barbarous  nations •,  fuch  as  thofe  twho 
made  themf elves  majlers  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  middle  agest 
not  aft  fubjefl  for  hiflory. — Thefubjecl 
of  Hiftory  concluded  'with  an  advice 
to  authors  to  form  their  Jlile  upon  the 
the  antient  models ; — to  imitate  thefe  and 
to  tranjlate  from  them;  — but  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  from  the  Latin  ; — to 
tranjlate  as  ^ueen  Elizabeth  did.—The 
advantages  of  this  practice. — The  uni- 
formfamenefs  of  arrangement  in  the  modern 
languages  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
may  be. — Examples  of  the  common  order 
of  "words  being  changed  'with  elegance 
and  'without  obfcurity.— The  connexion 
bet'wixt  the  relative  and  its  antecedent 
ought  to  be  •well  marked \fometimes  by  the 
repetition  of  the  'word.- — There  may  be  a 
clajfical  repetition  of  a  ivord,  as  'well  as 
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an  ellipfts.—  Where  there  are  cafes  in 
our  language  formed  by  a  change  of  the 
•word,  advantage  Jloould  be  taken  of  that 
to  alter  the  common  arrangement  :  —  Ex- 
ample of  this.  —  By  fuch  tranfpofitions  the 

Jlile  of  Thucydides  may  be  imitated.  —  Of 
variety  in  the  compofition  of  periods,  and 
their  federal  members:  —  In  this  the  Hali- 
carnajjianexcells  'wonderfully.—  Milton  the 
bejl  compofer  in  Englifh,  both  in  verfe  and 

profe.  —  Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and  rhym- 
ed: —  Style  of  his  polemical  'writings  more 
compofed  in  periods  than  that  of  his  hif- 
tory.  —  Examples  of  fome  periods  from  thefe 
•writings  ;  —  Wonderful  variety  of  matter 
in  them.  —  Dr  Johnjons  cenfure  of  Mil- 
ton sjlyle.  —  The  Doffor,  not  being  a  Greek 

fcholar,  no  judge  of  it.  —  His  preference  of 
the  Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  —  Dr  Johnforfs  attack  upon 
Milton  s  Latin,  as  ill  founded  as  upon  his 
Engliffj.  —  Apology  for  •what  the  author 
has  f  aid  of  Dr  jfohnfon.  —  Recommenda- 
tion to  hiftoriographers  and  all  authors  to 

form  a  good  tafle  of  'writing  before  they 
begin.—  If  their  tafle  be  bad,  the  more 
they  labour  their  compofition^  the  rworfe  it 
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•will  be  .-^-Example  of  that.-— But  the 
moderns  very  deficient  in  it.*— Of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  forming  a  good  tafle  before  one 
begins  to  'write. — If  not,  the  flyle^  the 
more  it  is  laboured,  the  tworfe  it  'will  be* 


TO  what  I  have  faid  of  antient  hifto- 
rians  I  will  add  fomething  concern- 
ing modern  ;  and  I  will  begin  with  my 
countryman  Buchanan,  who  has  written, 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  in  Latin, 
and  in  fuch  Latin,  that  I  am  not  affraid  to 
compare  his  ftile  with  that  of  any  Roman 
hiftorian.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
Latin  language  was  very  much  cultivated ; 
and  among  the  learned  it  was  not  only  the 
only  language  in  which  they  wrote,  but 
a  living  language  ;  for  they  fpoke  no  o- 
ther  when  they  converfed  together,  at  leaft 
upon  learned  fubjecls.  Even  in  the  next 
age,  I  mean  the  I  yth  century,  it  was  writ- 
ten with  the  greateft  purity  and  elegance  ; 
nor  do  I  know  any  writer  of  the  Auguf- 
tine  age  that  fhows  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge or  greater  command  of  the  Latin 
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language  than  Milton  does.  In  fuch  an 
age,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  lear- 
ned education,  did  George  Buchanan  write 
the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  earlieft 
times. down  to  his  own  time  ;  And  I  hefi- 
tate  not  to  pronounce  that  the  ftile  of  his 
narrative  is  better  than  that  of  Livy  ;  for 
it  is  as  pure  and  elegant,  is  better  compo- 
fed  in  periods  not  intricate  and  involved 
like  thofe  of  Livy,  and  without  that  affec- 
ted brevity  which  makes  Livy's  ftile  fo  ob- 
fcure.  Even  in  fpeeches,  in  which  Livy  is 
fuppofed  to  excel  fo  much,  I  think  his 
compofition  is  better  ;  and  he  has  none  of 
thole  Ihort  pointed  fentences,  the  vibrantes 
fententiolae^  which  Livy  learned  in  the 
fchool  of  declamation.  At  the  fame  time 
I  muft  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  variety  of  fads  and  arguments  in 
Buchanan's  fpeeches  as  in  Livy's  :  They 
are  but  few  in  number  compared  with 
thofe  of  Livy,  and  very  much  fhorter  ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  being  indirect,  that 
is,  in  the  way  of  narrative,  and  very  few 
of  them  formal  orations.  Of  this  kind 
there  is  one  almoft  as  long  as  any  in  Livy, 
being  upon  a  fubjed  that  the  author  was 
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very  fond  of,  and  that  was  the  inconveni- 
ence of  female  government.  He  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  James  Kennedy,  Arch- 
biihop  of  St  Andrews,  upon  occafion  of 
a  debate  in  parliament,  whether  the  widow 
of  James  II.  fhould  be  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon,  or  whether  the  par- 
liament fhould  choofe  one  or  more  of  their 
number  for  that  office  *.  The  macter  in 
this  fpeech  is  moft  fully  and  accurately  ar- 
gued ;  and  as  the  bifhop  had  on  his  fide 
the  authority  of  fo  many  precedents,  and 
indeed  the  invariable  cuftom  of  the  king- 
dom, it  is  no  wonder  that  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. The  ftile  too  of  the  fpeech  is,  I 
think,  excellent ;  for  it  is  compofed  in  very 
good  periods  and  perfectly  clear  and  per- 
fpicuous. 

The  next  fpeech  I  fhall  mention  is  that 
pf  an  heroic  Jady  to  her  hufband  upon  a 
very  fingular  occafion.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  the  great  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  was  befieging  Berwick,  of 
which  the  then  governour  was  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  Seton,  who,  being  hard 

f  Lib.  12.  cap,  10. 
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prefled  by  the  enemy,  agreed,  that,  if  he 
was  not  relieved  againft  a  certain  day,  he 
would  give  up  the  town  ;  and  in  fecurity 
of  his  fulfilling  this  agreement,  he  gave 
for  hoftage  one  of  his  own  fons,  and  ano- 
ther of  them  was  taken  prifoner  during  the 
fiege.  A  Scotch  army  being  in  march  to 
relieve  the  town  before  the  day  of  furren- 
der,  the  Englifh  King  being  defirous  to 
have  the  town  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  produced  before  the  town  thefe  two 
fons  of  the  governor,  in  a  place  where  they 
could  be  feen  from  the  walls,  and  erected 
a  gallows,  on  which  they  were  to  be  im- 
mediately hanged,  if  the  town  was  not 
given  jjp.  Such  a  fight,  as  may  be  belie- 
ved, moved  the  father  exceedingly  :  But 
his  wife,  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  which  Bucha- 
nan puts  in  her  mouth,  exorts  him  to  pre- 
fer his  duty  to  his  King  and  country,  and 
the  honour  of  his  family,  to  any  private 
confiderations  ;  and  accordingly  fhe  pre- 
vailed, and  the  two  fons  were  hanged  *. 
Here  was  a  fubjeft  very  like  thofe  that 

*  Ijb.  9.  cap.  13. 
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were  handled  in  the  fchools  of  declamation 
among  the  Romans.  But  we  fee  here 

o 

nothing  at  all  of  Portius  Latro*  ,  but  plain 
good  arguments,  fuch  as  were  very  proper 
to  prevail  with  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ge- 
nerous difpoiition. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  fhort 
fpeech  of  his,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Firjl  David,  King  of  Scotland,  ad- 
drefled  to  his  nobles,  who  had  come  to 
comfort  him  upon  occafion  of  the  deatli 
of  his  only  fon,  a  youth  of  great  hopes. 
It  is  a  fpeech  of  great  magnanimity,  (how- 
ing  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  as  a  man 
and  a  Chriftian  ought  to  do.  It  contains 
many  excellent  topics  of  confolation  ;  but  . 
I  will  only  mention  one  of  them,  which  I 
think  will  apply  to  every  man  who  has 
loft  a  relation  or  a  friend  that  he  was  very 
fond  of,  as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
moft  natural  that  can  be  fuggefted,  to  make 
us  bear  patiently  fuch  a  lofs.  I  will  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the  author.  '  Quod  fi 

*  See  concerning  this  author  and  the  fchools  of 
declamation,  vol.  3.  of  this  work,"  p.  250.  &c. 
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*  mail  tantum  morerentur,  jure  quidem  ia 

*  propinquorum  obitu  dolendum  efle.    Ve- 

*  rum  cum  bonos  etiam  decedere  videamus, 
'  et  homini  Chriftiano  efle  debeat  tarn  per- 
'  fuafum,   quam  quod  eft  certiflimum,  bo- 

*  nis  (neque  vivis  neque  mortub)  quicquam 
1  mali  evenire   pofle  ;    quid   eft   cur  hanc 
'  disjundionem    a  propinquis,    praefertim 

*  tam  brevem,  adeo  molefte  feramus  ?   cum 
'  non  tam   nos  reliquerint  quam  ad   com- 

*  munem   patriam   praeceflerint,    quo   nos 

*  eos,   etiamfi    longiflimum    vitae    fpatium 
'  tranfigamus,  tamen  brevi  fequemur.     Fi- 

*  lius  autem  meus,  fi  hanc  peregrinationem 

*  prius  fufcepit,  ut  parentes  et  fratres  meos, 

*  homines  fancliflimos  prior  videret,  eorum- 
'  que   confuetudine  prior   frueretur  ;  id  fi 
'  molefte   feremus,    providendum    erit    ne 
'  potius  illius  invidere  felicitati,  quam  mala 
'  noftra  lugere,  videamur.     Vobis  autem, 
'  viri  optimi,   cum  ob  alia  plurima  officia, 
'  turn  ob  hanc  erga  me  caritatem,   et  illius 
'  piam  et  jucundam  memoriam,    uterque 

*  (ut  pro  filio  etiam  fpondeam)   plurimum 

*  debere  profitemur  V     Here  is  a  thought 

*  Lib.  7.  cap.  35. 
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uncommon,  yet  natural  enough,  and  which 
has  nothing  of  the  quaint  turn  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation  :  *  When  a  friend/ 
fays  he,  *  has  gone  before  us  to  enjoy  a 

*  better  worfd,  if  we  mourn  for  him,   we 
'  ought  to  confider,   whether   it  has   not 

*  more  the  appearance  of  envying  his  fe- 
'  licity,  than  lamenting  our  own  lofs.' 

As  I  have  mentioned  modern  hiftorians, 
it  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  greateft 
writer  in  Englifh,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 
and  who  has  alfo  merit  as  an  hiftorian  ;  I 
mean  Milton,  who  has  given  us  a  hiftory 
of  England  from  the  earlieft  times  down 
to  the  conqueft.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
hiftory,  it  appears  that  he  has  collected  it 
from  a  great  many  authors,  very  faithful- 
ly, I  am  perfuaded,  but  not  fully  ;  for  his 
hiftory  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  abridge- 
ment, and  therefore  we  have  no  fpeeches 
in  it ;  fo  that  if  he  had  not  written  any 
thing  more,  we  mould  have  known  no- 
thing of  his  rhetorical  talents,  which  in  my 
opinion  were  very  great.  The  ftile  of 
this  hiftory  is  altogether  clafTical,  fuch  2s 
might  be  expected  from  fo  great  a  fcholaf 
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as  Milton.  But  it  is  not  fo  much  com- 
pofed  in  periods,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it 
would  have  been,  if  it  been  a  formal  hii- 
tory  at  full  length  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that,  if  the  abridgement,  which  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  made,  of  his  hiftory,  had  come 
down  to  us,  •  it  would  have  been  found  to 
have  been  compofed  in  the  fame  manner. 
There  is  nothing  however  in  Milton  like 
what  I  call  the  fhort  cut  of  flile  ;  and  he 
has  diftinguimed  his  language  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  all  the  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, and  all  the  abbreviations,  which  the 
language  could  admit  of :  And,  upon  the 
whole,  though  I  do  not  think  it  one  of 
the  beft  of  Milton's  writings,  it  is  a  work 
that  does  him  no  difhonour,  and  is  fuch 
that  the  writers  of  hiftory  at  prefent  may 
profit  by  it. 

The  next  Englim  writer  of  hiftory  I 
(hall  mention,  is  an  author  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  and  correfpond- 
ing  with,  and  whom  I  admired  very  much 
both  as  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  The 
author  I  mean  is  George  Lord  Littleton, 
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who  has  chofen  for  the  fubjeft  of  his  hif- 
tory,  not  the  whole  Englifh  Hiftory,  but  a 
period  of  it,  namely,  the  reign  of  Henry 
11.  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,  and 
of  the  Norman  Kings  preceeding  Henry 
If.  by  way  of  introduction  :  And  to  this 
period  of  hiftory,  I  think  he  has  done  more 
juftice  than  he  could  pofiibly  have  done,  if 
he  had  undertaken,  like  fome  other  authors, 
to  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  country 
from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  the  pre- 
fent.  The  matter  of  his  hiftory  he  has 
been  at  very  great  pains  to  collect,  with 
the-  greateft  diligence  and  accuracy,  from 
many  authors  whom  he  has  done  the  read- 
er the  juftice  to  quote  on  the  margin  ;  and 
his  collection  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
much  fuller  than  that  of  Milton,  as  I 
think  is  evident  from  the  only  part  of  the 
hiftory  in  which  their  narratives  coincide, 
I  mean  the  hiftory  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's expedition  into  England,  and  the 
battle  of  Haft  ings,  with  which  Milton  con- 
cludes his  hiftory.  For  Lord  Littleton's 
account  of  that  expedition  and  battle  is 
very  much  fuller,  and  in  every  refpect 
more  inftruclive  and  more  entertaining 
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than  that  of  Milton.  And  though  his 
fiile  be  more  in  the  prefent  tafte,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  claflical  as  that  of  Milton,  yet 
it  is  a  more  copious  ftile,  as  being  not  an 
abridgement,  but  a  full  and  compleat  hif- 
tory  of  that  event ;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
think  it  is  the  beft  ftile  of  hiftory  that  has 
been  written  in  later  times,  either  in  En- 
glifh  or  in  any  other  language  that  I  know. 

To  a  man  that  dwells  as  much  as  I  do 
in  the  antient  world,  there  is  no  fubject 
of  hiftory  that  gives  any  pleafure  except 
that  which  {hows 

quid  virtus  et  quid  fapientia  poffit, 

like  the  Odyfley  of  Homer,  Herodotus's 
account  of  the  invafion  of  Antient  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  or  like  that  period  of  fifty- 
three  years  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
Polybius  has  chofen  for  the  fubject  of  his 
hiftory.  If  I  am  to  read  of  vice  and  folly, 
it  muft  be  the  vices  and  follies  of  heroes, 
fuch  as  make  the  fubjecl:  of  the  Iliad  ;  not 
the  vices,  follies,  and  weaknefTes  of  men 
fuch  as  we,  which  may  make  a  very  good 
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fubjeft  for  a  comedy  or  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
fuch  as  the  Batrachomyomachia  of  Ho- 
mer ;  but  I  think  are  not  a  proper  fubject 
for  fo  grave  and  noble  a  compofition  as 
hiftory.  It  is  fufficient,  I  think,  that  they 
are  recorded  in  Newfpapers  and  Annual 
Regifters. 

That  Milton  did   not  think   the  actions 
/ 

of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  pofiefled 
themfelves  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  middle  ages,  were  a  fit 
fubjecT:  for  hiftory,  appears  from  a  paflage 
in  his  hiftory  of  England,  which  I  have 
quoted  *  ;  yet,  barbarous  as  thofe  nations 
were,  they  were  men  much  fuperior  to 
us  in  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
accordingly  their  exploits  were  very  great. 
The  Crufades,  by  which  they  carried  on  a 
war  betwixt  Europe  and  Afia  for  more  than, 
two  centuries,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  an- 
tient  hiftory,  except  by  Xerxes's  invafion  of 
Greece.  The  migration  too  of  the  Goths 
from  Grim  Tartary,  where  both  the  name 
and  theLanguage  of  the  people  are  yet  pre- 

*  Page  10.  of  this  vol. 
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ferved,  to  Scandinavia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  under  their  leader  Odin,  of 
whom  they  made  a  god  that  we  may  call  the 
Jupiter  of  modern  times,  is  a  great  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  conquefts 
of  their  defendants  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, and  the  difcoveries  they  made  of 
countries  quite  unknown  before,  fuch  as 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  and  even  the  new 
world  of  America,  which  they  certainly 
difcovered  before  the  Spaniards,  are  won- 
derful events ;  yet  the  actions  even  of 
fuch  men,  very  fierce  and  brave  indeed, 
but  without  council  or  conduct,  I  hold 
not  to  be  a  fit  fubject  of  a  work  fuch  as 
hiftory  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  fufficient  that 
they  are  recorded  in  the  barbarous  chro- 
nicles of  that  age. 

The  only  proper  fubject  therefore  of  fo 
dignified  a  work  as  hiftory,  I  hold  to  be 

the  actions  of  nations  as  far  advanced   in 

• 

the  arts  of  life  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  ;  men  who  excelled  not  only  in  fight, 
but  in  council  and  eloquence,  and  who 
therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  fpeech- 
es,  which  we  could  not  without  abfurdity 
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put  into  the  mouths  of  barbarians  ;  for  I 
hold  that  fpeeches  give  not  only  a  beauti- 
ful variety  to  hiftorical  compofition,  but 
that  they  are  a  very  material  part  of  it,  as 
they  beft  explain  the  reafons  and  motives 
of  action,  and  ftate  every  thing  that  can 
be  faid  for  or  againft  any  meafure.  They 
give  likewife  to  hiftory  what,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere  *,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  compofition  ;  for  they  make  it 
ethical,  that  is,  imitative  of  characters  and 
manners,  which  are  better  exprefled  by 
making  the  perfons  fpeak  themfelves  than 
by  any  thing  the  author  could  fay  upon 
the  fubject.  Befides  that  the  defcriptions 
of  characters  of  men,  as  well  as  reafonings 
of  the  author  upon  the  juftice  or  injuftice, 
the  utility  or  inutility  of  a&ions,  flick  out 
of  the  work,  and  deftroy  that  unity  and 
integrity  which  is  eflential  to  every  good 
compofition.  If  therefore  our  modern 
hiftoriographers,  not  conteat  with  the  hif- 
tory of  antient  times,  which  the  aritients 

*  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  ethical  ftile,  vol.  3.  lib. 
4.  cap.  8.  ;  and  p.  390.  of  volume  4th. 
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themfelves  have  left  us,  will  undertake  to 
write  it  anew,  they  ought  certainly  to  give 
us  the  fpeeches  by  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly that  their  councils  were  directed,  and 
which  therefore  are  matters  of  fact  that 
ought  to  make  part  of  the  narrative  :  And 
accordingly  Thucydides  informs  us  *,  that 
the  many  fpeeches  in  his  hiftory  were  all  ac- 
tually made,  he  having  either  heard  them 
himfelf,  or  having  learned  the  fubftance  of 
them  from  others  that  had  heard  them. 
Or  if  our  hiftoriographers  will  defcend 
from  thofc  antient  times  to  write  the  hif- 
tory of  our  age,  there  ought  alfo  to  be 
fpeeches  in  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  the  hiftory 
of  Britain  that  they  write,  where  we  know 
that  public  meafures  are  debated  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

Of  fome  late  writers  of  hiftory  in  Bri- 
tain, I  will  fay  nothing  ;  I  read  not  to 
find  fault,  but  to  admire  and  to  be  pleafed. 
And  when  I  cannot  be  entertained  in  that 
way,  I  chufe  not  to  read  at  all.  Now  to 
criticife/uch  works,  it  is  neceflary  to  read 

4 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  22 
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them  ;  and  that  is  a  tafk  I  cannot  fubmit 
to.  Leaving  therefore  fuch  authors  to  be 
praifed  or  difpraifed  by  the  reviewers,  as 
they  are  paid  or  not  paid,  I  will  conclude 
this  fubject  of  hiftory  by  giving  to  our 
modern  hiftoriographers  and  writers  of  e- 
very  kind  an  advice,  by  which,  if  they  do 
not  profit,  thofe  that  come  after  them  may, 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  connoifTeurs  that 
no  man  can  form  a  tafte,  much  lefs  learn 
to  be  a  performer  in  ftatuary  or  fculpture, 
without  ftudying  the  antient  monuments 
of  that  kind  which  have  come  down  to 
us  ;  and  not  only  ftudying  them,  but  co- 
pying them  again  and  again  with  the  great- 
eft  care  and  diligence.  Now,  I  fay  it  is  trie 
fame  in  the  writing  art,  and  that  no  man 
can  write  well,  unlefs  he  not  only  reads 
and  ftudies  the  beft  antient  models  of  the 
writing  art*  but  copies  them  both  by  tran- 
flation  and  imitation.  And  when  I  know 
that  an  author  is  not  a  fcholar,  and  has  not 
formed  his  tafte  in  that  way,  I  am  fure 
that  he  cannot  write  well,  arty  more  thari 
a  man  can  excel  in  painting  or  fculpture* 
that  has  not  ftudied  the  antient  monu- 
ments of  art.  Cicero  was  not  afharoed  ttf 
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form  his  ftile  by  tranflating  from  the  Greek 
both  of  Plato  and  Demofthenes  :  And  if 
he  had  not  done  fo,  I  am  perfuaded  he 
would  not  have  been  fo  good  a  writer. 
And  I  would  recommend  to  the  young 
ftudent  of  the  writing  art  to  follow  Cice- 
ro's example,  and  to  tranflate  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Latin,  not  only  as 
the  mod  perfect  language  of  the  two,  but 
alfo  becaufe  its  idiom  agrees  better  with  the 
Englifh  than  with  the  Latin  in  fundry  re- 
fpefts,  but  chiefly  becaufe  we  have  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  active  participle  paft  which 
the  Latins  have  not.  And  I  would  alfo 
advife  him,  if  he  defire  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  tjie  geniufTes  of  the  two 
languages,  to  practife,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
did,  double  tranflation,  that  is  from  En- 
glifti  to  Greek,  and  back  again  from  Greek 
to  Englifh  *.  By  this  means  he  will  know 
perfectly  the  difference  betwixt  the  two 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  practice  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  Vol  III.  of  this  work  chap.  20.  p.  389. 
where  I  mention  alfo  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  not  only 
wrote  but  fpoke  Greek,  and  carried  her  ftudies  be- 
yond claffical  learning,  even  to  philofophy,  and  read 
Plato  as  well  as  the  Greek  hiftorians  and  orators. 
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languages,  and  will  obferve  how  near  we 
can  bring  our  language  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  moft  perfect  language  ;  for  he  ought 
to  know  that  the  nearer  he  can  bring  his 
Englifh  ftile  to  the  Greek,  the  more  per- 
fect it  will  be.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Milton,  both  in  his  profe  and  verfe,  has 
formed  a  ftile,  which  1  call  the  EngliJIy 
Attick,  but  which  is  now  reckoned  uncouth 
and  pedantic,  particularly  in  his  profe,  as 
the  Attick  Greek  was  in  later  times  *. 

By  pradtifing  in  this  way  the  young  ftu- 
dent  will  learn  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  that  uniform  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  the  modern  languages,  which 
is  fo  tirefome  and  offenfive  to  an  ear  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  variety  of  antient.compo- 
fition,  and  will  throw  them  out  of  that 
order,  which  the  unclaffical  reader  would 
call  the  natural  order,  as  much  as  the  ftinted 
genius  of  the  language  will  admit.  Thus, 
for  example,  fuch  a  reader  will  tell  us  that 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  words, 

*  See  vol.  3.  of  Ant,  Metaph.  in  the  Preface,  p, 
63.  and  64. 
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the  antecedent  ought  to  go  before  the  re* 
lative  j  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  order  in 
which  a  fchool-boy  conftruing  them  will 
put  them.  But  the  elegant  writer  will 
very  often  (not  always,  for  there  muft  be 
variety  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  arts) 
invert  that  order,  and  put  the  relative  firft> 
faying,  for  example,  as  the  tranflators  of 
our  Bible  fay,  Give  me  alfo  this  power, 
that,  on  ivhomfoever  I  lay  my  hands,  he 
may  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft  * ;  befides 
many  other  inftances  that  might  be  given 
of  the  fame  kind.  Here  what  is  called 
the  natural  order  would  be,  *  that  he 

*  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  viii.  ver.  19.     The 

VCrfe  in  Greek  is  AOTI  xetftti  T«V  t^tva-ixt  ravrqi,  <net  'tf 
let*  ixi6*  retf  ftH/ieCf,  batfioxty  irtsvfict  'ecyiet*  Here  Our 

tranflators  have  followed  the  Greek  idiom  in  tranfpo- 
fmg  the  Relative  and  giving  it  the  place  of  the  Antece- 
dent, but  they  have  not  carried  their  imitation  of  the 
Greek  fo  far  as  to  omit  the  Antecedent;  and  I 
think  they  have  done  well,  for  that  omiffion  wouM 
have  made  the  expreflion  obfcure  in  Englifh*  But 
Milton  has  in  fome  pafTages  left  out  the  Antecedent 
with  great  elegance  I  think,  and  without  any  obfcurity, 
as  in  Paradife  LoJ}y  Book  vii.  ver.  38.  where  addreffing. 
himfelf  to  his  mufe,  he  fays, 

— — So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 
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may  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft,  on  whom- 
*  foever  I  lay  my  hands.'  With  refpect 
to  the  relative^  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfpicuity  of  the  ftile  depends  very 
much  upon  our  perceiving  readily  the 
connection  betwixt  it  and  the  antecedent. 
For  this  purpofe  the  Greeks  very  often 
make  the  relative  agree  with  the  antece- 
dent in  cafe,  though  the  verb  which  go- 
verns it  require  another  cafe.  This  we 
cannot  do  in  our  language,  having  no  cafes 

which  is  much  more  beautiful,  and  no  lefs  clear  to 
the  fcholar,  than  if  he  had  added  the  pronoun  him, 
and  had  faid, 

— — So  fail  not  thpu  him,  who  thce  implores. 

V 

And  in  that  moil  beautiful  paflage  where  he  defcribes 
Eve  going  out  of  the  bower,  and  leaving  the  Angel 
and  Adam  in  it,  and  which  I  think  fhould  be  ftudied 
by  every  lady  who  would  defire  to  go  out  of  a  room 
gracefully,  he  ufes  the  fame  ellipfis,  and  fays  that  Eve, 

«  With  lowlinefs  majeftic  from  her  feat, 

'  And  grace  that  won  who  faw  to  wifh  her  ftay, 

«  Arofe  -y  Book.  viii.  Ver.  42. 

—where  the  reader  may  fupply  the  ellipfis  by  under- 
ftanding  one  or  other  of  the  pronouns  kirn,  her,  or  them. 
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fuch  as  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  can  do  as  Ju- 
lius Caefar  does  often,  we  can  repeat  the 
antecedent  with  the  relative,  which  not 
only  adds  to  the  perfpicuity,  but  gives  a 
certain  claffical  colour  to  the  ftile  ;  and  the 
repeating  of  a  word  is  fometimes  elegant 
as  well  as  the  fuppreffing  one,  or  what  is 
called  ellipfis  *.  We  fhould  take  advan- 
tage alfo  of  the  few  words  we  have  with 
cafes,  fuch  as  our  pronouns,  which  enable 
us  to  vary  the  natural  order  fo  much  as  to 
put  the  cafe  governed  before  the  verb  go- 
verning, and  fometimes  at  a  confiderable 

*  I  obferve  that  for  want  of  this  repetition  of  the 
antecedent,  there  is  fometimes  an  obfcurity  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Teftament,  which  muft  be  the  cafe 
when  there  are  other  words  and  fometimes  members 
of  fentences  betwixt  the  relative  and  its  antecedent. 
Of  this  I  have  obferved  feveral  examples,  particularly 
in  St  Paul's  writings  :  I  will  mention  only  two  ;  Rom. 
chap.  iii.  ver.  8.,  and  the  Addrefs  of  that  Epiftleto  the 
Romans,  contained  in  the  firft  fix  verfes  of  the  firft  chap- 
ter, which  is  fo  compofed  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible. 
It  is  probably  fuch  obfcure  pafTages  as  thefe,  that  have 
made  one  of  the  fathers,  St  Jeromr,  if  I  am  not  mifta- 
ken,  pafs  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  upon  St  Paul's  writings,  as 
to  fay  that  he  did  not  underftand  language. 
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diftance  from  it.  Of  this  I  have  elfewhere  f 
given  a  notable  example  from  that  fine 
period  of  Milton  in  the  Paradife 


Me,  tho'  juft  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 
(With  what  befides  in  council  or  in  fight 
Hath  bee^i  atchiev'd  of  merit,)  yet  this  lofs, 
(Thus  far  at  leaft  recover'd,)  hath  much  more 
Eftablifh'd  in  a  fafe  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  confent  *.-  - 

where  betwixt  me  the  cafe  governed^  and 
the  governing  verb  ejlablifhed^  there  are 
interjected  four  lines,  with  two  parenthe- 
fes,  and  yet  the  fenfe  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
more  forcibly  conveyed  than  it  could  have 
been  without  the  tranfpofition  of  the  pro- 
noun. Now  I  fay  fuch  compofition  ufed 
now  and  then  (for  it  ought  not  to  be  too 

f  Vol.  2.  of  this  work,  p.  355.  and  following  ;—  - 
where  it  is  fhown  that  not  only  the  fenfe  is  more  for- 
cibly conveyed,  but  the  period  is  more  compact  and 
better  rounded  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other 
Way. 

*  Book  II.  ver.  1  8. 

VOL.  V.  I  j 
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frequent)  is  as  beautiful   in   profe   as  in 
verfe  *. 

By  fuch  tranfpofitions  as  thefe  a  ftile  may 
be  made  not  unlike  the  ftile  of  Thucydides, 
which  is  a  kind  of  ftile  that  the  Halicarnaflian 
praifes  very  much  when  moderately  ufed. 
It  is  a  compofhion,  which  by  the  phrafeo- 
logy,  but  chiefly  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  makes  the  ftile  quite  different  from 
common  fpeech.  In  this  way  fome  of  the 
examples  the  Halicarnaflian  gives  of  this 
kind  of  ftile,  which  he  calls  a  made  Jlile^ 
compared  with  common  fpeech,  may  be 
literally  tranflated  into  Englifti  !•  • 

*  I  obferve  that  the  Englifli  tranflatofs  of  the  New 
Teftament  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  change  of  the 
word  in  the  oblique  cafes  of  our  pronouns,  as  in  the 
pronoun  he;  for  in  ver.  23.  of  the  2d  chap,  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apoftles,they  have  imitated  the  Greek  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  and  have  faid,  '  Him,  being 
'  delivered  by  the  determinate  counfel  and  foreknow- 
« ledge  of  God,  ye  have  takcnj  and  by  wicked  hands 
«  have  crucified  and  (lain.* 

f  I  will  give  an  example  from  an  oration  of  De- 
mofthenes,  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  Thu- 
cydides. It  is  quoted  by  the  Halicarnailian  in  his 
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But  befides  the  uniform  arrangement  of 
the  words,  there  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  periods  and  fentences,  and  of  their  fe- 
veral  members,  in  modern  writing,  which  I 
think  is  more  oftenfive  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
lefs  excufable,  becaufe  the  blame  cannot  be 
Jaid  upon  the  language.  As  we  write  at  pre- 
fent,  if  there  be  a  period  at  all,  it  confifts  com- 
monly only  of  two  members,  and  thefe 
tacked  together  by  the  conjunction  and, 
and  the  words  of  both  of  the  lame  form  and 
ftructure  :  And  in  fome  fa(hionable  wri- 
tings of  late,  the  conclufion  is  commonly 
tagged  with  a  nouny  and  very  often  two 
nouns  and  their  attendant  epithets,  which 
fuch  writers  imagine  give  an  agreeable 
cadence  and  fomething  like  numbers 
to  their  compofition  *.  And  as  they  think 

treatife,  n?g<  ru?  kuMfrrff  *»»  Anpoo-Gtvo-jf  cap.  9.     The 

word  are,  E<T*  <uzc-£e  *a<  fttt  (o^»)  otv  <XUT»»  t$vrr,$M-a7 
xodicreu  x«ee«»,  tfvroi  $t  ft»j  5T<»9«»  t$vh&zx*T'  «i  trv.,  revrav? 
ft.li  «!«7T#T«»  '«<gHrS«<  ^ecAAev,  i)  irfobiyovret  pict^irSxi? 

whjch  may  be  thus  rendered  :  *  Do  you  think,  that  who 
'  could  do  him  no  harm,  tho'  they  might  be  upon  their 
<  guard  left  they  fhould  receive  harm  from  him,  thefe  he 
'  would  rather  chufe  to  deceive,  than  to  ufe  open  violence 
«  againft  them.' 

*  Sec  alfo  p.  133.  and  134.  of  volume  4th. 
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the  parenthefis  is  a  disjointed  competition 
which  obfcures  the  fenfe  and  offends 
their  ears,  they  do  not  ufe  it  at  all  ; 
and  I  have  heard  it  obferved,  of  a  late 
compilement  of  antient  hiftory  which  is 
in  high  vogue,  that  there  is  not  a  paren- 
thefis in  it  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claflical  writer  will  ftudy  vatiety  very  much 
in  the  compofition  of  his  periods,  making 
them  fometimes  of  more  and  fometimes  of 
fewer  members,  connecting  thofe  members 
in  different  ways,  by  adverfative  as  well  as 
conjunctive  particles,  and  by  relatives  and 
participles,  varying  alfo  the  ftrudture  of  the 
words  and  the  phrafeology  in  the  feveral 
members,  and  likewife  the  matter,  and 
throwing  in  now  and  then  a  parcnthejis^ 
which,  by  being  disjointed  from  the  reft  of 
the  compofition,  will  excite  the  attention 
the  reader  or  hearer  the  more,  and,  if 
well  compofed,  and  well  pronounced,  will 
give  occafion  to  an  agreeable  flop  and 
variation  of  the  voice,  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking,  and  alfo  of  writing  *, 
as  fpeaking  or  reading  is  the  beft  teft  of  wri- 

*  See  vol.  3.  p.  76. 
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ting.  In  this  elegant  variety  of  competition, 
I  think  ^there  is  no  author,  not  even  Demo- 
fthenes  himfelf,  that  exceeds  the  Halicar- 
nafiian ;  for  you  hardly  ever  fee  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  like  phrafeology, 
or  arranged  and  figured  in  the  fame  way, 
imlefs  where  the  fenfe  or  fentiment  makes 
fuch  fimilarity  of  compofition  a  beauty  : 
For  in  good  writing,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  *,  every  thing  muft  not  be  altoge- 
ther different,  any  more  than  perfectly  a- 
like. 

The  ftile  in  Englifh  likeft  to  the  Hali- 
carnafiian's,  and  liker  ftill  I  think  to  that 
of  Thucydides,  is  the  ftile  of  Milton,  who 
in  my  opinion  is  the  greateft  writer  both 
in  verfe  and  profe  that  we  have  in?  our  lan- 
guage. As  a  poet  his  merit  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. His  blank  verfe  is  fo  written 
as  to  be  the  fined  compofition  that  our  lan- 
guage or,  1  believe,  any  modern  language, 
is  capable  of;  and  his  rhyming  verfe  I 
think  is  alfo  excellent.  In  his  Comus9 
the  beft  poem  in  my  opinion  he  ever  wrote, 
he  has  made  a  very  agreeable  variety,  by 

*  Pag.  45.  and  77.  of  vol.  3. 
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mixing  together  the  blank  verfe  and  the 
rhyme,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  o- 
pera,  which  he  has  imitated  throughout  in 
that  piece,  and  accordingly  has,  intermixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  poetry,  fongs  in  it  the 
fineft  in  Engliih.  As  to  his  profe,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  antient  authors  ought  to  be 
our  ftandards  for  that  compoiition,  and 
that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  our  language 
to  the  idiom  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  more 
perfect  our  ftyle  is,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  Milton's  profe,  as  well  as  his  verfe,  is 
the  beft  we  have  in  Englifh  ;  for  it  certain. 
ly  comes  as  near  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
competition  as  the  imperfect  grammar  of 
our  language  will  admit,  fo  near  that  I 
know  it  is  by  many  thought  to  be  harm, 
obfcure,  and  perplexed  ;  and  fo  I  know 
it  muft  appear  to  thofe  who  are  not  lear- 
ned. But  Milton  wrote  for  a  learned  age  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  his  ftile  was  not  then 
obfcure,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  been 
employed  fo  much  by  theparliament  and  O- 
liver  Cromwell  to  write  on  public  bufinefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  confidering  it  as  a  claffical 
ftile,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  artificial 
one,  of  the  kind  which  the  Halicarnaflian 
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calls  TTfpiTTtt  xaz  gfMAa^jotgfw,  or  what  may 
be  called  in  Englifh  a  made  /file,  that  is,  a 
flile  very  different  from  common  fpeech. 
His  hiftory  being,  as  I  have  obferved,  an 
abridgement,  the  ftile  of  it  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  much  fimpler  and  plainer,  and  fuch 
as  any  man,  who  has  learned  the  Englifh 
grammar,  may  eafily  enough  underftand. 
But  his  controverfial  writings  are  in  a  ftile 
very  different  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  fo,  for 
they  are  of  the  rhetorical  kind,  and  the 
ftile  of  rhetoric  fhould  be  very  different 
from  that  of  narrative  ;  and  it  is  a  diffe- 
rence which  Milton  appears  to  me  to  have 
perfectly  known,  as  well  as  the  difference 
betwixt  either  of  thefc  ftiles  and  the  epif- 
tolary,  of  which  we  have  evidence  from 
the  letters  he  wrote  in  name  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  Oliver  Cromwell  to  fundry. 
kings  and  ftates,  which  we  have  both  in 
Latin  and  Englifh,  and  they  are  as  good 
letters  of  bufmefs  as  ever  were  written. 

That  he  excelled  in  this  rhetorical  ftile 
is  evident  from  the  fpeeches  of  the  Para- 
dife  Loft,  which  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
comparifon  the  beft  orations  we  have  in 
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Englifh.     And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
ftile  which  he  had  pradifed  more  than 
any  other,  having  been  engaged  in  contro- 
verfies  civil  or  religious  from  his  youth 
upwards  down  to  the  reftoration.      The 
variety  of  matter  in  thefe  controverfies  is 
wonderful :  They  abound  more  with  lear- 
ning of  all  kinds,  divine  and  human,  and 
there  is  in  them  a  greater  copioufnefs  of 
arguments,  of  fa  els  from  antient  and  mo- 
dern, civil  and  eclefiaftical  hiftory,  of  au- 
thorities from  fcripture,  from  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  modern  divines,  and  laft- 
ly  from  heathen  poets,  philofophers,  and 
hiftorians,   than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one 
book  I  know  ;  with  all  this,  there  is  a  keen- 
nefs  of  fatire,  of  wit  too  and  ridicule,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  paralleled.     And   he  con- 
cludes his  difcourfe  upon  the  Reformation 
in  England  with  an  invective  upon  the 
Prelatical  party,  much  more  violent   than 
any  thing  that  Demofthencs  has  faid   a- 
gainft  Philip. 

The  ftile  of  thefe  Philippics,  as  they 
may  be  called,  has  all  that  variety  of  com- 
pofition,  which  I  have  praifed  in  the  Hali- 
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carnaflian,  and  is  brought  as  near  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  and  as  much  figured 
as  the  poverty  of  our  language  will  admit. 
In  thefe  works  there  is  much  more  of  com- 
pofition  in  periods,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
than  there  is  in  his  hiftory.  I  have  given 
elfewhere  an  example  of  what  I  think  a 
very  fine  period  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Eiconoclqftes^  and  I  will  here  give  an  ex- 
ample of  two  in  the  beginning  of  another 
polemical  work  of  his,  entitled  The  Reafon 
of  Church  Government  urged  againft  Pre- 
laty.  He  begins  his  preface  thus  :  '  In 

*  the  publiming  of  human  laws,  which  for 

*  the  moft  part  aim  not  beyond  the  good 
'  of  civil  fociety,   to  fet  them  barely  forth 
4  to  the  people  without  reafon  or  preface, 

*  like  a  phyfical   prefcript,   or  only  with 
'  threatnings,  as  it  were  a  lordly  command, 

*  in  the  judgment   of  Plato,  was  thought 
'  to  be  done  neither  generoufly  nor  wifely. 
'  His  advice  was,   feeing   that   perfuafion 

*  certainly  is  a  more  winning  and  manlike 

*  way  to  keep  men  in  obedience  than  fear, 

*  that  to  fuch  laws  as  were  cf  principal 
'  moment,  there  fhould  be  ufed,  as  an  in- 

VOL.  V.  K'fc 
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*  duclion,  fome  well  tempered  difcourfe, 

*  (howing  how  good,  how  gainful,  how 
'  happy  it  muft  needs  be  to  live  according 
'  to  honefty  and  juftice  ;  which  being  ut- 
'  tered    with   thefe   natural    colours   and 
c  graces  of  fpeech,  as  true  eloquence  the 

*  daughter  of  virtue  can  beft  beftow  upon 

*  her  mother's  praifes,  would  fo  incite  and 

*  in  a  manner  charm  the  multitude  into  the 
c  love  of  that  which  is  really  good,  as  to 

*  embrace  it  ever  after,  not  of  cuftom  and 

*  awe,  which  moft  men  do,  but  of  choice 

*  and  purpofe,  with  true  and  conftant  de- 

*  light .'     Here  it  may   be  obferved  the 
firft  period  confifts  only  of  two  members, 
the  one  much  longer  than  the  other,  end- 
ing with  the  word  command ;  the  other 
fhort,  and  concluding  the  period  with  a 
very  natural  cadence.     The  fecond  period 
I  would  divide  into  four  members  ;  the 
firft  a  ihort  member  ending  with  the  word 

fear;  the  other  longer,  concluding  with 
the  word  jti/lice;  the  other  of  much  the 
fame  length  ending  with  the  word  praifes  ; 
and  the  fourth,  longer  than  any  of  the 
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former,  concludes  the  period,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  Ariftotle  fays  it  mould  be 
concluded,  by  the  natural  cadence  of  the 
words,  and  not  by  the  fenfe  only.  And 
the  reader  will  obferve  that  the  two  periods 
are  wholly  different  from  one  another,  and 
the  feveral  members  alfo  different,  both  in 
the  ftrudure  and  compofition  of  the  words, 
and  in  their  way  of  being  joined  together  ; 
fo  that  we  have  here  that  variety  without 
which  there  can  be  no  beauty,  as  I  have 
had  frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  in  any  of  the  works 
of  art. 

Befides  this  claflical  compofidon  in  thofe 
controverfial  works,  there  is  a  richnefs  of 
words  that  I  do  not  find  in  other  Englifh, 
authors  ;  and,  though  many  of  thefe  words 
are  now  obfolete,  they  are  fuch  as,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  revived  and  brought 
again  into  fafhion. 

Such  a  ftile  therefore  muft  have,  as  was 
faid  before,  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  of 
Thucydides,  whofe  ftile  was  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  from  common  fpeech  by  all 
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the  variety  of  figures,  which  even  the 
Greek  language  will  admit.  And  as  Thu- 
cydides's  ftile  is  not  to  be  underftood  ex- 
cept by  a  very  good  Greek  fcholar,  fo 
neither  is  Milton's  (though  not  near  fo  ob- 
fcure  in  Englifh  as  Thucydides  is  in  Greek) 
to  be  perfectly  underftood,  except  by  a 
fcholar  who  has  formed  his  tafte  of  good 
writing  upon  the  antient  mafters  of  the 
art  *.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
fuch  a  critic  as  Dr  Johnfon,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  was  neither  a  fcholar  nor  a  man 
of  tafte,  fhould  pronounce,  among  the  o- 


*  The  edition  of  Milton's  profe  works,  I  ufe,  is  in 
3  volumes  in  folio,  printed  in  Amfterdam  in  1698. 
And,  as  it  is  printed  in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  printer, 
who,  it  is  likely,  underftood  little  or  no  Engliih,  and 
under  the  infpeftion  of  a  corrector  of  the  prefs,  who, 
we  may  fuppofe,  did  not  perfectly  underftand  Milton's 
Attic  Englifh,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  are 
fundry  errors  of  the  prefs  in  it,  (and  indeed  I  wonder 
there  are  not  more),  which  really  make  it  obfcure. 
There  is  no  other  edition  that  I  have  aeard  of;  and  the 
book  is  fo  rare,  that  I  could  not  find  it,  when  I  wanted 
it,  (fuch  is  the  tafte  of  the  age),  5  .  the  fhop  of  any  book- 
feller  in  London.  In  this  manner,  fo  great  a  treafure 
of  learning,  arguments ,  and  words,  may  be  faid  to  be 
k>ft  to  the  public. 
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ther  oracles  which  he  has  uttered  from  his 
tripod,  that  Milton  does  not  write  tnglifh, 
(and   I   have   heard   fome  of  the  Doctor's 
admirers  fay  the   fame),   but  a  Babylonifh 
dialect.     And   indeed  an   unlearned  critic^ 
who  judges  of  the  Englifh   language,  by 
what  is  novr  written  in  it,  will  be  difpofed 
to  cenfure  thofe  claflical  idioms  of  Milton, 
above   mentioned   as  harfh  and   uncouth  ; 
though,  if  he  be  more  candid  and  good  na- 
tured  than  the  Doctor,  he  may  not  give  fo 
hard  an  epithet  to  Milton's  fliie,  and  which 
indeed  is  the  worft  thing  that  could  be  faid 
of  any  ftile,   as  to  call  it  Babylonifh.     But 
the  Doctor,  who  was  not  a  Greek  fcholar, 
and  could  not  read  the  Halicarnaflian's  cri- 
tical works  in  the  original,  which  cannot  be 
underftood  in  the  tranflation,  where  the  fe- 
veral  ways  of  diftinguiming  ftile  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  the  grammatical  figures  of 
conftrudion,    are  better  explained  than  by 
any  other  author,  knew  of  no  other  way  of 
adorning   his  ftile,    and   making   what   he 
thought   fine  writing,   except   by  epithets, 
antithefes,  and  coining  new  words.     Now, 
if  he  had  been  fcholar  enough  to  have  read 
Thucydides,  the  great  ftandard  for  what  I 
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call  the  made  ftile,  he  would  have  feen  that 
it  could  be  made  without  either  epithet  or 
antithefis  :  And  as  to  new  coined  words,  if 
Thucydides  had  attempted  that,  the  people 
of  Athens  had  fuch  regard  for  the  purity 
and  chaftity  of  their  language,  that  they 
would  not  have  born  it,  any  more  than  I 
think  the  people  of  England  fhould  have 
born  the  words  that  Dr  Johnfon  has  made, 
and  the  reflections  that  he  has  thrown  out 
upon  an  author,  who  does  fo  much  honour 
to  modern  times  and  to  the  Englifh  nation 
in  particular.  The  commendation  of  the 
Paradife  Loft,  with  which  he  concludes  his 
life  of  Milton,  is  \  think  more  abfurd  than 
his  cenfures  of  him,  and  fo  ridiculous  that, 
if  I  had  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  Doc- 
tor's critical  talents,  1  fhould  have  imagi- 
ned that  he  faid  it  by  way  of 'irony  and 
ridicule  of  Milton.  He  fays  that  *  the  Pa- 
*  radife  Loft  is  not  the  greateft  of  heroic 
'  poems,  only  becaufe  it  is  not  the  firft/ 
Now,  as  the  chief  merit  of  a  poem,  a  pu> 
ture,  or  indeed  of  every  work  of  art,  is  the 
choice  of  the  fubjecl,  if  Dr  Johnfon  had 
been  but  the  twentieth  part  the  tythe  of 
I  critic,  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of 
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fpear),  he  would  have  known  that,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  impoflible*  of  fuch 
a  fubjecl:  as  that  of  the  Paradife  Lbft,  to 
make  fo  fine  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
For  an  epic  poem  as  well  as  a  tragedy  is, 
as  Ariftotle  tells  us,  the  imitation  of  a  hu- 
man aclion.  Now  the  fubject  of  the  Pa- 
radife Loft,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere** 
is  divine  and  fupernatural  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  human  in  it,  except  the 
fpeeches  in  the  council  of  the  Devils,  which 
are  the  beft  of  the  rhetorical  kind  to  be 
found  in  Englifh,  the  fedudtion  of  Eve 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Devil,  and  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Man  and  Wife  after  the  Fall : 
For,  as  to  his  battles  of  Angels  fighting  in 
Cubic  Phalanx,  they  are  altogether  out  of 
nature,  at  leaft  human  nature.  The  charac- 
ters likewife  ate  either  to  good  or  too  bad, 
not  mixed,  as  characters  in  poetry  ought  to 
be.  The  fubject  therefore  of  the  Paradife 
Loft  is  much  too  high  for  poetical  imita- 
tion ;  whereas  the  ftory  of  Homer's  Iliad  is 
the  beft  fubject  for  an  epic  poem  that  ever 
was  invented,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that 
ever  was  chofen  ;  for  though  the  genius 

*  Preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  XLIII 
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of  the  poet  might  adorn  and  embelHQi  fuch 
a  fubjed:,  by  adding  or  taking  away  cir- 
cumftances,  I  hold  it  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  have  invented  altogether 
fuch  a  ftory.  AH  therefore  he  could  fay, 
with  any  (how  of  reafon<  in  praife  of  Mil- 
ton above  Homer,  is,  that,  if  Homer  had 
had  the  fame  fubject,  he  could  not  have 
made  fo  much  of  it  as  Milton  has  done. 

•**•     ' 

The  Dodtor  has  been  pleafed  not  only 
to  cenfure  the  Englifh  of  Milton,  in  the 
ftrong  terms  above  mentioned,  but  to  at- 
tack his  Latin  in  that  noble  work  which 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation  all  over 
Europe,  I  mean  his  Defenfio  pro  Populo 
Anglicanoy  in  which  he  encountered  a  man 
who  was  reputed  the  greateft  fcholar  of  the 
age,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death.  In  this 
work  Milton  has  QIOV.TI  that  Salmafius  did 
not  write  good  Latin  ;  and,  in  return,  the 
Do&or  has  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  Mil- 
ton's Latin  is  as  bz.d  ~t  but  in  this  he  has  not 
fucceeded  *. 

»  The  Latin  which  the  Doaor  finds  fault  with, 
is  in  the  beginning  of  his  Preface  to  his  Defence  ; 
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Before  I  read  this  criticifm,  though  I 
knew   the  Dodtor   was  no  Greek  fcholar, 


where,  after  expofing  a  French  Idiom  which  Salmafius 
has  ufed,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Perfena  Regis,  he 
adds,  Caeterum  ob  hujufmodi  noxar  Gallico-LatinaS)  quibtis 
paffim  fcatesy  non  tarn  mihi,  neque  enim  eft  otium,  quam 
ipjis  tuis  Grammattflis  poenas  dabis  ;  quibus  ego  te  deriden- 
dum  et  vapulandum  propino.  Upon  which  the  Doctor's 
Remark  is,  That  «  Milton  has  inforced  the  charge  of 
'  a  Solecifm  againft  Salmafius,  by  an  expreffion  in  it- 

*  felf  grofslyfoleciftical,  when,  for  one  of  thefe  fuppofed 

*  blunders,  he  fays,  as  Ker,  and,  I  think,  fome  one  be- 
'  fore  him,  has  remarked,  propino  te  tuis  Grammatiftis 
1  Vapulandum.      From    Vapuloy    which    has   a    paffive 
«  fenfe,   Vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.      No  man 
«  forgets  his  original  trade  :  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 
4  Kings  fink  into  queftions  of  Grammar,  if  Gramma- 

*  rians  difcufs  them.'     Here  the  Doctor  has  ufed  a  li- 
berty, not  uncommon  with  him,  to  coin  a  new  word 
viz.  Soleciftical,  to  exprefs  this   grofs  blunder  of  Mil- 
ton ;  but  a  word,  formed  not  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Language,  and,  what  is  worfe,  confounding  a 
diftinction  which   the  Grammatical  Art  makes  betwixt 
a  Barbarifm  and  a  Solecifm  ;  the  firft  relating  to  fingle 
words,  the  other  to  the  compofition  and  conftruclion 
of  them.     This  diftinction  is  laid   down  in  the  Philo- 
fophical   Greek   Grammar  of   the  learned   Greek    of 
modern  times,  Theodorus   Gaza,  but   which  I  would 
have     excufed    the    Doctor     for    not    knowing,     as 
that  Grammar  is  not  tranflated.     But  the  fame  ae- 

VOL.  V.  L  1 
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I  believed  that  he  had  underftood  Latin  as 
much  at  lead  as  any  man  can  underftand  a 


fUnction  is  laid  down  in  the  common   Grammars  and 
Dictionaries.    No\v  Milton's  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  a 
Barbarifm  and  not  a  Solecifm  ;  and  one  mould  have 
thought  that  the  real  name  for  the  thing  would  have 
pleafed  the  Doctor  more  than  the  wrong  name  he  has 
given  it  :  fo  that  here  it  appears  that  the  Doctor  has 
forgotten  his  original   trade    as,  he  fays,  Milton  has 
done.  The  expreffion  is  fuch,  that,  as  it  ftands  in  Mil- 
ton, it  is  impoflible  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it  ;  and 
it  is  only  the  okfcure  diligence  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Ter- 
ence) of  a  Pedantic  Schoolmafter  that  would  have  ob- 
fervcd  it,  tho'  the  Do.ctor.has   not   even  the  glory  of 
having  firft  difcovered   it.      This   Blunder,  fo  gro's, 
that  it  could  not  be  exprefied  in  the  common  words 
of  the  Language,  comes  only  to  this,  that  Milton  has 
ufcd  a  Participle  of  the  word  Vnp-ulo,  derived  from  the 
paffive  voice  of  the  Verb,  which,  the   Doctor  fays,  it 
has  not :    And  he  may  be  in  the  right,  at  leaft  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  any  Tenie  or  Participle  cf  the 
Verb  derived  from  Vapufar.     But  fo   far   Milton    is 
in  the  right,  that  he  ufes  the  Verb  only  in  a  paffivc 
fenfe  ;  for  if  he  had  given  it  an  active  Signification  in 
any  of  its  Voices  or  Tenfcs,  I  fhould  have  thought  it 
an  error.    But  all  he  has  done  is  to  borrow  from  the 
paffive  voice  a  future  Participle,  and  which  I  think  was 
of  neceffity,  if  he  was  to  ufe  the  word  at  all ;  for  if  he 
had  ufcd  the  future  active  Participle,  I  mould  not,  for 
my  part,  have  underftood  him  j  nor  do  I  believe  there 
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learned  language,  who  underftood  not  the 
fcience   of  language   nor  any   other    fci- 


is  an  example  of  Vapulaturus  being  ufed  in  that  fenfe. 
Now  he  could  have  ufed  no  word  fo  proper  as  Vapu* 
landus  ;  for  Ferberandus  would  not  have  been  fo  pro- 
per, becaufe  Milton  certainly  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
to  be  lu'hipt  by  his  Scholars,  but  only  derided  and  railed 
at,  as. pretending  to  underftand  what  he  did  not  under- 
ftand.  Now  in  this  fenfe  of  being  railed  at ',  the  word  is  u- 
fed  by  Cicero  ;  for  he  hysfertnonevapu/o,  that  is  lam  a- 
bufed  and  railed  at.  Another  thing  to  be  obferved  is  that 
the  gerund  vapulandum  of  this  verb  is  in  common  ufe. 
Now  the  Gerund  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  neuter  of  ths 
paffive  participle  future.  All  therefore  that  Milton 
has  done  is  to  ufe  the  paffive  participle  Vapulandus,  not  in 
the  neuter  Gender  only  and  as  a  fubftantive,  but  as 
an  adjective.  But  farther,  if  the  transferring  a  Parti- 
ciple from  one  voice  to  another,  was  without  example 
in  the  Latin  Language,  there  might  be  fome  truth  in 
the  Doctor's  Criticifm  :  But  there  is  a  well  known 
Example  in  the  vrordfeguor  which  is  a  verb  in  the  paf- 
five voice  with  an  active  fignification  ;  and  yet  it  has 
the  prefent  participle  of  the  active  voice  viz.fequenst 
as  well  as  the  future  paffive  participle  fequendus  ; 
and  it  likiwife  borrows  from  the  active  voice  a  future 
participle  fecuturus  ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  of  loqttor^ 
and  feveral  other  deponent  verbs.  Now,  if  a  verb  of  a 
paffive  form  with  an  active  fignification  can  borrow  two 
participles  from  the  active  form  of  the  fame  verb,  why 
may  not  a  verb  of  an  active  form  with  a  paffive  figni- 
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ence  *.     But  I  am  now  in  doubt,  whether 
he  was  even  a  complete  Latin  fcholar  in  the 


fication,  fuch  as  vapuh,  borrow  one  participle  from  the 
paffive  form  of  the  fame  verb  ?  I  therefore  fay  that  the 
ufe  of  the  paflive  participle  vapulandns  by  Milton  is  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  But  further 
Hill  I  fay  that  if  the  expreffion  could  not  be juftified  by 
the  common  analogy  of  the  Language,  there  are  other 
Expreffions  in  the  beft  authors  more  contrary  to 
that  analogy  ;  for  in  Virgil  we  read  Ventofa  per 
tquora  veflis,  where  the  defect  of  the  Latin 
Language,  in  hot  having  a  prefent  participle  paf- 
five, is  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  the  paft  participle  paf- 
five :  And  by  Cicero  it  is  fupplied  in  a  more  extraordi- 
nary manner  by  ufing  the  prefent  participle  active  ; 
for  he  has  faid  Marinis  invehens  belluit.  (See  what  fur- 
ther I  have  faid  upon  this  fubject  p.  85.  of  vol.  4th. 
of  this  work.)  Now  I  think  Milton  in  this  inftance  has 
done  no  more  than  fupply  a  defect  in  ,the  Latin  Lan- 
guage ;  for  certainly  the  Language  was  defective,  if  it 
afforded  no  word  to  exprefs  the  futurity  of  Vapulo  in  a 
paflive  fenfe. 

*  My  reafon  for  faying  that  the  Doctor  underftood 
no  fcience,  is  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  I  call  the  ABC 
of  fcience,  I  mean  the  principles  of  Geometry :  for  in  his 
Dictionary  he  has  defined  a  Theorem  to  be  a  Pofition  laid 
down  as  an  ackno-wleged  truth ,  plainly  confounding  it  with 
an  Axiom  or  felf-evident  Propofition.  (See  what  I  have 
further  faid  of  Geometry  in  vol.  4.  Book  2.  p  194.)  And 
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common  fenfe  of  the  word,  though  he  had 
not  only  learned  it  as  other  men  do,  but 
taught  it. 

What  I  have  faid  here  of  Dr  Johnfon 
will,  I  know,  be  very  unpopular,  as  the 
Doctor  was  very  much  admired  during 
his  life,  and  has  been  wonderfully  celebra- 
ted fmce  his  death.  But  I  write  neither 
for  profit  nor  fame  ;  or,  if  I  were  defirous 
of  fame,  I  think,  I  could  fay  with  Milton 
'  that  I  am  not  fo  deftitute  of  other  hopes, 


here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  thtt  it  were  to  be  wi  (li- 
ed, that  the  Englifh  Scholars  in  their  long  Courfe  of 
Education  at  School  and  College,  of  no  lefs  than 
twelve  years,  applied  themfelves  more  to  fcience,  and 
did  not  employ  their  time  wholly  upon  Greek  and 
Latin.  I  have  been  told  that  the  firft  Lord  Lyttleton, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  know,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  an  excellent  fcholar,  had 
not  the  ufe  of  the  Rule  of  three  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer  ;  and  in  Letters  publilhed  under 
the  name  of  his  fon,  it  is  faid  that  he  could  not  fum  up 
an  account  of  pounds,  Ihillings  and  pence.  Now, 
tho'  Arithmetic,  as  a  fcience,  is  for  the  greater  part 
loft  in  modern  times,  we  certainly  ought  to  learn  the 
practice  of  it,  as  an  Art  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary 
in  human  life. 
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*  and  means  more  certain  to  attain  it,'  *  as  to 
become  the  panegyrift  of  Dr  Johnfon  ;  or, 
if  I  had  defired  that  reputation,  I  could  not 
have  exceeded,  nor  even  have  come  up  to 
what  Dr  Beattie  has  faid  in  his  praife  ;  for 
in  two  words  he  has  celebrated  him  more 
than  all  his  other  encomiafts  put  together, 
who  in  my  opinion  would  have  praifed  him 
much  better  if  they  had  not  ufed  fo  many 
words,  and  had  related  fewer  particulars 
concerning  him  ;  for  Dr  Beattie  has  called 
him  the  great  and  the  good  Dr  John/on. 
Now  fome  men  have  been  great  that  were 
not  good)  and  others  have  been  good  that 
were  not  great  \  but  to  be  both  good  and 
great  makes  a  character  ablblutely  compleat. 

But  though  I  were  able  to  praife  Dr 
Johnfon  as  ably  as  Dr  Beattie  has  done,  I 
am  not  at  all  difpofed  to  difplay  my  pane- 
gyrical talents  in  that  way  :  So  far  from 
that,  I  hold  that  the  praife  and  admira- 
tion, which  fo  many  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion (not  the  whole,  nor  the  men  of 
learning  and  tafte  among  them),  have  be- 

•  Introdu&ion  to  the  Iconoclaflts. 
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flowed  upon  Dr  Johnfon,  both  alive  and 
dead,  is  one  of  the  greateft  difgraces  that 
ever  befel  them,  confidered  as  a  nation  of 
learning  and  tafte,  and  the  mod  adverfe  to 
their  national  character  :  for  Dr  Johnfon 
was  the  moft  invidious  and  malignant  man 
I  have  ever  known,  who  praifed  no  author 
or  book  that  other  people  praifed,  and  in 
private  conversation  was  ready  to  cavil  at 
and  contradict  every  thing  that  was  faid, 
and  could  not  with  any  patience  hear  any 
other  perfon  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany for  ever  fo  fhort  a  time.  Now  the 
character  of  the  Englifh  nation  is  to  praife 
and  admire  whatever  they  think  worthy 
of  admiration  ;  and  which  is  fo  well  known 
abroad,  that  every  man,  who  thinks  -he 
has  any  thing  curious  to  fhow  or  to  pu- 
blim,  comes  to  England.  Of  this  fo  ami- 
able difpofition  of  the  Englifh  nation,  I 
myfelf  have  had  experience.  When  I 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  this  work, 
the  Scotch  reviewers,  who  were  not  then 
my  friends,  any  more  than  the  Englifh  re- 
viewers now  are,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
did  all  they  could  to  cry  down  the  work, 
and  which  no  doubt  in  Scotland  had  fome 
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effect  :  But  in  England  the  work  was  moft 
favourably  received,  though  the  author  at 
that  time  had  no  particular  connections  in 
England,  being  hardly  known  there  ;  and 
the  firft  edition  was  immediately  fold  off, 
and  a  new  edition  publifhcd.  This  pro- 
voked the  Scotch  reviewers  fo  much,  that 
when  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  were 
publifhed,  they  became  quite  fcurrilous, 
not  only  abufing  the  work  but  the  author, 
which  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  fo  much  againft  them,  that 
there  was  no  more  fale  for  their  re- 
view ;  and  we  have  had  no  reviewers 
here  in  Scotland  fince  the  review  of  my 
third  volume.  Although  therefore  I  ne- 
ver fought  any  patronage  for  my  works, 
nor  indeed  very  much  defired  it,  (for  I  am 
fo  felfifh,  as  I  have  acknowledged  elfe- 
where,  that  I  write  more  for  myfelf 
than  for  the  public),  yet  I  think  that  I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  Englifh  nation,  for 
the  protection  they  have  given  me,  againft 
the  abufes  both  of  the  Scotch  reviewers  and 
their  own  ;  and  if  I  could  repay  that  ob- 
ligation by  putting  an  end  at  laft  to  the  pa- 
negyrics upon  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  do  fo 
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little  credit  to  the  nation,  and  of  which  the 
public  appears  now  to  be  quite  fick,  I 
ihould  be  very  much  pleafed. 

I  fhould  be  thought  to  do  injuftice  to 
Dr  Johnfon*  if,  before  I  took  leave  of  him, 
I  did  not  beftow  fome  commendation  up- 
on his  Englifh  Dictionary.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  moft  laborious,  and,  I  think,  an  ufe- 
ful  work.  But  there  are  many  works 
ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  which  require 
no  genius  at  all ;  and  dictionary- making 
is  one  of  thefe.  Julius  Caefar  Scaliger  call- 
ed the  labourers  of  this  kind,  les  portefaix 
de  la  republique  de  lettres,  the  porters  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  and  yet  thefe  in  his  time 
were  compofers  of  Greek  and  Latin  dic- 
tionaries. Such  dictionary-  makers  1  reck- 
on among  the  reftorers  of  antient  learning, 
by  whofe  induftry  we  are  enabled  to  live 
in  the  antient  world,  one  of  the  greater! 
bleffings,  in  my  opinion,  which  we  enjoy 
in  this.  Of  thefe,  Henry  Stephen  is  the 
moft  eminent,  who  has,  with  infinite  la- 
bour, compiled  a  Greek  dictionary,  which 
he  very  properly  entitles  Thefaums  Lingua 

VOL.  V.  M  m 
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Greets  ;  out  of  which  have  been  made  all 
the  Greek  dictionaries  of  any  value  fince 
his  time.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the 
greateft  learning  of  his  time,  but  a  man  of 
genius,  even  a  genius  for  philofophy,  as  he 
has  ftiown  by  his  edition  of  Plato  :  And 
therefore,  I  think,  the  learned  world  has 
infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  ftooping  to 
the  labour  of  compiling  a  dictionary  even 
of  fo  noble  a  language  as  the  Greek.  But 
to  compile  a  dictionary  of  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, fuch  as  all  the  modern  are,  compa- 
red with  tiie  learned,  is  a  work  which  re- 
quires neither  genius  nor  learning,  and 
which,  a  man  of  real  genius,  rather  than 
undertake,  would  chooie  to  die  of  hunger, 
the  moft  cruel,  it  is  faid,  of  all  deaths. 

I  fhould,  however,  have  praifed  this  la- 
bour of  the  Doctor's  more,  though  of  the 
meaneft  kind,  if,  in  the  account  he  has  gi- 
ven us  of  words,  he  had  diftinguilhed  be- 
tween the  proper  and  original  fignificatiou 
of  the  words,  and  the  figurative  and  meta- 
phorical ;  as  it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  ufe 
any  word  fitly  in  its  metaphorical  fcnfe, 
without  knowing  its  proper  meaning.  Now 
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the  Doctor,  though  he  gives  us  many  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  fame  word,  diftin- 
guifhes  them  no  other  way  than  by  the 
numbers,  one,  tivo,  three,  &c>  To  be 
convinced  how  defective  his  dictionary  is 
in  this  refpect  as  well  as  in  fome  others, 
we  need  only  compare  it  with  the  dictio- 
nary of  the  French  language  compiled  by 
the  French  Academy,  where  we  have  the 
proper  fignification  of  every  word  careful- 
ly diftinguifhed  from  the  figurative  ;  and, 
when  any  word  is  of  low  or  vulgar  ufe, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  grave  and  ferious 
compofition,  we  are  likewife  informed  of 
that. — In  fhort,  it  is  the  bell  dictionary  I 
have  ever  feen,  except  the  Greek  dictiona- 
ry of  Henry  Stephen  above  mentioned. 

I  will  conclude  this  book  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  ftile  in  general;  and  I- will 
begin  with  an  obfervation  which  1  have 
elfewhere  made,  but  which,  I  think,  it  is 
not  improper  to  repeat  here,  That  there  is 
nothing  offends  a  judicious  reader  fo  much 
as  when  he  perceives  that  an  author  la- 
bours to  write  ill.  Now,  this  muft  be  the 
cafe,  if  a  writer  has  formed  a  bad  tafte  of 
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ftile.  It  is  the  fame  as  in  drefs,  in  behavi- 
our, or  in  any  .thing  elfe  of  ornament;  for, 
if  your  tafte  of  drefs  is  bad,  the  more  you 
labour  to  adorn  your  perfon,  the  worfe  you 
will  be  drefled ;  and  nothing  offends  men 
of  good  tafte  more  than  ftudied  and  affecl:- 
ed  graces  of  behaviour  ;  and  it  is  the  fame 
with  refpedt  to  the  artsy  which  have  been 
all  at  different  times  fpoiled  more  or  lefs 
by  a  bad  tafte  of  ornament,  and  no  art 
more  than  the  writing  art.  The  ftile  over- 
laboured, and  in  bad  tafte,  is  what  is  call- 
ed by  the  antients  the  fophiftical  ftile,  up- 
on which  I  have  beftowed  a  whole  chap- 
ter, viz.  the  23.  chapter  of  lib.  4.  of  vol. 
3.  of  this  work.  The  writer  of  hiftory, 
therefore,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  ought  to  be 
furc  before  he  begin,  that  he  has  formed 
a  good  tafte  of  writing  j  for,  if  his  tafte  be 
bad,  he  may  be  afiured,  that  the  more  he 
labours  his  compofition,  the  worfe  it  will 
be,  and  the  more  difgufting  to  men  of 
good  tafte. 

The  moft  laboured  ftile  of  hiftory  that 
we  have  feen  in  our  time,  is  the  fafhion- 
able  hiftory  above  mentioned,  I  mean  Mr 
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Gibbon's  Roman  Hiftory,  in  which  the  au- 
thor appears  to  have  ftudied  to  give  us  all 
kinds  of  ftiles,  the  hiftorical,  the  poetical, 
the  rhetorical,  and  the  didactic.  This  makes 
fuch  a  jumble  and  heterogeneous  mixture, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  to 
his  ftile,  unlefs  it  be  the  name  which  Mr 
Gay  gives  to  a  Farce  of  his  writing,  viz. 
the  What  <£  ye  call  it.  You  have  epithets, 
periphrafes,  and  minute  defcriptions  tend- 
ing to  pleafe  the  fancy  or  move  the  paf- 
fions.  By  epithets,  I  mean  not  every  ad- 
jective which  is  joined  to  a  noun,  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  excite  furprife,  admiration,  abhor- 
rence, or  any  other  paflion,  not  fuch  adjec- 
tives as  are  neceflary  either  for  narrative  or 
argument.  Now,  as  to  epithets,  in  the  fenfe 
I  ufe  the  word,  there  is  nothing  that  di- 
ftinguimes  poetry  more  from  profe  than 
the  frequent  ufe  of  them.  Take  from  Ho- 
mer his  epithets,  and  his  language,  fetting 
afide  his  verification,  is,  I  am  perfuaded, 
nothing  but  the  common  language  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  Now,  Mr  Gib- 
bon abounds  fo  much  in  epithets,  that,  to 
quote  examples  from  him,  would  be  to 
quote  almoft  every  page  of  his  hiftory.  As 
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to  periphrafes,  I  fliall  only  mention  two, 
one  of  them  for  a  very  common  thing, 
namely,  fifhing  in  the  fea,  which  he  calls, 
4  cajling  nets  in  the  •waves  of  the  ocean  *  : 
The  other  is  a  thing  alfo  very  well  known, 
excommunication,  which  he  defcribes  to  be, 
4  devoting  a  man  to  the  abhorrence  of  Earth 
*  and  Heaven  f .'  As  to  minute  and  circum- 
ftantial  defcriptions,  which  are  fo  proper 
in  poetry,  but  for  the  greater  part  exceed- 
ingly improper  in  hiftory,  there  is  one  re- 
markable example  in  his  defcription  of  the 
mad  pranks  of  Commodus  the  Emperor, 
particularly  his  ridiculous  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, upon  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  thought 
proper  to  beftow  all  the  flowers  of  his  wit 
and  eloquence  J;  but  which  a  grave  and  fo- 
ber  hiftorian  would  hardly  have  deigned 
to  relate  circumftantially,  even  in  the  plain- 
eft  manner.  And  not  only  in  this  poeti- 
cal way  has  he  defcribed  extraordinary 
things,  fuch  as  the  follies  of  Commodus\ 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  527. 

f  Ibid.  p.  225. 
%  Vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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but  even  the  moft  ordinary  things,  fuch  as 
the  fituation  of  Conftantinople,  which  he 
has  defcribed  in  this  manner  :  '  The  figure 
1  of  the  city?  (upon  which,  according  to 
his  ufual  cuftom,  he  beftows  the  epithet  of 
imperial]^  '  may  be  reprefented  under  that 
'  of  an  unequal  triangle.  The  obtufe  point, 
*  •which  advances  toivards  the  eaji  and  the 
'  JJjores  of  Afia,  meets  and  repels  the  •waves 
4  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  *.'  Here  he 
has  enriched  the  language  of  geometry  by 
applying  the  word  unequal  to  a  fingle  tri- 
angle ;  and  he  may  be  faid  to  have  made 
a  great  difcovery  in  philolbphy,  by  rinding 
out  that  a  fingle  thing  might  be  equal  or 
unequal^  without  comparifon  to  any  thing 
elfe.  But,  palling  over  this,  and  fuppo- 
fmg  that  he  meant  to  fay,  that  the  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  were  unequal  to  one 
another,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  his  defcri- 
bing  *  the  obtufe  point  of  this  triangle 
'  as  meeting  and  repelling  the  waves  of 
'  the  Bofphorus  ?'  Was  it  not  fufficient 
to  have  told  us,  that  *  this  point  run  into 
'  the  Bofphorus  ?'  or,  if  he  had  a  mind  to- 

*  Vol.  a.  p.  3. 
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make  his  ftile  fomewhat  poetical,  he  might 
have  faid,  that  '  the  Bofphorus  ivafhed  this 
*  point'  But  to  tell  us,  that  c  it  met  and 
c  repelled  the  •waves  of  the  Bofphorus  J  is  a 
high  poetical  figure,  giving  life  and  anima- 
tion to  this  blunt  angle,  fuch  as  Homer 
gives  to  his  darts,  but,  when  ftrip'd  of  its 
poetical  drefs,  and  reduced  to  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  is  telling  us  no  more  than  what  every 
body  knows,  that  the  city  •was  not  over- 
flowed by  the  Bofphorus.  So  common  a 
thought,  fo  drefled  and  adorned,  makes 
what  Mr  Bayes  calls  a  Jlile  that  elevates 
andfurprifes. 

As  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  in  Mr 
Gibbon's  ftile,  I  think  there  fhould  be  more 
of  them  than  there  is;  becaufe  I  hold,  that, 
in  every  hiftory  well  compofed,  there  ought 
to  bejpeeches  *,  without  which,  I  think,  a 
hiftory  hardly  deferves  that  namejbut  mould 
be  called  a  chronicle,  or  annals  :  Or,  if  we 
are  to  give  it  the  name  of  hiftory,  it  fliould 
be  called  an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  fuch 
as  Milton's  hiftory  of  England.  But,  in 

*  See  p.  241.  of  this  volume. 
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the  narrative  of  hiftory,  whether  it  have 
Ipeeches  or  not,  rhetoric  is  very  improper. 
And,  though  it  were  to  be  adorned  in  that 
way,  epithets,  in  which  Mr  Gibbon  a- 
bounds  fo  much,  do  not  belong  to  the  rhe- 
torical ftile,  unlefs  the  fubjed:  of  the  ora- 
tion be  either  invective  or  panegyric  ;  and 
I  can  produce  whole  orations  of  Detnofthe- 
nes  in  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet. 
Antithejis  is  one  of  the  principal  figures 
of  rhetoric.  Now  of  this  figure  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  Mr  Gibbon  than  in  the 
beft  orations  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  thole  of 
Demofthenes,  though  it  certainly  belongs 
more  to  reafoning  and  argument  than  to  nar- 
rative. But  what  chiefly  diftinguiflies  the 
ftile  of  rhetoric  from  any  other  ftile,  iscom- 
pofition  in  periods,  whereby  is  made  what 
is  called  by  the  antients  the  numerus  orato- 
riust  and  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  the 
beauty,  not  having  our  ears  formed  to  their 
rhythms  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables ;  ye*t  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  a  well  compo- 
fed  period  in  Greek  cr  Latin,  or  even  in 
Englifh,  though  pronounced,  as  we  pro- 
nounce, by  accent,  and  not  by  quantity, 
VOL.  V.  N  n 
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both  fills  and  pleafes  our  ears  *.  Mr  Gib- 
bon has  attempted  this  beauty  of  the  rhetori- 
cal ftile,  but,  I  think,  not  fortunately  ;  for  I 
hardly  obferve  in  him  any  thing  like  a  pe- 
riod, except  a  fentence,  which  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  him,  terminated  with  two 
nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet.  The 
reft  of  his  compofition  is  either  in  fhort  fen- 
tences,  or,  if  longer,  of  two  members  only, 
connected  together  inartificially  by  the  con- 
junctive particle,  and  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftructure  of  the  words.  How  different  this 
is  from  Milton's  periods,  is  evident  from 
the  examples  I  have  given  both  in  this  vo- 
lume, and  in  other  volumes  of  this  work. 
Even  in  his  hiftorical  compofition,  fuch  as 
his  hiftory  of  England  before  the  Con- 
queft,  Milton  has  periods,  but  not  fo  many 
of  them,  and  very  different,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  from  his  rhetorical  periods. 

A  ftile,  fo  over  laboured  as  Mr  Gibbon's, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  offends  me  much  more 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  compofition  in  periods, 
vol.  3.  lib.  4.  cap.  5. ;  alfo  vol.  2.  p.  355.  and  follow- 
ing. But,  befides  rhythms,  the  Greeks  had  melody 
in  their  language,  which  made  a  material  part  in  their 
compofition. — See  vol.  2.  lib.  3.  cap.  7. 
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than  the  moft  negligent  and  artlefs  compo- 
fition.  His  preface  to  his  firft  volume, which, 
I  am  perfuaded,  coft  him  very  little  trouble, 
pleafes  me  much  more  than  the  ftile  of  the 
hiftory  itfelf ;  and  it  was  the  reading  of 
it,  which  encouraged  me  to  dip  into  the 
body  of  the  work.  But  with  it  I  became 
very  foon  difgufted ;  for  I  am  like  a  pain- 
ter or  fculptor,  who  has  formed  his  tafte 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  art  to 
be  feen  at  Rome  and  Florence,  and  who, 
therefore,  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  fign- 
poft  painting,  or  any  thing  of  the  kindj 
that  is  not  formed  upon  the  antient  model  5 
fo  I,  -having  formed  my  tafte  of  -writing 
upon  fuch  authors  as  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
.phon,  Demofthenes,  and  Dionyfius  the  Ha- 
licarnallian,  or  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  not 
only  by  reading  them  very  diligently,  but 
by  tranflating  and  imitating  them,  cannot 
read  with  any  pleafure  what  is  compofed 
in  a  ftile  fo  different  as'  that  of  Mr  Gib- 
bon ;  hut  rather  choofe  to  go  to  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  if  I  defire  to  be  informed  of 
the  crimes  and  vices,  the  follies  and  extra- 
vagances of  thofe  degenerate  days,  of  which 
Mr  Gibbon  writes*  And  the  reader  would 
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not  have  been  troubled  with  thefe  animad- 
verfions  upon  his  ftile,  if,  in  looking  through 
that  great  collection  of  papers,  which  I 
have  lying  by  me,  and  which  I  value  as 
much  as  any  mifer  does  his  hoards  of  mo- 
ney, 1  had  not  found  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  no  more,  Mr  Chamber- 
layne,  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  man  who 
had  as  good  a  tafte  in  ftile  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  In  this  letter  he  gives  me  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  obfervations  which  I 
have  here  publilhed. 

After  all  the  faults  I  have  found  with 
Mr  Gibbon's  ftile,  it  may  be  true,  that  he 
has  a  genius,  tafte,  and  learning  fuperior 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  But,  though 
he  knew  what  was  moft  perfect  in  ftile 
and  compofition,  he  may  have  thought  it 
proper  to  write,  accommodate  adfenfus  ho- 
minum,  as  Cicero  fays  an  orator  fliould 
fpeak  :  And  accordingly  he  himfelf  fuit- 
ed  his  oratory  altogether  to  the  tafte  of 
his  audience  ;  but  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  have  been  fo  difagreeable  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  that  he  would  not  have 
been  heard  there  with  any  patience.  Fol- 


\ 
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lowing  fo  great  an  example,  Mr  Gibbon 
perhaps  has  chofen  to  write  in  a  ftile  very 
well  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  his  age,  and 
which  has  therefore  given  him  much  great- 
er reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  than  if  he 
had  imitated  thofe  authors  1  have  mention- 
ed. For  example,  if  he  had  taken  Julius 
Caefar's  Commentaries  for  his  model,  the 
moft  of  his  readers,  1  believe,  would  have 
formed  the  fame  judgment  of  his  ftile, 
which  the  Frenchman  I  have  mentioned 
formed  of  the  ftile  of  Caefar  *. 

A  book  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
in  which,  I  think,  the  author  has  outdone 
even  Mr  Gibbon  in  the  florid,  poetical, 
and  epithetical  ftile  ;  and  indeed  has  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
feen,  except  the  advertiiements  of  Dr 
Graham,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfection 


*  P.  82.  of  this  vol. — See  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
ftile  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  p.  83  ;  where,  I  think, 
I  have  beftowed  upon  them  the  greateft  praife  which 
can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftile,  that  of  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  matter  more  than  to  the  words.  The 
very  reverfe  of  this  is  a  diftinguifliing  mark  of  the  ftile 
of  Tacitus.— See  vol.  3.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  p.  213. 
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of  this  fafhionable  ftile.  It  is  a  book 
of  Travels  of  Eyles  Irvine  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  and  Egypt; 
a  book  in  which  one  fhould  expeft  no- 
thing but  a  plain  narrative  of  fa&s.  But 
to  (how  how  much  he  has  raifed  his  ftile 
above  that,  I  will  only  quote  one  paflage, 
page  52.  where  he  gives  us  a  comparifon 
betwixt  two  things  that  one  fhould  think 
exceedingly  different,  a  camel  and  a  fhip  5 
hut  betwixt  which  he  has  found  a  wonder- 
ful likenefs,  exprefied  in  the  following 
words  :  *  While  the  wooden  bark,'  fays 
he,  '  ploughs  the  deep,  and  wafts  from 

*  fhore  to   fhore  the  produce  of  each  cli- 
'  mate,  this  living  veflel  traverfes  the  path- 

*  lefs   wafte,    fraught   with   the   precious 
c  treafures  of  the   Eaft.'     So  he  goes  on 
for    feveral    lines,    and    then    concludes  : 
'  His  mighty  ftrength,  his  dauntlefs  heart, 
'  fink  beneath  the  whirlwind's  rage;  and, 
'  like  the  toxvering  (hip,  which  winds  and 
'  waves  aflail  with  ceaielefs  fury,  he  yields 
1  at  length  to  inevitable  fate.'    In  this  way 
he  goes  on  in  a  ftile  neither  vei  fe  nor  profe ; 
or,   if  you  will  call  it  profe,  it  is  what  Mr 
Pope  calls  profe  run  niady  till  at  laft}  in  the 
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end,  he  gives  us  pure  poetry,  in  two  odes, 
one  on  the  Defart,  and  another  on  the 
Nile ;  both  which  1  think  very  much  bet- 
ter than  his  profe  ;  for  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  want  a  lively  imagination, 
and  he  has  a  fufHcient  command  of  words; 
but  he  is  entirely  defective  in  that,  without 
which  no  work  of  art  can  he  perfect,  1  mean 
afenfe  of  what  is  decent,  proper,  becoming, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubject,  which  I  have 
ufed  many  words  to  exprefs,  but  which 
by  the  Greek  critics  is  expreOed  in  one, 
viz.  the  TO  TrpeTrov  j  a  thing  fo  various,  and 
fo  different  in  different  fubjects,  that  it 
never  has  been  defined,  nor,  I  believe,  e- 
vcr  can  be  defined  :  But  we  are  fure  that 
it  depends  upon  a  natural  fenfe  of  what  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming  j  which, 
if  it  be  wanting,  cannot  be  given  by  any 
art  or  teaching,  but  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  ftudy  of  the  bed  models  *. 

I  will  make  one  obfervation  more  upon 
this  famicnable  ftile  of  Mr  'Gibbon  and 
Mr  Irvine  j  and  it  is  this  : 

»  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  vol.  4. 
p.  290.  and  following. 
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An  hiftorian,  or  narrator  of  any  kind 
ought  to  make  his  narrative  fuch,  that  the 
reader  may  believe  it  to  be  true.  Even 
if  he  writes  a  romance,  like  the  travels  of 
Gulliver,  it  is  one  of  the  greareft  praifes  of 
fuch  a  work,  that  it  has  at  lead  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probability,  which  the 
Dean,  by  imitating  the  fimplicity  of  ftile 
of  the  antient  hiftorians,  has  given  to  his 
moft  extravagant  fictions  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  our  modern  hifto- 
ries*.  Now,  in  this  moft  important  point, 
the  hiftory  of  Mr  Gibbon,  and  the  travels 
of  Eyles  Irvine,  are  remarkably  deficient : 
For  whoever  reads  them  will  be  difpofed 
to  believe,  that  they  are  written  to  (how 
the  wit  of  the  authors,  and  to  amufe  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  the  reader,  not  to  in- 
ftruct  him,  or  inform  him  of  fads.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  1  define  any  man  to 
read  Mr  Gibbon's  defcription  above  men- 
tioned of  the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
Commodus  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome. 
There  he  tells  us,  '  That  the  dens  of  the 
'  amphitheatre  difgorged  at  once  100  lions; 

*  Vol.  3.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  in  fine. 
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c  100  darts  from  the  unerring  hand  of 
'  Commodus'  (whom  he  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  imperial  performer)  *  laid  them 

*  dead,  as  they  ran  raging  round  the  are- 
4  na.'     And  again  :   *  A  panther  was   let 
'  loofe ;  and   the  archer  waited  till  he  had 
'  leaped   on  a  trembling  malefactor  :    In 
'  the  fame  inftant  the  {haft  flew,  the  beaft 

*  dropt  dead,   and  the  man  remained  un- 
'  hurt,'  &c.     Now,   let  this  be  compared 
with  the   account   given  by  Herodian  of 
this   matter  *,    and   he   will   clearly   per- 
ceive the  difference   betwixt  the  plain  hi- 
ftorical  ftile,  and   the  ftile  of  wit  and  fan- 
cy.    For    my   part,   if  I  had  not  read  the 
narrative  of  Herodian,  I  ihould  have  belie- 
ved  Mr  Gibbon's  narrative  to  have  been, 
for  the  greater  part,   mere   fiction.     But, 
befides  the  air  of  romance  that  Mr  Gib- 
bon has  given   to  this  part  of  his  hiftory, 
he  has  omitted   one   circumftance  in   the 
narrative  of  Herodian,  which  fhows  more 
than  any  other  how  unlike  the  Emperor' 
was  to  the  character  he  a  (Turned.    Herodian 


*  Herodian.  lib.  i.  cap'.  47. 

VOL.  V.  O  o 
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tells  us,  that  there  was  made  for  Commo- 
dus  a  gallery  round  the  amphitheatre,  for 
the  purpofe  that  he  might  not  come  to 
clofe  engagement  with  the  wild  beafts, 
but  might  (hoot  them  from  above  with  per- 
fect fafety.  But  he  adds,  that,  as  to  deers 
and  hinds,  and  other  horned  beafts,  except 
bulls,  he  ran  along  with  them  in  the  arena, 
and  (hot  them  as  they  ran  ;  whereas  lions 
and  panthers,  and  other  fierce  animals,  he 
killed  with  his  darts  from  above.  This 
circumftance,  which  I  think  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  as  it  beft  ch  a  rafter  ifes  the 
Emperor,  Mr  Gibbon  has  omitted,  and  has 
only  told  us  in  general,  *  That  the  fecu- 
'  reft  precautions  were  ufed  to  protect  the 
'  perfon  of  the  Roman  Hercules  from  the 

*  defperate  fpring  of  anyfavagf,'  (an  un- 
known ufe  of  the   word   to  denote  a  wild 
beaft)  '  who  might  poflibly   difregard  the 

*  dignity  of  the  Emperor  and  the  fanftity 
'  of  the  God  *.'     Here  is  a  little  ftroke  of 
the  ridiculous,   which,   though   the  loweft 
character  of  ftile,   he   has  thought  proper, 
in   this  and  many  other  paflfages,   to   mix 
with  his  hiftorical  ftile. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  I .  p.  96. 
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By  what  I  have  faid  of  the  tafte  for  fuch 
writings  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned  being 
fafhionable,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  it  is  the  tafte  of  the  whole  En- 
glim  nation,  any  more  than  other  taftes 
that  are  fafliionable.  There  are  men  at 
this  day  of  as  good  a  tafte  in  writing  as 
Mr  Chamberlayne;  and  fome  of  them  men 
of  great  eminence  and  diftindion,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  know,  by  whofe  exam- 
ple and  authority,  a  fober  fenfible  ftile  of 
profe  writing,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  intro- 
duced. 

If  any  of  my  readers  defire  further  in- 
formation about  the  hiftorical  ftile,  they 
may  read  what  I  have  written,  vol.  3.  lib. 
3.  cap.  19.  towards  the  end,  where  they  will 
find  the  general  rules  for  that  ftile  laid 
down,  which  I  have  here  explained  at 
more  length,  and  illuftrated  by  examples. 
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BOOK         II. 


Of  the  Didattlc  Stile. 


CHAP.        I. 


The  Dida&ic  Stile  plain  and  fimphf—  the 
moft  necejfary  of  alljlilesy  being  that  by 
'which  all  arts  and  f dene  es  are  taught. 
— //  is  of  tivo  kinds: — That  by  'which  a 
man  is  taught  to  know  that  he  does  not 
kno'w ;  and  that  by  which  he  is  made 
to  know,  or  is  injlruffed. — The  frjl  me- 
thod extremely  ojfenfive. — Socrates  put  to 
death \  and  Epicletus  beatentforpraclifing 
it.— 'The  Socratic  dialogue  a  good  tway 
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cf  injlru  cling  ; — praclifed  both  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato. — An  account  of  Xeno- 
phon s  dialogues  in  the  Memorabilia. — 
Jn  that  work  rwe  have  the  genuine  phi- 
lofophy  of  Socrates  pure  and  unmixed. — 
Socrates  a  mofl  extraordinary  man. — In 
the  Memorabilia  both  methods  of  injlruc- 
tion  pracli/ed. — Difference  in  that  refpecl 
betwixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.— One  re- 
markable con'verfation  of  Socrates  'with 
Euthydcmus,  recorded 'by  Xenophon,  'which 
ended  in  Euthydemus  being  injlrucled, 
and  becoming  a  follower  of  Socrates. — 
Socrates  in  Xenophon  not  only  ajks,  but 
anfwcrt  quejlions. — Aconverfation  of  that 
kind  •with  Hippias. — Though  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not  perfecl, 
it  is  a  moji  ufcful  work. — Of  the  (Eco- 
nomics of  Xenophon. — The  difference  be- 
t'wixt  it  and  the  Memorabilia  ; — more  a 
piece  than  the  Memorabilia. — Socrates, 
in/lead  of  iiiftrucUng,  as  in  other  conver- 
fations,  is  himfclf  injlruc~led. — Oeconomy 
of  t'wo  kinds,  'within  doors  and  •without. 
— Of  each  in  its  order. — Thejirjl  depends 
rnojl  upon  the  •wife; — the  injlruclions  pro- 
per to  be  given  to  a  •wife. — Of  the  oeco- 
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nomy  without  doors^ — which  in  this  cafe 
•was  the  management  of  a  farm. —  This 
depends  upon  the  right  choice  of  an  over- 
feer. — Of  the  operations  of  farming. — An 
eulogium    upon    that    art.  —  The    lejjbns 
ivhich  Socrates  receives  in  this  art^   the 
bejl  example  of  the  Socratic  method  of 
teaching  by  ajking  queflions. — An  account 
given  of  that  method  of  teaching  in  this 
dialogue  ;  —  the  conclujion  of  it  veryjirie. 
— It  is  a  piece  invented  by  the  author , 
not  a   real  converfation  like  thofe  in  the 
Memorabilia. — Of  the  third  and  laft  dia- 
logue of  Xenophon^  the  Hieron, — more  po- 
etical than  any  of  them ,  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  conclujion  of  this 
piece  tranjlated from  the  Greek. — Obfer- 
vations  upon  the  Jlile  of  Xenophons  dia- 
logue-writing.— A  perfect  model  of  the 
Jlile  of  Attick    converfation. — When   he 
departs  from  that  Jlils  in  one  inftance>  the 
•writing  not  good. 

rlHHE  didaclic  Jlile,  as  it  is  the  raoft  ne- 

JL     cefiary  of  all   ftiles,  being   that   by 

which  all  arts  and  iciences  are  learned,   fo 

it  is  the  plained  and  ealkft,  requiring  no 
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ornament,  nor  any  thing  but  propriety  of 
words,  and  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  perfon  to 
be  taught  does  not  think  that  he  knows 
the  thing  already  ;  for,  if  he  think  fo,  he 
muft  be  firft  taught  that  he  does  not  know, 
becaufe  we  learn  nothing  that  we  think  we 
know  already.  It  is  recorded  as  a  modeft 
faying  of  Socrates,  that  the  only  thing  he 
profejfcd  to  know,  *was  that  he  kneiv  no- 
thing. But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cafe  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
he  lived,  it  is,  according  to  my  obfervation, 
a  kind  of  knowledge  fo  rare  among  us,  that 
a  man  who  poflefies  it  may  very  juftly 
boaft  of  it.  It  is  the  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, that  makes  it  fo  difficult  to  teach 
fome  men  any  thing ;  for,  if  a  man  is 
only  ignorant,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  inftrucT:  him.  But,  if  he  has  form- 
ed an  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  thinks 
well  of  his  own  judgmept,  which  is  a 
very  common  cafe,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
convince  him  of  his  error,  efpecially  if  he 
is  to  be  convinced  by  any  man  whom  he 
knows,  and  to  whom  he  may  think  him- 
felf  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  genius  and 
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learning,  or  perhaps  in  rank  and  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  people 
profit  by  converfation  (the  beft  way  of 
learning  every  thing) ;  which  proceeds  not 
fo  much  from  their  incapacity  to  learn,  as 
from  vanity,  which  makes  them  difdain  to 
be  taught  by  any  man  living,  or,  if  their 
vanity  be  very  great,  by  any  dead  author ; 
for  there  are  people,  who  think  it  a  poor 
mean  fpirited  confeffion  of  Cicero,  That,  di<- 
Jlrufting  his  own  genius,  he  had  fought  the 
qfftftance  of  learning*. 

With  people  of  fuch  a  character  there 
muft  be  a  method  of  teaching  pra&ifed  ve- 
ry different  from  the  plain  and  fimple  me- 
thod above  mentioned  ;  for,  before  they 
can  learn  in  that  way,  they  muft  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  both  ignorant  and 
vain  :  A  man  being  only  ignorant,  when 
he  does  not  know  a  thing ;  but,  if  he  ima- 
gine he  knows  it,  he  is  vain,  as  well  as 
ignorant.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  unpleafant  leflbn,  and,  with 

*  Pro  Luclo  Muraena^  cap.  30. 

VOL.  V.  P  p 
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fpme  people,  not  practicable ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  man  who  knows  the  world,  will 
not  undertake  it,  if  he  have  not  a  particular 
regard  for  the  perfon,  and  think  himfelf 
bound  in  duty  to  inftruft  him. 

But,  if  this  method  is  to  he  prafHfed, 
the  queftion  is,  In  what  way  is  ir  hefl  prac- 
tifed  ?  And  1  fay,  it  is  in  the  way  of  So- 
cratic  dialogue,  fuch  as  we  have  in  P  ito 
and  Xenophon,  where  a  man,  by  proper 
interrogatories,  is  made  to  conviti  himiclf 
of  ignorance  and  vanity.  But,  though  it 
be  the  moft  effe&ua)  of  all  me (hods  of  con- 
vi&ion  when  it  is  at  all  practicable,  it  is 
the  moft  unpleafant;  and  the  very  attempt- 
ing it,  if  we  (hould  not  fucceed,  gives 
the  greateft  offence.  Nor  do  I  wonder,  that 
Socrates,  by  practicing  it,  drew  fuch  an  o- 
dium  upon  himfelf  from  the  Athenians, 
as,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  not  the  accufation  of  impiety,  and 
corrupting  the  youth  * ;  for  neither  of 

*  Thefe  were  the  two  charges  againft  him,  upon 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned — See  Xenophon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Aw9fit^evtvn^  and  Plato  in  the 
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which,  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  the 
lead  ground.  And  accordingly  Plato,  in  his 
Apology  for  Socrates,  tells  us,  that  this 
charge  againft  him  by  Melitus  was  nothing 
but  a  mere  form  of  words  ;  and  that  the 
real  charge  againft  him,  upon  which  he 
was  condemned,  was,  that  he  went  about 
convicting  every  body,  who  entered  into 
converfation  with  him,  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  that  they  knew  nothing;  which,  he 
faid,  he  did,  in  order  to  juftify  what  the  ora- 
cle had  faid,  that  he  was  wiier  than  other 
men.  For,  fays  he,  I  difcovered  that  they 
thought  they  knew  when  they  did  not 
know  ;  whereas  1  knew  that  I  did  riot 
know  How  much  offence  he  muft  have 
given  by  this  method  of  inftru&ion,  how- 
ever necefiary,  is  evident :  And,  I  think, 
the  wonder  is  not,  that  they  put  him  to 
death  at  laft,  but  that,  in  a  ftate  where  the 
people  were  the  goveruou'-s,  they  let  him 
live  fo  long,  t'piftetus.  who  atte  npted  this 
method  among  the  Romans,  was  not  put  to 
death,  as  the  Roman  government  was  not 
then  democratical ;  buc  he  was  beaten  by 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed* 
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That  Dialogue  is  an  excellent  method  of 
inftruclion,  in  either  of  the  ways  above 
mentioned,  is  evident ;  for  what  a  man 
learns  in  that  way,  he  thinks  he  has  difco- 
vered  himfelf,  and  therefore  remembers  it 
better  than  if  it  had  been  fimply  told  him. 
The  moft  famous  dialogifts  of  antiquity 
are  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  very  different  in  their  manner. 
Of  thefe  I  propofe  to  give  f6me  account 
beginning  with  Xenophon.  He  has  writ- 
ten three  pieces  in  dialogue,  his  Memorabi- 
lia in  four  books,  his  Oeconomics^  and  his 
Hieron^  or  Tyrannus,  each  in  one  book ; 
for,  as  to  his  Sympofium^  it  is  not  fo  much 
a  dialogue  as  an  account  of  the  converfa- 
tion  and  of  other  things  that  patted  at  a 
table  where  Socrates  was.  Befides  thefe 
dialogues,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  hiftory, 
and,  I  think,  I  may  fay  of  romance  ;  for 
his  Education  of  Cyrus  I  confider  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  romance,  but  the  fineft  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written. 

His  greateft  work  of  dialogue- writing, 
is  the  one  I  firft  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Memorabilia,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of 
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the  mod  valuable  works  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity  ;  for  we  have 
there  the  genuine  philofophy  of  Socrates, 
without  any  mixture  of  that  philofophy 
which  came  from  Egypt  and  the  fchool  of 
Pythagoras,  whereof  we  have  fo  much  in 
Plato.  His  philofophy  was  entirely  of  the 
moral  and  practical  kind :  Nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  afcended  to  that  firft  philofo- 
phy, which  teaches  us  the  principles  of  all 
arts  and  fciences.  It  was  this  philofophy, 
which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned  in  E- 
gypt ;  and  it  was  the  ivifdom,  or  philofo- 
phy (as  the  word  ought  to  be  tranflated) 
of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mofes  was  learn- 
ed *.  But  even  of  the  only  philofophy  he 
taught,  namely,  moral  philofophy,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  did  not  know  the  principles •£. 
But,  when  we  confider,  that  his  philofo- 


*  A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  7.  v.  22.  Where 
the  word  ivifdomt  in  our  translation,  is  in  the  original 
ffo$t*t  which  in  the  Greek  language  denotes  philofophyt 
and  philofophy  of  the  higheft  kind ;  but  is  quite  different: 
from  what  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  word  <pf»*i<rtf,  whicl* 
in  Englifh  is  luifdom,  or  prudence. 

\  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  ths 
preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Metaph.  p.  27.  and  following. 
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phy,  defective  as  it  was,  was  the  difcovery 
of  a  (ingle  man,  it  muft  appear  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary difcovery,  and  he  himfelf  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
lived. 

In  the  Memorabilia  Socrates  is  the  only 
teacher.  And  he  teaches  in  both  the  ways 
above  mentioned,  that  is,  both  by  refuta- 
tion, and  convincing  men  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  thought  they  knew, 
and  by  inftructing  them  when  they  did  not 
profefs  to  know  and  were  only  ignorant. 
Befides  the  dialogue  we  have  in  this  work, 
Xenophon  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates  upon  different  fub- 
jects,  without  any  dialogue,  or  mention  of 
any  particular  perfon  whom  he  meant  to 
inftruct.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  great  deal 
^n  the  third  book  about  the  middle  of  it, 
and  in  the  fourth  towards  the  end  of  it. 

There  is  one  difference,  among  many  o- 
thers,  which  I  obferve  betwixt  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon,  that,  in  many  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  there  is  nothing  elfe  but 
refutation  ;  and  a  man  is  only  convinced 
that  he  does  not  know,  but  is  not  inftrud- 
ed  :  Whereas,  in  Xenophon,  the  two  al- 
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ways  go  together  ;  and  a  man,  after  being 
convinced  that  he  is  ignorant,  is  taught 
what  he  did  not  know  before.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  we  have  in  his  con- 
verfation  with  one  Eulhydemus,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  book.  This  Euthy- 
demus  had  collected  a  great  many  books, 
and  thought  himfelf  very  learned,  fo  learn- 
ed, that  he  could  not  be  inftru&ed  by  the 
eonverfation  of  Socrates,  which,  therefore, 
he  fhunned,  avoiding  even  the  appearan- 
ces of  admiring  Socrates,  or  receiving  in- 
ftru&ion  from  him  or  any  body  elfe;— a 
character,  which,  1  have  obferved,  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  age  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
natural  confequence  of  a  high  conceit  of 
one's  felf,  and  the  affectation  of  fuperior 
wifdom.  Socrates,  however,  contrived  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  young  man,  by 
going  to  a  bridle-  maker's  (hop,  which  he  fre- 
quented very  much,  and  there  holding  eon- 
verfation with  his  own  followers,  in  which 
he  contrived  to  make  mention  of  Euthy- 
demus  in  his  hearing,  as  a  man  who  in- 
tended to  be  a  great  .r  "oker  and  a  leading 
man  in  the  date,  but  who  difdained  to  be 
inftrudted  by  any  body.  Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Euthydemus,  and 
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being  defirous  to  do  all  the  good  he  could' 
to  the  young  man,  he  took  an  occafion  to 
converfe  with  him  alone  in  the  fame  place ; 
andi  having  praifed  him  for  his  love  of 
learning,  which  had  made  him  colledt  fo 
many  books,  and  having  by  that  compli- 
ment pleafed  him  and  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, he  went  on  in  a  feries  of  interroga- 
tories, by  which  he  made  Euthydemus  con- 
tradict himfelf  fo  often,  that,  at  lad,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to  knowj 
upon  which,  fays  Xenophon,  he  went  a- 
way  much  mortified,  and  defpifing  himfelf. 
But  the  confequence  was,  that  he  became 
an  afliduous  follower  of  Socrates,  liftening 
attentively  to  whatever  he  faid  ;  which 
when  Socrates  obferved,  he  was  at  pains 
to  inftru£t  him  in  the  plained  and  fimpleft 
manner,  without  embarrafling  and  con- 
founding him  as  he  had  done  at  firft.  And 
accordingly,  immediately  fubjoined  to  this 
firft  converfation  with  Euthydemus,  there 
is  another  with  him  upon  the  fubject  of 
piety,  in  which  Socrates  fets  before  him, 
at  great  length,  and  in  the  plained  man- 
ner, all  the  obligations  that  men  owe  to 
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the  Gods.  And  here  our  author  obferves, 
that  many  who  had  been  made  by  Socra- 
tes to  convidt  themfelves  of  ignorance  and 
vanity,  like  Euthydemus,  never  came  back 
again  to  Socrates;  and  he  might  have  add- 
ed, that  they  hated  him  mortally.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  faid,  but  that  the 
hatred  of  fuch  men  was  the  chief,  I  may 
fay  the  only,  caufe  of  his  condemnation. 

And  not  only  did  Socrates,  in  this  man- 
ner, inftruct  his  followers  by  afking  que- 
ftions,  but  he  could  alfo  anfwer  qiieftions> 
when  they  were  afked  at  him.  Of  this 
kind,  a  converfation  is  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  fourth 
book,  betwixt  him  and  Hippias  the  Elean^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tra- 
velling fophift.  This  Hippias,  after  obfer- 
ving  that  Socrates  was  in  ufe  to  laugh 
at,  and  make  fools  of  people  by  afking 
them  queftions,  and  then  laying  hold  of 
their  anfwers  to  confute  and  perplex  them, 
while  he  himfelf  anfwered  no  queftion,  nor 
declared  his  own  opinion  upon  any  fubjed^ 
told  Socrates,  that  he  would  afk  one  que- 

Voi..  V, 
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ftion  at  him,  which  was,  What  jujlice  ivas  ? 
To  this  Socrates  made  an  anfwer.  To 
which  anfwer  Hippias  made  fundry  objec- 
tions ;  and  fo  they  went  on  debating,  till, 
at  laft,  Hippias  is  convinced  that  Socrates 
had  anfwered  him  right,  and  defined  ju- 
Jlicc  well. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  obferve  up- 
on this  part  of  Xenophon's  work;— I  think 
he  has   fhown   very   clearly  in  thefe  four 
books,  that  Socrates  was  as  learned  in  the 
philofophy  of  morals  as  it  was  poflible  that 
any  man  could  be,  of  the  belVunderftand- 
ing,  the  moft  accurate  obfervation,   and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the   mod   virtuous  difpofi- 
tion,   but  who  was  not  taught  by  any  bo- 
dy,  nor  inftrucled  in   the  ivijdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  his  followers,  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  were,  who,  in  that  fchool,  learn- 
ed  to  know  the  fir  ft  principles  of  all  phi- 
lofophy, and  of  all  arts  and  fcienccs:  Where- 
as, from   what  1  have  obferved  clfewhere, 
it  appears,  that  Socrates  did  not  know  the 
principles  even  of  morals,  when  he  main- 
tained that  virtue  \v^Jcience\  and  I  doubt 
whether,   if  there,  had  been  an  Hippias  to 
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interrogate  him  What  fcience  was,  he  could 
have  given  a  fatisfadtory  anfwer.  At  leaft, 
I  am  lure,  that  nobody  in  this  age  can  an- 
fwer "that  queftion  properly,  without  ha- 
ving ftudied  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle. 
But,  though  the  theory  of  moials  is  cer- 
tainly not  perfect  in  this  work  of  Xeno- 
phon,  it  is  the  beft  practical  piece  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  moft  ufeful  in  the  conduct 
of  life  that  ever  was  written  ;  and  there- 
fore every  man  who  has  a  mind  to  apply 
to  antient  philofophy,  or  to  be  a  wife  and 
good  man,  fhould  begin  with  the  diligent 
ftudy  of  this  work. — And  fo  much  for  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon. 

The  next  work  of  his  I  mentiond  is  his 
Oeconomics,  which  is  much  more  a  piece, 
or  a  whole,  than  his  Memorabilia,,  and  a 
very  artificial  piece  ;  for  it  is  a  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  fe- 
veral  of  Plato's  dialogues,  and  yet  the  inte- 
grity of  the  piece  is  perfectly  preferved  ; 
whereas  the  Memorabilia  is  a  collection  of 
fcattered  and  detached  converfations,  and 
fometimes  not  converfations,  but  obferva- 
tions  upon  different  fubjects.  And  there  is 
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another  fingularity  in  this  work,  that  here 
Socrates,  inftead  of  inftructing  others,  is 
himfelf  inftructed,  and  in  the  moft  fimple 
way>  not  needing  to  be  firft  convinced  that 
he  did  not  know,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
profefling  his  ignorance,  and  not  afldng 
queftions,  as  he  commonly  did,  for  the  in- 
ftruction  of  others,  but  in  the  natural  way, 
for  his  own  inftrudion. 

The  fubject  of  this  work  is  Oeconomy, 
,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  either  within  doors, 
that  is,  in  the  houfe,  or  without  doors. 
The  dialogue  begins  with  a  converfation 
betwixt  Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which, 
Socrates,  by  queftioning  Critobulus  in  his 
ordinary  way,  proves  to  him,  that  oecono- 
my  was  a  fcience,  and  a  fcience  which  Cri- 
tobulus had  need  to  pradife,  though  a  rich 
man.  For  it  appears,  that  he  was  like  ma- 
ny rich  men  of  this  age,  whofe  expences 
exceed  their  income.  Critobulus  being  con- 
vinced of  this,  arid  being  afraid  of  beco- 
ming poor,  defires  that  Socrates  would 
teach  him  oeconomy.  Socrates  excufes  him- 
felf,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  impoflible 
he  could  underftand  oeconomy,  never  ha- 
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ving  had  any  thing  of  his  own  to  manage. 
But,  upon  Critobulus  ftill  urging  him,  he 
faid  he  would  relate  to  him  a  converfation 
he  had  upon  the  fubjedt  with  one  Ifcho- 
machus,  a  man  who  had  univerfally  the 
character  of  a  KaAoo-xa-)/a6os,  a  word  which 
we  cannot  exprefs  but  by  feveral  words  in 
Englifh  ;  for  it  denotes  a  man  of  worth 
and  goodnefs  and  beauty  of  character.  And 
here  comes  in  the  dialogue,  which,  as  I 
faid,  was  inferted  into;  the  dialogue  with 
which  the  piece  begins,  and  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it.  And  here  it  is  that  Socra- 
tes learns,  and  is  himfelf  inftruded,  in- 
ftead  of  inftrudting  others ;  and  indeed  this 
was  neceflary,  as  he  had  profefled  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  oeconomy.  having 
had  no  practice  or  experience  of  it.  This 
converfation  with  Ifchomachus  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  The  firft  concerning  oeco- 
nomy within  doors,  or  the  management  of 
a  family  ;  the  fecond  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  ;  for  that  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ifchomachus.  The  firft  part 
is  almoft  a  continued  difcourfe  of  Ifchoma- 
chus, with  very  little  interruption  by  que- 
ftions  from  Socrates.  In  this  difcourfe  he 
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relates  how  he  inftruded  his  young  wife 
when  he  firft  married  her  j  how  {he  was  to 
put  every  thing  in  order  in  the  houfe,  fo 
that  (he  could  readily  lay  her  hand  to  what- 
ever was  wanted  ;  and  how  {he  was  to 
treat  the  fervants,  and  behave  in  every  re- 
fped  Tike  the  miftrefs  of  a  family.  I  o  fay 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  that  it  is  the  beft 
ihing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  would  be  but  a  poor  eulogium,  as  I 
do  not  know  of  any  thing  antient  or  mo- 
dern relating  to  oeconomy  worth  mention- 
ing. But,  I  think,  it  is  the  beft  thing  that  can 
he  written  upon  the  fubjed.  Ifchornachus 
here  relates  certain  curious  fads  concern- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Bees,  whom  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  pattern  to  his  wife  for  the  go- 
vernment of  her  family,  which  I  mould  be 
glad  to  know,  whether  they  were  verified 
by  modern  obfervations.  He  relates  alfo 
feveral  particular  fads  concerning  his  wife, 
{hewing  how  much  me  had  improved  by 
his  leflbns.  Thefe  Socrates  was  delighted 
to  hear;  and,  I  think,  every  reader  of  any 
tafte  muft  be  very  much  pleafed  with  them. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  part  of 
this  converfation,  Ifchomachus  goes  on 
as  he  did  in  rhe  firft,  in  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  relating  to  Socrates  by  what  exer- 
cife  and  manner  of  living  he  preferved  his 
health  and  flrength,  arid  made  liimfelf  fit 
for  the  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen, both  in  peace  and  war.  For  this,  both 
he  and  Socrates  agreed,  belonged  to  the 
oeconomy  without  doors,  and  was  fo  ef- 
fential  a  part  of  it,  that,  without  it,  ho  man 
could  deferve  the  fine  epithet  with  which 
Ifchomachus  was  dignified.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  his  farming, 
which  was  properly  what  we  would  call 
his  occupation,  beginning,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  choice  of  an  overfeer  ;  for  a  man 
who  is  not  fuccefsful  in  that  choice,  can- 
not fucceed  in  farming,  if  his  farm  is  of  a- 
ny  confiderable  extent,  and  if  he  has  other 
bufmefs  befides,  which  was  the  cafe  of  I- 
fchomachus.  Here  we  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  overfeer  carefully  enumera- 
ted, and  the  method  by  which  fuch  an  o- 
verfeer  was  to  be  educated  and  formed  ; 
and  here  there  is  more  of  dialogue,  than  in 
the  preceding  converfation  with  Ifchoma- 
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chus,  Socrates  afking  a  great  many  queftions 
concerning  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  as 
the  education  of  a  governing  man,  which 
the  overfeer  of  a  farm  muft  be. 

Socrates  being  thus  inftructed  concern- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  good  overfeer,  pro- 
ceeds very  naturally  to  inquire  about  the  o- 
perations  which  this  overfeer  is  to  direct* 
And  here  Socrates  is  taught  the  art  of 
farming  by  Ifchomachus,  who  very  pro- 
perly introduces  his  leflbns  by  an  eulogium 
upon  farming,  which,  I  think,  is  as  juft  as 
it  is  well  exprefled.  He  fays,  it  is  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  arts,  the  moft  pleafant  in  the 
practice,  the  moft  liberal  too;  for  it  has  no 
fecrets  or  myfteries,  fuch  as  fome  other  arts 
have  ;  but  the  farmer  moft  readily  com- 
municates, and  with  the  greateft  pleafure, 
what  he  knows,  to  any  body  who  defires 
it  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  it  is  moft  eafily  learn- 
ed ;  for  you  learn  it  only  by  feeing  and 
hearing  what  farmers  do  :  Whereas  other 
arts  are  not  to  be  learned  without  much 
time,  ftudy,  and  practice  ;  and  indeed  what 
follows  mows  it  to  be  fo  ;  for  Ifchoma- 
chus does  no  more  than  afk  queftions  at 
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Socrates  ;  but  thefe  fo  proper,  that  Socra- 
tes not  only  anfwers  them  right,  but  gives 
reafons  why  the  thing  is  fo  and  not  other- 
wife;  which  makes  Ifchomachus  fay,thatSo- 
crates  defired  to  be  inftruded  by  him  in  an 
art  which  he  knew  as  well  as  he.  Nor  do 
I  know  any  fo  fine  an  example  of  the  So- 
cnitic  method  of  teaching,  by  afking  que- 
ftions  at  the  perfon  taught,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  the  making  a  (lave  demonflrate  in 
that  way  a  proportion  of  geometry  in  the 
Meno  of  Plato,  which  Socrates  makes  ufe 
of  as  an  example  to  prove  his  doctrine, 
that  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life  is  re- 
minifcence  j  and,  I  think,  the  leflbns  which 
Ifchomachus  gives  to  Socrates  in  agricul- 
ture prove  the  fame  do£triae. 

Socrates  having  here  difcovered,  by  the 
questions  which  Ifchomachus  put  to  him, 
that  he  knew  what  he  believed  himfelf  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of,  gives  this  account  how 
queftioning  fhould  be  teaching.  *  You  lead 
4  me/  fays  he  to  Ifchomachus,  '  through 
4  things  that  1  underftand,  to  things  that  I 
*  thought  1  had  not  underftood  j  but,  dif- 

Voj,.  V.  R  r 
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c  covering  that  they  have  a  refemblance  to 
f  what  I  formerly  underftood,  1  think  that 
c  I  formerly  underftood  them  alfo.'  Here 
you  have  the  whole  fecret  of  the  Socratic 
reafoningdifcovered,  and  the  greater!  beau- 
ry  of  the  Dialogue  explained. 

The  Dialogue  concludes  with  an  admi- 
rable obfcrvation  of  llchomachus,  That 
what  is  moft  excellent  in  agriculture  and 
war  and  all  the  great  arcs  of  lite,  and  en- 
iures  more  than  any  thing  elfe  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  arts,  is  a  genius  fit  to  govern,  and 
to  which  thofe  who  are  commanded  will- 
ingly fubmitting,  obey  with  chcarfulnefs 
and  emulation  who  (hall  belt  do  his  duty. 
This  genius,  fays  he,  may  be  improved  by 
leaching  and  ftudy  ;  but  it  muft  be  given  o- 
riginally  by  the  Gods.  As  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation,  and  that  this  di- 
fiinclion  of  men  is  truly  from  God  and 
Hi1  nre,  and  not  the  effect  of  teaching  and 
infiitution  only,  I  will  add,  that  there  is  no 
defignation  of  character  more  vifibly  mark- 
ed in  the  human  countenance,  the  voice,  the 
£ir,the  manner,the  look,  and  the  action  both 
of  the  features  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  and 
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of  the  body  in  moving,  than  that  of  a 
man  deftined  by  Providence  to  govern  his 
fellow  creatures  *. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve  upon  this 
dialogue,  that,  as  it  is  more  a  puce  than  a- 
ny  thing  of  the  kind  that  Xenophon  has 
written,  fo  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  for  the 
greater  part,  if  not  altogether,  an  invention 
of  the  author,  and  in  that  refpe£t  refem- 
bling  the  dialogues  of  Plato  more  than  any 
thing  he  has  written  ;  for,  as  to  the  con- 
verfations  in  the  Memorabilia,  I  believe 
them  all  to  have  been  real  converfations, 
with  little  or  no  addition  from  the  author* 

To  conclude  my  obfervations  upon  this 
dialogue,  I  think  it  the  bed:  thing  of  the 
kind  that  Xenophon  has  writien,  and  a 
moft  perfect  model  of  the  Socratic  method 
of  teaching.  It  has  not  the  defedt  which 
I  have  obferved  in  the  Memorabilia,  1  mean 
the  want  of  philofophy  ;  for  there  is  e- 

*  There  is  juft  in  the  end  of  this  dialogue  a  moft 
admirable  correction  of  the  text  by  Henry  Stephen, 
which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  neceiTary,  the  paifege  bo- 
ing  absolutely  unintelligible  without  .it. 
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nough  of  philofophy  in  it,  and  more  would 
have  been  fuperfiuous  and  even  ridiculous. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  work  of 
Xenophon  I  mentioned,  the  Hieron,  or  Ty- 
rannus.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  in- 
vention, as  I  believe  the  Oeconomics  to  be, 
but  of  more  fimpie  compofition  than  the 
Oeconomics ;  for  there  is  in  it  no  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue:  Yet  it  is  a  moft  poeti- 
cal piece ;  for  it  has  a  Peripeteia,  a  change 
from  one  contrary  to  another,  which  both 
iurprifes  and  pleafes.  The  fubject  of  it  is  the 
comparifon  of  the  life  of  a  private  man,  and 
of  a  tyrant ;  by  which  name  the  Greeks  de- 
figned  any  man,  who  governed  a  free  peo- 
ple without  their  confent,  whether  he  go- 
verned well  or  ill.  The  interlocutors  are 
Hieron  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  Simo- 
nides  the  poet,  who  afks  at  Hieron,  what 
the  difference  was  betwixt  the  private  and 
tyrannical  life,  in  point  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  ?  Which  difference,  fays  he,  nobody 
ihould  know  better  than  you,  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  both.  In  anfwet 
to  this  queftion,  Hieron  defires  Simonides 
to  enumerate  to  him  all  the  different  plea- 
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fures  ranged  under  their  feveral  heads, 
which  a  man  in  private  life  enjoys.  This 
divifion  of  pleafures  was  what  Simonides 
was,  no  doubt,  more  capable  of  making 
accurately  than  Hieron,  being  a  greater 
philofopher  than  he.  Upon  this  Simoni- 
des  enumerates  all  the  pleafures  both  of  bo- 
dy and  of  mind  :  And  Hieron  fhows,  that 
in  every  one  of  thefe  the  tyrant  was  infe- 
rior to  the  private  man.  This  he  does  in 
almoft  a  continued  difcourfe,  with  but  few 
interruptions  by  queftions  from  Simonides, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  the  particular  plea- 
fures he  had  enumerated.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  {how  what  a  miferable  life  of  fear, 
fufpicion,  and  diftruft  of  every  body  a  ty- 
rant led  ;  and  how  much  that  band  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  maintain  at  the  expence  of  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, muft  make  him  hated  by  the  people. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  (how  how  much  hap- 
pier he  was  as  a  private  man  :  But,  fays 
he,  what  is  worft  of  all,  I  cannot  now 
make  the  exchange,  and  return  to  my  for- 
mer life ;  for  then  I  muft  fuffer  all  the  pu- 
nilhment  which  the  hatred  of  the  people 
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makes  them  think  I  deferve.  He  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  the  beft  thing  he  can 
do,  is  to  hang  himfeJf. 

Here  then  we  have  the  Fable,  as  it  may  be 
called,  wrought  up  to  a  crifis,  and  the  knot 
fairly  tied,  which  Simonides  unties  in  the 
difcourfe  that  follows  ;  wherein  he  proves, 
that,  if  a  tyrant  be  a  good  man,  and  go- 
vern as  he  ought  to  do,  he  will  enjoy  e- 
very  pleafure,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
in  much  greater  perfection  than  a  private 
man  can  do,  and  particularly  the  pleafure 
of  being  loved,  admired,  and  praifed  :  And 
even  his  body-guard  of  foreigners,  Simo- 
nides proves,  that,  if  he  employed  them 
properly,  he  might  make  them  the  inftru- 
ments  of  procuring  ftill  more  the  love  of 
his  people.  *  Governing  in  this  way/  fays 
he,  *  you  mail  not  only  be  loved,  admired, 
1  and  praifed  by  your  fubjects,  but  by  all 
'  thofe  who  hear  of  you.  All  your  peo- 
4  pie  (hall  rejoice  in  the  good  things  you 
'  enjoy,  and  (hall  defend  you  and  fight  for 

*  you,  as  they  would  do  for  themfelves  ; 
'  and  the  wealth  of  your  friends   fhall  be 

*  as  much  yours  as  theirs.    Take  courage, 
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*  therefore,  Hiero ;  enrich  your  friends ; 
c  for,  in  doing  fo,  you  will  enrich  your- 

*  felf.     Add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 

*  the  ftate,  which  will  be  adding  to  your 
c  own.     Procure  allies  to  it.    Think  that 
'  your  country  is  your  houfe,  your  citi- 
'  zens  your  companions,  your  friends  your 
'  children,  your  children  your  very   life 
'  and  foul.     All  thefe  endeavour  to  over- 
'  come  in  good  offices  ;  and,   if  in  that 
1  way  you  overcome  your  friends,  your  e- 

*  nemies  never  can  ftand  before  you.     All 
1  this  if  you  do,  be  atTured,  that  you  (hall 
'  attain  to  the  nobleft  and  happieft  ftate 

*  among  men.     You  {hall  be  happy,  and 
'  not  be  envied.'     With  this  fine  epilogue 
the  piece  concludes. 

Thefe  are  my  obfervations  upon  the  di- 
dactic works  of  Xenophon,  which,  i  think, 
ought  to  be  moft  carefully  fludied,  both 
for  their  matter  and  their  ftile.  As  to  the 
matter,  befides  the  excellent  practical  phi- 
lofophy  that  is  contained  in  it,  we  have 
more  of  the  manners  and  private  life  of  the 
Athenians,  than  is  any  where  elfe  to  be 
found.  And  the  ftile  is  exactly  the  ftile 
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of  Attic  converfation,  which  I  hold  to  be 
as  perfect  of  the  kind  as  their  hiftorical, 
oratorial,  or  poetical  ftile  :  And  I  would 
defire  thofe,  who  choofe  to  be  critics,  and 
to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  accurately  diffe- 
rent ftiles  from  one  another,  to  compare 
the  ftile  of  thofe  conventions,  which  Xe- 
nophon  has  given  us,  with  the  hiftorical 
ftile  of  Thucydides,  and  the  oratorial  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  not  to  mention  the  ftile 
of  their  tragic  poets,  which  is  fo  different 
from  that  of  Xenophon,  that  no  man  can 
be  fo  unlearned  in  criticifm,  or  fo  void  of 
natural  tafte,  as  not  to  perceive  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  diction,  as  well  as  in  the  num- 
bers. I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubject, 
that,  when  Xenophon  departs  from  the  ftile 
of  converfation,  which  he  does  in  the  ftory 
from  Prodicus,  of  the  Judgment  of  Hercu- 
/*/,  and  affects  a  higher  ftile,  he  does  not 
at  all  pleafe  me.  For  the  fpeech  of  Virtue 
there  is  too  full  of  antithejes^  and  of  ?rap/- 
<ruoeist  and  7rapo/u.oiwo-gis,  that  is,  fentences  of 
the  fame  length,  and  the  fame  conftruclion 
and  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  has 
not  that  variety  in  the  compofition,  which 
I  hold  to  be  eftential  to  all  fine  writing 
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CHAP.        II. 


Plato  the  great  eft  dialogift  of  antlent  or  mo- 
dern times. — His  dialogues  reckoned  by 
Ariftotle  Pieces  of  poetry. — He  has  imita- 
ted Homer  in  tivo  things ,  of  never  ap- 
pearing himfelf  in  his  works  t  and  in  mix- 
ing the  narrative  •with  the  dramatic. — - 
His  dialogues  therefore  very  properly  di- 
vided into  dramatic,  narrative, .  and  mix- 
ed.— Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia- 
logues.— Some  of  his  dialogues  have  on- 
ly the  form  of  dialogues^  but  not  the  na- 
ture ;  fuch  as  the  ten  books  de  Republi- 
ca,  and  the  twelve  de  Legibus. — The 
Protagoras,  the  faiejl  of  all  Plato's  dia- 
logues ^  confidered  as  a  poetical  compofi- 
tion. — A  particular  account  of  it.  —  The 
fcenery  in  it,  and  the  various  turns  and 
incidents  in  it,  particularly  fine. — If  con- 
cludes •with  a  change  of  the  opinions 
maintained  by  the  two  difputants>  which 
VOL.  V.  S  f 
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may  be  called  the  cataftrophe  of  the  piece. 
—The  next  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato,  is  the  Gorgias. — Not  necejfary  to 
give  Jo  particular  an  account  of  it. — Of 
the  manner  of  teaching  of  Plato  in  his 
dialogues.  —  It  is  for  the  great eft  part  on- 
ly refutation  — This  more  agreeable  to  the 
char  after  of  Socrates  than  plain  teaching. 
— Of  the  matter  of  the  dialogues  of  Pla- 
tO'  —  It  is  chiejly  moral  and  political, 
but  'with  a  great  mixture  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  philofo- 
phy, and  of  the  philofophy  of  ideas,  •which 
he  brought  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
doclrine  of  the  Trinity. — The  tivo  lajl 
mentioned,  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  Plato-' — His  philofophy  of 
morals  deftcl'we,  in  not  knoiving  that  the 
principle  of  morals  tvas  the  TO  xaAoy, 
and  in  not  defining  tvhat  the  TO  xaAoj/  is, 
though  he  has  mentioned  it  fo  often. — 
His  logic  and  dialectic,  too  imperfccl,  com- 
pared •with  thofe  of  Arijlotlc. — His  phi- 
lofophy of  Nature  likciuife  not  Jo  good  as 
the  Pythagorean  •work  from  •which  he 
has  copied  it.  —  Hisfyflem  of  government 
not  Jo  good  neither  as  that  ivhich  the  Je- 
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fuits  actually  put  in  practice  in  Para- 
guay.—  'The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato , 
the  beft  part  of  his  philojophy. — This  ex- 
alts the  mind  above  human  affairs  and 
all  things  on    earth. — This    pbilofophy 
Jhould  be  mojl  cultivated  in  a  degenerate 
ftate  of  a  nation  : — This  praclifed  by  the 
the  Alexandrine  fchool. — Of  the  ftile  of 
Plato. — This  immoderately  praifed  by  Ci- 
cero, but  rwith  a  proper  diftinElion  by  the 
Halicarnajfian- — His  chief  beauty  of  Jliie 
is  in  the  numbers  of  his  compofiiion^  of 
twhich   *we    have    no    perception. — His 
'works  upon  the  'whole  are  very  valuable 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  jludied. — They 
are  the  beft  preparation  for  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Ariftotle^  and  particularly  for  his 
logic. 


ICO  ME  now  to  fpeak  of  Plato's  manner 
of  teaching.  He  is  the  greateft  of  all 
dialogifts  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antient  times,  or,  I  believe,  that  ever  was ; 
for  he  has  written  a  very  great  number  of 
dialogues,  and  nothing  but  in  dialogue,  ex- 
cept fome  epiftlcs.  His  dialogues,  as  I  have 
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obferved,  are  very  different  in  every  refpect 
from  thofe  of  Xenophon,  whofe  dialogues 
are  real  converfations,  at  leaft,  in  the  Me- 
morabllia^  of  which,  1  am  perfuaded,   Xe- 
nophon took  notes  or  memorandums,  and 
from  thence  the  name  in  Greek  by  which 
they  are  called  a7rovM.yHftorguTa:  Whereas  the 
dialogues  of  Plato   are  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  you  have  fables,  manners,   charac- 
ters, and  incidents,  and  fometimes  changes 
which   furprife  us,  and  therefore   may  be 
called  7rgp*7rgTgi<xi.     It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
Ariftotle  very   properly,  I  think,   reckons 
the  2uxpaTotoi  Ao-^ot,  by  which  he  certainly 
means  the  Socratic  philofophy   in  Plato's 
dialogues,  as  a  fpecies  of  poetry  *.   We  are 
informed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Plato 
in  his  early  youth  fhowed  an  inclination 
towards  poetry,  and   actually  wrote  Ibme 
poetical  pieces  :  And,  I  think,   it   is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  form  he  has  given  to 
thefe  dialogues  and  their  ftile,  that  he  had 
a  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  if  fo,   it  was  ve- 
ry natural  that  he  fhould  give  a  poetical 
form  to  his  philofophy. 

f  Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics. 
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,  And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
it  is  a  moft  abfurd  charge  which  a  French 
author,  the  Marquis  De  L'Argent,  makes 
againft  Plato,  of  pretending  to  impofe  up- 
on the  public  fictitious  converfations  for 
real.  A  man  muft  indeed  be  a  wretched 
critic,  who  cannot  difcover  that  Plato's  dia- 
logues are  poetical  pieces,  not  intended  to 

pafs  for  hiftorical  facts. 

i 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  Homer,  the  great  mafter  of  all 
poetry,  dramatic  as  well  as  e'pic,  and  that 
is,  he  never  appears  himfelf,  neither  as  an 
interlocutor,  nor  as  a  narrator:  And  in  an- 
other thing  he  has  alfo  imitated  him,  that 
he  has  mixed  together  narrative  and  dia- 
logue in  many  of  his  pieces,  in  which  he 
has  introduced  fome  perfon  narrating  the 
converfation.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Alcibi- 
adesfrjl  andfecond,  the  Sophifta,  the  Poll- 
ticus,  the  whole  twelve  Books  of  Laivst  and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  dialogues. 
But  he  has  varied  a  good  deal  the  form  in 
thefe  narrative  dialogues  :  For  fometimes 
Socrates  himfelf,  and  who  is  commonly 
£he  principal  figure  in  every  piece,  is  mad© 
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the  narrator,  as  in  the  Protagoras,  the 
books  de  Republic^  and  many  others.  At 
other  times  the  converfation  is  narrated  by 
one  who  was  not  prefent,  but  had  it  from 
Socrates,  as  in  the  Thtdctctes>  where  the 
time  of  the  action  is  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates. Sometimes  the  converfation  is  re- 
peated only  from  memory:  At  other  times 
it  is  read  from  notes,  which  the  narrator 
took  of  it,  as  in  the  laft  mentioned  dialogue 
of  the  Theaetetes.  Sometimes  the  perfon, 
to  whom  the  narrative  is  addreffed,  is  not 
mentioned  ;  fo  that  the  narration  is  to  no- 
body, fo  far  as  appears,  as  in  the  'Epa*rr<z, 
the  books  de  Republica,  and  many  others. 
At  other  times,  a  perfon  is  mentioned,  to 
whom  the  narration  is  made,  but  without 
any  character  or  name  other  than  that  of 
'Ercupos,  or  companion^  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Protagoras  ;  but  at  other  times  he  has  a 
name  and  character,  as  in  T'heaetetes.  Some 
of  the  dialogues  are  altogether  dramatical, 
without  any  narrative  either  in  the  intro- 
duction or  intermixed  with  the  converfa- 
tion. Such  is  the  Eutfpbron,  the  firft  dia- 
logue in  the  way  they  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged, and  many  others.  Thefe  perfect- 
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ly  referable  the  fcenes  of  a  comedy,  where 
you  get  no  information  from  any  narra- 
tive, but  only  from  what  the  perfons  of  the 
drama  fay  to  one  another.  That  divifion, 
therefore,  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  life,  I 
think  a  very  proper  divifion  of  them,  as 
far  as  relates  to  their  form  and  compofi- 
tion,  into  dramatical,  narrative,  and  mixed. 

All  this  variety  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pofition,  together  with  the  variety  of  fub- 
ject  and  ftile,  of  characters  and  manners, 
makes  thefe  dialogues  of  Plato  the  moft  a- 
greeable  of  all  writing  to  a  man  who  has 
a  tafte  both  for  poetry  and  philofophy. 
And,  fuppofmg  that  the  reader  had  no  tafte 
for  the  admirable  philofophy  contained  in 
them,  but  only  for  the  poetry,  I  think,  as 
a  critic  and  a  man  of  taite,  he  ought  to  be 
much  entertained  :  For  there  is  in  fome  of 
them  a  fable  and  ftory,  which  is  fome- 
tirnes  highly  wrought  up,  and  finely  di- 
verfified  by  incidents,  particularly  in  fuch 
of  them  as  are  narrated  ;  for  in  fome  of 
thefe  there  are  fcenes  admirably  painted, 
and  a  variety  of  adion  introduced,  as  well 
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as  of  converfation.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  of  the  Protagoras,  where  the  fcene  is 
fo  well  defcribed,  that  we  could  not  have 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it,  if  we  were  to  fee 
it  reprefented  on  the  ftage. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  his  two  greateft  works,  though  they 
be  called  dialogues,  have  nothing  more  but 
the  form  ;  for  they  are  truly  fyftems  of 
fcience,  in  which  queftions  are  afked  by 
the  perfon  who  delivers  the  fyftem,  but  to 
which  the  interlocutors  anfwer  only  Tes  or 
No.  The  two  works  I  mean,  are  his  ten 
books  de  Republica,  and  his  twelve  de  Le- 
gibus.  Both  of  thefe  have  a  placey  which 
is  indeed  effential  to  a  drama  ;  but  time  is 
as  neceiTary.  Now,  neither  of  .thefe  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  time  :  And,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  elfewhere  *,  the  dialogues  are  fo  long, 
that  it  is  impolTible  they  could  have  been 
finifhed  in  any  time  that  we  can  fuppofe 
men  to  be  kept  together,  without  interrup- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  books  de  Republica,  there  is 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  345.  of  this  work. 
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what  may  be  properly  called  a  dialogue, 
which  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  book;  and  we  are  informed  up- 
on what  occafion  the  company  met,  and 
how  Socrates  was  led  on  to  give  a  fyftern 
of  what  he  underftood  to  be  a  perfect  go- 
vernment. In  the  books  dc  Legibus,  though 
there  be  more  dialogue,  there  is  no  intro- 
duction at  all  to  it  ;  for  it  begins  directly 
\vith  one  of  four  travellers  upon  the  road  in 
Crete,  afking  a  queftion  at  the  others,  Whe- 
ther it  was  a  God  or  a  Man  who  firft  gave 
laws  to  men  ?  To  this  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  Cretan,  anfwers.  And  fo  the  conver- 
fation  goes  on  for  four  books;  after  which, 
the  Athenian  ftranger  gives  them  a  fyftem 
of  laws  in  the  other  eight  books,  with  little 
interruption  of  queftions. 

The  Protagoras^  which  I  mentioned  a- 
bove,  is  the  fineft  of  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  confidered  as  a  poetical  competition; 
for  there  is  more  fcenery  ami  action  in  it, 
a  greater  variety  of  turns  and  incidents, 
and  more  imitation  of  characters  and  man- 
ners, than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 

VOL.  V.  T  t 
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his  dialogues.  I  think  it,  therefore,  not  im- 
proper to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  it  than  of  any  other. 

In  this  dialogue  Socrates  relates  to  a  com- 
panion of  his,  who  is  not  named,  that  one 
Hippocrates,  an  acquaintance  of  Socrates,  a 
young  man  of  a  keen  violent  fpirit,  came  to 
him  very  early  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
day,  to  let  him  know  that  the  great  fophift 
Protagoras  was  come  to  town,  and  lodged 
in  thehoufeof  one  Callias;  — informing  So- 
crates at  the  fame  time  of  his  moft  earneft 
defire  to  he  the  fcholar  of  Protagoras,  and, 
as  he  took  money  for  teaching,  to  give  him 
all  th3t  he  had  of  his  own,  and  all  that  he 
could  procure  from  his  friends.  This  na- 
turally led  Socrates  to  inquire  what  he  was 
to  learn  of  Protagoras,  for  which  he  was 
10  pay  fo  high  a  price.  Hippocrates  was 
much  puzzled  to  anfwer  this  queftion,  and 
plainly  fhowed  he  did  not  well  know  what 
he  would  he  at.  In  this  converfation  they 
paiTed  the  time  till  the  day  broke  ;  and  it 
ended  in  their  refolving  to  go  to  Protago- 

.  and  afk  him,  what  he  pretended  to 
teach,  and  then  to  advife  with  his  friends 
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whether  he  (hould  go  to  fchool  to  him. 
After  this  follows  a  fcene  with  the  porter 
of  Callias's  houfe^  who  having  been  much 
troubled  with  the  great  refort  to  the  houfe, 
of  fophifts,  and  others,  who  wanted  to  fee 
Protagoras,  refufed  at  tirft  to  give  them  ad- 
mittance* After  they  got  in,  they  found 
there  not  only  Protagoras,  but  two  other 
famous  fophifts,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,each 
of  them  in  different  attitudes  and  fituations, 
which  are  all  very  finely  painted.  Prota- 
goras, the  chief  figure  in  the  piece,  was 
walking  in  the  portico;  —  he  in  the  middle, 
and  fo  many,  whom  Socrates  names,  on 
each  fide  of  him.  Behind  them  was  a  train 
of  followers,  whom  Protagoras  had  collect- 
ed from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  where 
he  had  been.  This  chorus,  as  Socrates  calls 
them,  followed  moft  obfequioufly,  Hftening 
to  what  Protagoras  faidj  and  carefully  turn- 
ing when  he  turned?  fo  that  they  might 
never  be  before  him,  or  interfere  with  hiitij 
nor  any  ways  difturb  the  order  of  the  pro- 
ceffion.  Socrates,  after  having  fpent  fome 
time  in  feeing  all  this,  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Protagoras,  and  told  him  upon  what  bu- 
finefs  they  were  come,  defiring  to  know, 
whether  he  chofe  to  converfe  with  them  ia 
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private  or  before  all  the  company.  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  laft,  being  defirous  to 
iliovv  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible.  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  art, 
which  ended  by  anfwering  to  Socrates's 
queftion,  '  What  he  profefled  to  teach  ?' 
That  he  profefled  to  teach  Virtue,  and 
to  make  men  good  citizens  and  good  ma- 
ilers of  families.  Upon  this  Socrates  fta- 
ted  a  doubt,  whether  Virtue  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  taught.  In  anfwer  to  which, 
Protagoras  firft  told  a  ftory,  or  fable,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  political  life  ;  and  then  he  anfxvcr- 
ed  more  particularly  Socrates's  arguments. 
When  he  had  done,  Socrates  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  flood 
for  fome  time  like  one  enchanted,  ftill  in 
the  pofture  of  liflening.  This  defcription 
our  Milton  has  almoft  tranflated,  at  leaft 
more  clofely  copied  than  he  is  in  ufe  to  do. 
The  palTage  I  allude  to,  is  in  the  beginning 
of  Book  Eighth  of  Paradife  Loft,  where 
Milton  defcribes  the  effect  of  the  Angel's 
voice  upon  Adam,  in  thefe  words  : 

*  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

'  So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 

4  Thought  him  ftill  fpeaking,  ftill  flood  3xt  to  hear." 
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After  this  Socrates  began  to  queftion  Pro- 
tagoras about  what  he  had  faid,  of  the  Vir- 
tues being  different  from  one  another. 
This  led  to  a  clofe  difpute  in  the  dialectic 
manner  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  in  which 
Protagoras  being  puzzled  and  confounded, 
betook  himfelf  to  the  haranguing  method, 
and,  inftead  of  making  a  fhort  and  direct 
anfwer  to  Socrates's  queftions,  ran  out  into 
a  long  diflertation.  This  Socrates  com- 
plained of,  and  faid,  that,  having  a  mort 
memory,  he  could  not  difpute  in  that  way; 
and  therefore,  if  Protagoras  would  not  go 
on  with  him  as  he  had  begun,  there  muft 
be  an  end  of  the  converfation.  Upon 
which  he  rofe  to  go  away;  but  all  the  com- 
pany interpofed,  earneftly  defiring  that  the 
converfation  might  be  continued.  Upon 
this  occafion,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  each 
of  them,  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  the  manner  of  thofe  two  fophifts. 
Hippias's  ftile  is  pompous,  panegyrical,  and 
full  of  metaphors  and  figures,  fuch  as  he 
was  accuftomed  to  ufe  in  the  great  aflem- 
blies  at  the  games.  But  Prodicus's  ftile  wast 
accurate  and  critical,  affecling  to  ufe  words 
in  their  moft  proper  fignification,  and  di- 
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ftinguifhing  nicely  betwixt  words  feeming- 
ly  of  the  fame  fignification.  One  of  the 
company  propofed  that  Protagoras  fhould 
be  allowed  to  anfwer  in  what  manner  he 
pleafed,  and  that  Socrates  fhould  have  the 
fame  liberty.  But  here  Alcibiades,  who 
by  this  time  was  come  in,  interpoled,  and 
faid,  it  was  not  fair,  that,  as  Socrates  had 
faid  he  could  only  difpute  in  the  one  way, 
while  Protagoras  profefled  to  difpute  both 
ways,  Socrates  fhould  not  have  his  choice 
of  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  keep 
up  the  argument.  At  laft  it  ended  in  this, 
that  Protagoras  might  have  his  choice, 
whether  he  would  afk  or  anfwer,  or,  as  it 
is  exprefled  in  Greek,  give  or  receive  a 
reafon,  but  that  the  argument  muft  go  on 
in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer.  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  part  of  queftioning,  and 
began  with  a  paflage  of  Simonides,  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  which  he  interrogated 
Socrates,  who  at  firft  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  ;  but  at  laft  having  given  an  an- 
fwer, which  feemed  fatisfactory  to  the  com- 
pany, and  Protagoras  having  no  more  to 
afk,  Socrates  began  again  where  he  had 
left  off,  concerning  the  difference  of  the 
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Virtues,  and  afked  Protagoras,  whether  he 
ftill  maintained  that  the  Virtues  were  all 
different  from  one  another.  To  which  Pro- 
tagoras anfwered,  that  at  leaft  Fortitude 
was  different  from  the  reft.  The  argument 
being  thus  confined,  the  debate  went  on, 
Socrates  maintaining  that  Fortitude,  as  well 
as  the  other  virtues,  was  nothing  but  Know- 
ledge or  Science.  And  fo  far  we  are  fure, 
that  Plato  has  not  mifreprefented  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Socrates  ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  that  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Socrates,  that  all  virtue  was 
Jounce.  The  debate  ended  in  Protagoras 
being  at  laft  filenced  ;  and,  when  prefled 
by  Socrates  to  bring  the  argument  to  a 
conclufion,  anfwered  only  by  a  nod.  But 
through  the  whole  argument  Socrates  be- 
Jhaves  with  the  greateft  politenefs,  abftain- 
ing  from  every  thing  that  looked  like  in- 
fult,  or  even  raillery,  upon  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained,  and  at  laft  concludes  with 
putting  them  both  upon  the  fame  footing, 
by  ihowing,  that  they  had  both  loft  fight 
of  the  argument  with  which  they  fet  out, 
and  had  fairly  changed  fides  in  the  dilpute. 
*  For  I,'  fays  Socrates,  f  began  with  main- 
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1  taining  that  Viitue  could  not  be  taught ; 
1  whereas  you,  Protagoras,  maintained  that 
'  it  could:  But,  as  the  difpute  went  on,  I 
4  maintained  that  all  Virtue  was  Science,  in 
'  which  cafe  it  certainly  might  be  taught  ; 
:  whereas  you  maintained  that  it  was  not 
'  Science,  the  confcquence  of  which  was, 
*  that  it  could  not  be  taught.'  This  dia- 
logue, therefore,  may  be  faid,  without  ex- 
aggeration, to  be  the  mod  elegant  and  polite 
philofophical  comedy  that  ever  was  written. 

The  mod  beautiful  dialogue  in  Plato, 
confidered  as  a  poetical  piece,  next  to  the 
Protagoras,  is  the  Gorgias.  But,  after  ha- 
ving given  fo  full  an  analyfis  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras, I  will  fay  no  more  of  the  Gorgias, 
except  that  there  are  in  it  various  turns 
and  incidents,  and  changes  of  perfon  as 
well  as  of  fubject,  which  make  it  a  very 
beautiful  compofuion. 

Of  the  two  manners  of  teaching  I  have 
mentioned,  refutation  is  that  which  Plato 
ufes  ;  by  which  Socrates  convinces  thofe 
with  whom  he  converfes,  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  thought  they  knew,  and 
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confequently  were  both  ignorant  and  vain; 
and  there  is  very  little  plain  teaching  in 
Plato,  except  in  the  books  of  Polity  and 
of  Laws.  And  indeed,  as  Socrates  profef- 
fed  to  know  nothing,  and  was  directed  by 
the  oracle,  as  Plato  has  informed  us  in  the 
Apology^  and  likewife  by  Dreams,  and  in 
every  other  way  by  which  the  Gods  figni- 
fied  their  will  to  men,  to  go  about  and  con- 
vince his  citizens  that  they  were  as  igno- 
rant as  he,  and  fo  far  more  ignorant,  that 
they  did  not  know  they  were  ignorant  *i 
whatever  is  delivered  by  Socrates  in  the 
way  of  fyftem  or  fcience  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  out  of  character. 

And  thus  much  for  the  manner  of  Pla- 
to in  his  dialogues.  As  to  the  matter^ 
the  fubjedl  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  Morals  and  Government.  It  was 
only  upon  thefe  fubjects  that  Socrates  phi- 
lofophifed.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  have 
in  Plato  upon  other  fubjects,  is  taken  from. 
other  Jfchools.  Thus,  what  we  have  on  the 


*  See  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  p. 

VOL.  V.  U  u 
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fubjed:  of  dialectic  in  the  Sophl/la  and  Po- 
liticus,  is  from  the  Eleatic  fchool  :  What 
is  in  the  Timacus,  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  is  from  the  Italic  fchool  ; 
and  his  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  which  was 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  him,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt, 
as  well  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  has  not  publifhed  in  his  Dia- 
logues, but  kept  as  a  fecret  to  be  commu- 
nicated only  to  the  few  initiated  in  the  my- 
fteries  of  his  philofophy  *  j  or,  perhaps,  he 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Dionyfius, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  the  fecond  epiftle  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  printed.  He  mentions  the  myftery  of 
the  Trinity  very  fhortly  and  enigmatically;  that,  as  he 
tells  him,  if  the  letter  met  with  any  accident,  arid  fell  in- 
to other  hands,  it  might  not  be  underftood.  He  men- 
tions alfo  in  the  fame  letter  another  myftery  of  philo- 
fophy, viz.  the  Origin  of  Evil,  This  he  fpeaks  of  as  a 
very  great  myftery,  which  very  few  of  his  followers  had 
been  able  to  learn.  He  fays  that  he  never  had  writ- 
ten upon  the  iubjeet,  and  never  would ;  becaufe  fuch 
things  were  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  the  vulgar. 
He  therefore  defires  Dionysus,  if  he  wiihes  to  be  in- 
formed about  them,  to  correfpond  with  him  by  th« 
means  of  one  Archidemus,  who  was  to  go  betwixt 
them  ;  and  he  advifes  Dionyfius  to  write  nothing  up- 
on the  fubjecl  himfelf,  and  to  burn  this  letter  after 
reading  it  over  and  over  again.  His  doftrine  of  the 
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found  this  myftical  philofophy  in  the  books 
of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  fome  of  which 
Laertius  tells  us  he  puichafed  at  a  great 


Trinity,  however,  came  to  be  pretty  well  known  among 
his  followers  of  later  times,  one  of  whom,  by  name 
Ameliusy  wonders  how  fo  fublime  a  Theology  ihould 
be  found  in  the  works  of  a  barbarian  ;  (fo  he  calls  St 
John  the  Evangelift  *).  But  I  thought  it  had  been 
known  only  to  the  Platonic  philofophers  and  thofe  of 
the  Alexandrine  fchool,  till  a  learned  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  Dr  Hcberden, 
fhowed  me  a  pafiage  in  Seneca's  Confolatto  ad  Helviamy 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Stoics. 
His  words  are,  fpeaking  of  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen this  woman  :  '  Id  actum  eft,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo, 
'  quifquis  formator  univerfi  fuit,  five  ille  Deus  eft  po- 
'  tens  omnium,  live  incorporalis  ratio,  ingentium  ope- 
<•  rum  artifex,  live  divinus  ipiritus,  per  omnia  maxima 
'  ac  minima,  aequali  intentione  diffufus,  five  fatum  et 
<  immutabilis  caufarum  inter  fe  cohaerentium  fcries.' 
Senecae  ConfoL  ad  Helviam,  cap.  8.  edit.  Lipfii,  p.  --. 
This  Theology  with  other  fciences  came  from  Egypt 
to  India,  where  at  this  day  the  doctrine  of  the  three; 
perfons  of  the  Deity  in  one  Subftance,  is  an  efTential 
part  of  the  Creed  of  the  Bramins;  and  they  call  thofo 
perfons  by  the  fame  names  that  \ve  do,  the  Fuiker,  the 

*  See  Eufebii  Praepar.  Evargcl. 'lib.  2.  cap.  14.  &  30. 
See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  jfubjecl,  vol.  i.  of 
this  work,  p.  8.  of  feccnd  edition. 
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price.  But  the  Pythagorean  philofophy, 
as  is  well  known,  came  like  wife  from  that 
country. 

This  philofophy  is  what  Xenophon,  in 
his  letter  to  Efchines,  calls  the  .rgparw^Ms 
c-cxprct,  or  monflrous  philofophy ,  (as,  I  think,  it 
may  be  tranflated),  of  Egypt  and  of  Py- 
thagoras. Thefe  two,  he  very  fitly  joins 
together ;  as,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  Pythagoras  learned  that  philofophy' 
in  Egypt.  But,  for  my  part,  I  hold, 
that  this  fame  philofophy  is  the  beft  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  ; 
for,  though  Morals,  as  I  have  obferved, 
are  the  chief  fubject  of  his  dialogues,  yet 
his  philofophy  in  them  is  fo  defective,  that 
he  has  not  told  us  that  the  true  princi- 


Sont  and  the  Holy  Ghojl.  The  firft  in  their  language  is 
Rama,  the  feconcl  Vifnott^  and  the  third  Crifna.  This 
fact  is  told  in  a  French  book  written  by  one  LA  CROZE, 
entitled  Hijloire  du  Ckrijlianifme  des  Indesy  vol  2.  book 
4.  p.  4  8.  And  he  relates  it  upon  the  credit  of  one  Manuel 
Godinho,  a  Portuguefe,  who  was  in  India  in  the  year 
1663.  And  I  have  heard  the  fac~l  attefted  by  an  ac- 
fujaintance  of  mine  who  had  been  many  years  in  India. 
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pie  of  every  virtuous  action  is  the  TO  xa- 
Aov,  or  beautiful ;  which  is  the  more  fur- 
prifmg,  that,  in  almoft  every  page  of  his 
writings  upon  the  fubject  of  morals,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  TO  xctAov.  That  this  was  well 
known  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  I  have 
fhown  elfewhere  * :  And  Ariftotle,  who 
appears  to  have  got  more  of  the  Pythago- 
rean books  than  Plato,  or  to  have  perufed 
them  more  diligently,  has  laid  it  down  ex-  , 
prefsly,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  with- 
out a  fenfe  of  the  TO  »*Aov,  or  \hzpulchrum 
and  honeftum  ;  and  that  for  the  fake  of  it, 
virtue  is  pradtifed  f-  Inftead  of  this,  Pla- 
to has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  in  the 
Protagoras^  that  Virtue  is  no  more  than  a 
fcience,  like  geometry  or  arithmetic  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he,  who  underftands  what 

*  Preface  to  Antient  Melaphyfics,  p.  33. 

t  Betides  the  paflages  I  have  quoted  from  Ariftotle 
in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  there  is  one  in  his 
Magna  Mora/la,  (Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  v.jitiem,)  where  he 
fays,  that  the  c«f>«i)  wg«?  T«  x«/«»  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  A«yes,  or  reafon  :  For,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  f»y*n  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
practice,  while  reafon  only  directs  and  approves.  The 
f»fftn  therefore  is  the  leading  principle. 
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virtue  is,  is  virtuous,  as  a  man,  who  is  learn- 
ed in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  a  geome- 
ter or  arithmetician.  And  another  fault  I 
>find  with  Plato's  philofophy,  that,  though 
he  fpeaks  fo  much  of  the  TO  xaxoy,  he  has 
never  fo  much  as  attempted  to  define  it ; 
whereas  Ariftotle  has  given  us  two  popular 
definitions  of  it,  and,  if  his  treatife  upon 
the  fubject  had  been  preferved,  we  fhould 
no  doubt  have  had  a  precife  philosophical 
definition  of  it  *. 

As  to  his  books  de  Republica,  the  fyftem 
of  government  there  contained  is  altoge- 
ther romantic,  and  fuch  as  was  never  fo 
much  as  attempted  to  be  executed;  and  in 
theory  I  think,  it  is  not  fo  good  a  fyftem, 
as  that  which  was  actually  put  in  practice 
by  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay.  This  was  a 
government  by  religion  and  philofophy, 
which  made  the  people  happier  than,  I 
believe,  any  people  ever  were  ;  and  ic  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  fact  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  that  fuch  a  govern- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  Meta- 
phyf.  vol.  2.  p.  .105.  where  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fupply  the  defeft  of  Plato's  philofophy,  and  the  lofs  of 
Ariftotle's  work. 
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ment  fhould  have  been  eftablifhed  among 
favages,  and  in  the  middle  of  favage  na- 
tions inhabiting  a  great  Continent,  by  men 
come  from  fuch  a  diftance,  and  who  were 
born  and  bred  in  what  may  be  called  ano- 
ther world.  It  is  a  facl  not  much  known, 
but  of  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  pretty  well  informed  both  by 
books  and  converfation  *. 

This  is  Plato's  philofophy  of  morals  and 
government.  What  he  has  given  us  by  way 
of  logic  or  dialcftiC)  as  he  calls  it,  is  cer- 
tainly not  comparable  to  what  Ariftotle 
has  left  us  in  his  books  of  Analytics  and 
Topics,  in  which  he  has  properly  diftin- 
guifhed  betwixt  Logic  and  Dialectic.  And, 
as  to  his  Philofophy  of  Nature,  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  it,  it  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  him}  but  to  Timaeus  the  Pythagorean  : 
And,  as  his  original  work  is  preferved  to 
us,  I  muft  own,  that  I  prefer  it  to  the  dif- 
fufe  commentary,  which  Piato  has  given 
us  in  his  dialogue  infcribed  Timtus. 

*  There  is  a  book  upon  the  fubject  in  Italian  by 
one  MURATORI,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh,  entitled, 
A  Relation  cf  the  Miflions  of  Paraguay.  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  reader,  if  he  defire  to  be  informed 
of  fo  extraordinary  an  event. 
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The  Theology,  therefore,  of  Plato,  and 
•which  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  the  A- 
lexandrine  fchool,  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
fublime  philofophy  than  that  of  Socrates 
in  Xenophon,  allowing  the  Socratic  philo- 
fophy to  be  a  perfect  fyftem  of  morals  : 
For  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
to which  Mofes  was  initiated  *,  and  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  are 
fo  connected  with  human,  that,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  one,  we  cannot  per- 
fedtly  underftand  the  other;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  antierits  very  properly  defined  phi- 
lofophy to  be  the  knowledge  of  things  di- 
vine and  human.  It  therefore  elevates  the 
mind  more  than  any  other  philofophy 
known  in  Greece,  raifing  it  much  above 
human  affairs  and  all  things  of  this  earth, 
and  thereby  preparing  it  for  that  higher 
ftate  to  which  we  are  to  be  exalted,  if  we 
live  here  as  we  ought  to  do. 

It  was  this  fublime  Theology  of  Plato 
which  made  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  ftudy  and  admire  his  philofophy 

*  See  p.  301. 
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fo  much.  St  Auguftine  fays,  thai  there  is 
no  great  difference  betwixt  his  Theology 
and  the  Chriftian  *.  And  in  another  paf- 
fage  he  fays,  that  thofe,  who  have  ftudied 
Plato's  philofophy,  are  fo  difpofed,  u(,  pan- 
cis  verbis  et  fententiis  mutatis ',  Chrijiianl 
ferent^ficut  plenque  rccentiorum  noftror uni- 
que temporum  Platonicifecerunt  f.  And  O- 
rigin,  in  his  woik  againft  Celfus,  tells  us, 
that  Celfus  thought  the  conformity  was  fo 
great,  that  he  believed  Jefus  Chrift  had  flu- 
died  the  works  of  Plato:  And,  with  refpect 
to  its  conformity  with  the  Old  Teftament, 
there  is  one  Eumelius,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
lofopher,  who  calls  Plato  the  Attic  Mofes. 

So  fublime  a  philofophy,  as  that  of 
Plato,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  ftudy  of 
every  man  who  applies  to  philofophy,  if 
it  be  his  misfortune  to  Jive  in  an  a^e 

o 

and   nation   of  which   the   morals   are  fo 
corrupted,   that  no  man  of  fenfe  and  pru- 

*  Sti.  Auguft.  opera,  torn.  i.  p,  748. ;  torn.  2.  p. 
237.  of  the  Benedi&ine  edition. 

•}•  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  750. 

VOL.  V.  X  x 
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dence  (not  to  fpeak  of  a  philofopher)  will 
cboofe  to  take  any  concern  in  their  public 
affairs.  The  greateft  admirers  of  modern 
times  will  not,  1  hope,  be  affronted,  if  I 
fuppofe  it  pofiible,  that,  even  in  the  happy 
age  in  which  we  live,  there  may  be  a  na- 
tion fuch  as  the  Athenians  were  in  the  days 
of  Socrates.  Now  at  that  time  Socrates,  in 
the  Apology  that  Plato  has  made  for  him, 
fays,  that  he  was  foibid,  by  the  genius 
which  attended  him,  to  meddle  with  public 
affairs  ;  and  he  adds,  that,  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  warning,  he  could  not  then  have 
been  alive,  perfevermg,  as  he  was  always 
refolved  to  do,  in  what  was  juft  and  right; 
and  of  this  he  gives  a  very  ftrong  proof 
from  fact  and  experience.  Now,  if  it  was 
fo  in  Athens,  1  think,  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  there  are  nations  in  Europe  in  which 
a  man  of  fenfe,  experience,  and  obferva- 
tion,  though  no  philoiopher,  would,  with- 
out any  warning  from  heaven,  be  extreme- 
ly averfe  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  from 
a  conviction  that  he  could  be  of  no  real 
fervice  to  his  country  :  And,  if  he  were  a 
philofopher,  he  would  know  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  he  could  do  any  good,  for  which 
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it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  facrifice  his 
time  and  philofophic  eafe.     And,   1  am  a- 
fraid,   his  opinion  of  the  rifmg  generation 
would  be  fuch,   that,   if  the  deiperate  re- 
medy were  to  be  ufed,  propofed  by  Hera- 
clitus,  the  philofopher,  to  his  countrymen 
the  Ephefians  for  the  reformation  of  their 
manners,   of  hanging  all   thofe  above  the 
age  of  ten,  it  would  be  fruitlefs,  as  there 
would   not   be   in    their    children   neither 
minds  nor  bodies,  of  which  by  any  educa- 
tion good  men  could  be  made.     Nothing, 
therefore,   will   be   left  for  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  pu- 
blic, except  to  go  about,  as  Socrates  did  in 
Athens,  convincing  every  man  with  whom 
he  converfed,   that   he   had   neither  virtue 
nor  wifJom,   though   he  believed   he   had 
both  ;  and  that  therefore   he  ought  to  bc- 
ftow  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  ac- 
quire them.  The  confequence  of  this  might 
not  be,  that  he  fhould  be  put  to  death  as 
Socrates  was,  but  he  would  certainly  make 
almoft  every  body  his  enemy,   and  would, 
I  am  perfuaded,  have  many  fewer  follow- 
ers and  admirers  than  Socrates,   if  he  had 
any  at  all  ;  fo   that  in  reality  he  would  do 
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no  good,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made  his 
own  life  very  troublefome  and  difagreeable. 

What  then  is  a  man  of  a  philofophical 
turn  to  do  in  fuch  a  nation  as  I  have  defcri- 
bed?  And  I  think  the  beft  thing  he  can  do 
is,  what  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine fchool,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the 
reft  of  them,  did  j  which  was  to  apply  to 
that  fublime  philofophy  above  mentioned, 
which  raifed  them  above  all  the  cares  of 
this  world  ; -and,  joined  with  that  cathartic 
diet  (as  they  called  it)  which  they  practiled, 
not  only  prepared  them  for  a  better  life 
after  this,  but  exalted  them  to  a  commu- 
nication with  fuperior  intelligences  even 
during  this  life.  In  this  manner  were  Plo- 
tinus and  his  fcholar  Porphyry  exalted,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  obferved  *. 

As  to  ihe^;7f  of  Plato,  it  is  very  high- 
ly praifed  by  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  Jupi- 
ter, if  he  were  to  fpcak  Creek,  would  fpeak 
like  Plato  f.  And  1  don't  wonder,  that  an 

*  Vol.  i.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  140. 

f  Quis  enim  liberior  in  clicendo  Platone  ?  Jovem 
fie,  ut  alunt  philofophi,  fi  Graece  loquatur,  loqui. 
Cicer.  de  Clar.  Orat. 
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author,  who  is  fo  copious  and  diffufe  him- 
felf,  fhould  praife  the  ftile  of  an  author 
who  is  more  fo  than  any  I  know  in  Greek. 
But  the  Halicarnaffian,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
a  much  better  critic  than  Cicero,  diftiti- 
guifhes,  I  think,  very  properly  betwixt  the 
ftile  of  the  Socratic  dialect  in  Plato,  which 
he  allows  to  be  admirable,  and  his  di- 
thyrambic  ftile  in  the  Phaedrus,  or  his  o- 
ratorial  in  the  Menexenus;  and  he  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that,  in  the  long  periphrafes, 
with  which  he  ftudies  to  amplify  and  a- 
dorn  his  ftile,  he  does  not  even  write  Greek, 
KO.KM  *gAAw£g*.  What  he  commends  moft 
in  the  ftile  of  Plato,  is  a  beauty,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  we  have  not  ears  to  hear ; 
I  mean  the  numbers  of  his  compofition,  in 
which,  he  fays,  he  equals  Demofthenes, 
though  far  inferior  to  him  in  the  choice  of 
words. 

But  whatever  fault  I  find  with  the  ftile 
of  Plato,  and  though  I  do  not  approve 
much  of  any  part  of  his  philofophy,  ex- 
cept his  Theology,  yet  I  am  clearly  of  o- 
pinion  that  he  fhould  be  read  before  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  the  beft  intro- 
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duftion  to  that  philofophy:  For  it  prepares 
us  for  being  taught  by  Ariftotle,  as  it  con- 
vinces us  that  we  do  not  know;— a  prepa- 
ration which,   as  1  have  obferved,  is  abfo- 
lutely    necefiary  for  learning  any  thing; 
and  it  darts  fo  many  doubts,  difficulties, 
and  puzzling  queftions,   that,  if  we  have 
any  thing  of  the  philofophical  genius  in 
us,   our  curiofity  and   defire   of  learning 
muft  be  excited  ;  and,  if  we  can  find  a  fa- 
tisfying  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions  in  Ari- 
ftotle,  or   any  other  philofopher,  we  are 
wonderfully  pleafed.     For  example,  who- 
ever has  ftudied   the  Theaetetes  of  Plato, 
wherein  a  moft  important  queftion  of  phi- 
lofophy, and  indeed  the  foundation  of  all 
philofophy,  and  of  all  fcience  of  every  kind, 
is  treated,  viz.  What  fcience  is,  and  where  fo 
many  opinions  upon  that  fubject  are  pro- 
pofed,  and  all  refuted,  muft  feel  the  great- 
eft  fatisfaclion  in  finding  it  fo  fully  an- 
fwered   in   the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle. 
Nor  will  he  be  furprifed  that  Ariftotle  has 
written  fo  much  to  anfwer  a  queftion  of 
fuch   importance,   about  which  Plato   has 
difputed  fo  much  but  taught  nothing,  (ac- 
cording to  the  diftinction    made   by    the 
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fchoolmen  betwixr  thefe  two  philofophers), 
and  a  queilion  which  Pilate,  the  Roman 
Governour,  thought  proper  to  afk  at  our 
Saviour,  and  which  (hows  that  Pilate  was 
fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy  as  to  have 
doubts  and  difficulties  upon  a  point  that 
very  few  of  this  age  ever  think  of. 

And  here  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  as 
pra&ifed  by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  In  my 
next  chapter  1  am  to  fpeak  of  a  didadic 
ftile  quite  different ;  I  mean  the  ftile  of  A- 
riftotle. 
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CHAP.        HI, 


The  philofophy  of  Arijlotle  quite  complete  ; 
— the  federal  parts  of  it  enumerated. — 
Observations  upon  the  matter  of  it,  begin- 
ning •with  Logic. — The  fubjeft  of  Logic 
is  to  let  us  know  ivhat  fcience  is. — The 
nece/Jity  of  this. — No  man  can  truly  tin- 

»*/      •*      «y  •* 

derjland  any  fcience  'without  knowing 
•what  fcience  is.— Mr  Locke's  account  of 
fcience^  compared  'with  Ar'iftotles. — //  is 
altogether  imperfecJ  and  deficient*. — Mr 
Locke  fays  ^  that  the  divi/ion  of  things  in- 
to genus  and  fpecies  is  artificial,  and  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  ;-—/£<?  confequence 
of  this,  that  truth  has  no  foundation  in 
nature. — Itfubverts  alfo  the  fundamental 
doclrine  of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialectic 
of  Ariftotle^—frji  reduced  by  him  to  an 
art ; — not  dcmonftrativc  rcafoning,  fuch 
as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ; — neither  is 
it  an  art  of  fophiftry,  but  a  rway  of  rea- 
foning  that  is  very  vfeful. — Of  the  Mo- 
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rals  of  Arijlotle -, — he  is  very  full  upon  that 
fubjeft  ;—bas  'writ  fen  four  fever al  trea- 
tifes  upon  it. — His  fy ft  em  of  Morals,  much 
better  than  that  of  Plato ,  in  trwo  rejpecls^ 
— firft,  that  he  has  given  us  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  moral  aclions  ; — and,  fecondly, 
that  he  makes  the  proper  dijlinclion  be- 
twixt our  intellectual  and  animal  natures. 
— This  dijlindionferves  to  explain  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  Chriflianity,  viz. 
the  Incarnation. — Itferves  alfo  to  explain 
that  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  pul- 
chruin  and  the  honeftum  is  the  only  good 
of  men. — Every  thing  relating  to  the 
happinefs  oj  human  life  is  treated  of  in 
thefe  Morals  of  Arijlotle. — He  is  particu- 
larly full  upon  the  jubjctt  of  Friend/hip. 
— A  new  edition  of  thefe  books  fhould  be 
given. — Of  the  political  'works  of  Arijlotle. 
— Morals  and  Politics  among  the  an- 
tients%  branches  of  the  fame  Jcience* — 
Arijlotle  s  political  fyjlem  not  founded  up- 
on vifionary  Jyfiems  like  that  of  Plato^ 
but  uponfafl  and  experience. — Ariflotle 
wrote  al/6  tivo  books  upon  Oeconomy. — 
The  hijlory  of  thefe  books  very  fmgular. 
VOL.  V.  Y  y 
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—  Of  the  Phyfics  of  Ariftotlc.—'Tbc  pbi- 
lo/ophy  of  Nature  is  there  to  be  found  — 
No  philofophy  of  Nature  amon^  the  mo- 
derns ;  —  nothing  but  facls  of  natural  hi- 
Jlory^  calculation,  and  computation. — Our 
attempts  to philofophife  upon  nature  have 
led  to  very  groj's  errors. — Great  and  im- 
portant truths  ejiablifhed  by  Anftotle  in 
his  books  of  Phyfics ; — very  juftly  therc- 
forey  celtbrated  by  the  fchoolmen  on  ac- 
count of  his  natural  philofophy — Of  the 
Metaphyfics  of  Arijlotle. — The  nature  of 
tbisfcience. — //  is  the  Science  ofjciences^ 
as  it  demonftrates  the  principles  of  all 
fciences  — Without  Met "aphyjics  ive  cannot 
be  perfectly  learned  in  anyfcience. — Ex- 
ample of  this  in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic. 
— Another  example  in  the  cafe  of  Logic, 
• — a/Jo  of  natural  philofophy. — Theology, 
the  hightft  part  of  Metaphyfics. — The 
Theology  of  Plato  morefublime  than  that 
of  Ariftotle — The  Theology  of  Ariftotle^ 
fo  far  as  it  goes,  a  pure  jyflem  of  Thei/m, 
but  defeclive  in  trwo  great  points  ; — -frft^ 
the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his  •works 
not  after  ted: — He  is  reprejented  as  paj/ing 
bis  •whole  time,  in  contemplation,  —  This  a, 
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kind  of  Epicurean  God. — Rejefts  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  his  country- — The  other 
refpeEl  in  •which  hi  r  Theology  is  deficient , 
iV,  that  he  docs  mot  make  God  the  Author 
of  the  material  world,  but  only  the  Mo- 
ver of  it) — does  not  derive  jrom  him  c- 
ven  the  minds  that  animate  this  'world. 


THE  fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  Ari- 
ftotle  has  given  us,  is  full  and  com- 
plete. He  begins  with  logic,  which  he  has 
fcot  confounded  with  Dialectic  and  Meta- 
phyfics,  as  Plato  has  done,  but  has  given  us 
a  fyftem  of  Dialectic,  as  well  as  of  Metaphy* 
fics,  quite  diftincT:  from  Logic,  idly,  He* 
has  given  us  the  philofophy  of  Morals ;  then 
he  proceeds  to  the  philofophy  of  Natu-e, 
and  concludes  with  his  molt  valuable  work 
upon  the  firjl  Philojophy,  or  Metaphy/tcs% 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  contains 
the  principles  of  all  the  other  branches  of 
philofophy  he  had  treated  of,  and  indeed 
of  all  (ciences.  Before  I  come  to  fpeak  of 
\\\ejlile  of  his  philofophy,  1  will  make  fome: 
obfervations  upon  the  matter  of^ach  of  the 
branches  of  it,  beginning,  as  Atiftotle  be-4 
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gins,  with  Logic,  the  fubject  of  which,  as 
Ariftode  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Analytics,  is  to  let  us  know  what  fcience 
or  demonftration  is.  How  imperfect  any 
man's  knowledge  of  philofophy,  or  of  any 
fcience,  muft  be,  who  does  not  fo  much  as 
know  what  fcience  is,  muft  be  evident  to 
every  man  :  And  indeed  ic  appears  to  be 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  feek  after  fcience 
upon  any  fubjec"l  without  knowing  what 
fcience  is.  It  was  therefore  very  proper 
that  Ariftotle  fhould  begin  his  philofophy 
by  explaining  what  fcience  is.  This  he  has 
done  in  four  books,  viz.  the  Categories^ 
his  book  of  Interpretation^  and  hisjir/t  and 
fecond  Analytics  :  And  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that,  without  the  ftv.dy  of  thefe  books, 
no  man  living  can  tell  what  fcience  or  de- 
monftration is.  He  may  indeed  be  con- 
vinced by  a  demonftrative  argument  ;  but 
he  cannot  render  a  reafon  for  his  convic- 
tion. And  he  is  like  a  child,  or  any  other 
perfon  who  has  not  learned  the  gramma- 
tical art,  yet  underftands  that  words  put  to- 
gether in  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner  exprefs 
fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  ;  but  by  what  rules 
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they  are  put  together,  fo   as   to  have  that 
meaning  and  no  other,  he  cannot  explain. 

To  be  convinced  how  great  and  difficult 
a  work  this  of  Ariftotle  is,  we  need  on- 
ly compare  what  he  has  faid  upon  the 
iubje£,  with  the  account  which  is  given  of 
it  by  Mr  Locke  in  his  book  upon  the  Hu- 
man Underftanding,  efteemed  by  many  a 
ftandard  book  of  philofophy.  All  that  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  let  us  know  upon 
the  fubjed:  is,  thztfciertcf,  or  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  truth •,  is  the  perception  of  the, 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas. 
But  he  has  not  told  us  in  what  manner  our 
ideas  agree  or  difagree:  Neither  has  he  ta- 
ken the  trouble,  as  Ariftotle  has  done,  to 
analyfe  reafoning  into  Jimple  terms^  pro- 
pofitions,  and  fyllogifms,  to  which  all  rea- 
foning of  every  kind  is  reducible,  not  know- 
ing, as  I  fuppofe,  that  there  can  be  no  fcience 
of  any  kind,  without  analyfis.  He  has  not 
even  accurately  diftinguimed  in  Propofi- 
tions  the  Predicate  from  the  Subject,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  either 
of  proportions  or  fyllogifms  *.  Nay  he  goes 

*  Of  the  imperfe&ions  and  defects  of  Mr  LockeV 
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fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  divifion  into  ge- 
nus and  fpecies  is  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  things,  which  we  make  for  our  more 
eafy  comprehenfion  of  them  *,  and  that 
therefore  all  generals  are  creatures  of  our 
own  making,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  "f.  According  to  his  doc- 
trine, therefore  fcience  or  truth  has  no 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  :  For, 
if  there  be  no  general  ideas,  nor  any 
diftindion  of  genus  and  fpecies,  there 
is  no  fyllogifm  or  demonstration ;  be- 
caufe  all  fyllogifm  is  founded  upon  this 
propofmon,  that  the  genus  contains  the 
fpecies,  and  the  more  general  idea  the 
lefs  general.  For  the  ^truth  of  the  fyllo- 
gifm hangs  upon  this  propofition,  That,  if 
one  idea  contains  the  whole  of  another  i- 
dea,  it  contains  every  part  of  that  other  i- 


logic,  fee  what  I  have  faid,  vol.   i.  Metaphyf.  lib.  5. 
cap.  2.  p.  382.  and  following. 

*  Effay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  3.  cap.  5. 
feft.  8. 

t  Ibid,  book  3.  cap.  3.  feft.  1 1.  See  what  I  have 
further  faid  of  Mr  Locke's  philofopby  in  vol.  2.  p.  1 83. 
of  Ant.  Metaphyf. 
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dea,  which  the  fchoolmen  exprefs  in  this 
way  :  <2>uod  verum  eft  de  totot  verum  eft  de 
omni.  Without  knowing  this,  however  much 
a  man  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
a  fyllogifm,  he  can  give  no  reafon  for  his 
conviction.  To  prove  this  at  more  length, 
and  to  illuftrate  it  by  examples,  would  be 
to  go  too  far  from  my  fubjecl:.  I  will  there- 
fore only  add,  that,  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  Nature  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars, and  from  what  is  more  general  to 
what  is  lefs  general,  till  at  laft  we  come 
down  to  individuals  where  human  know- 
ledge begins,  and  that  by  a  contrary  progrefs 
proceeding  from  individual  things  to  gene- 
rals, and  from  what  is  lefs  general  to  what  is 
more  general,  we  at  laft  aicend  to  that  u- 
niverfal  Being,  in  himfelf  comprehending 
whatever  exifts  in  the  univerfe,  is  to  deny 
that  fundamental  principle  of  Theology — 
fhat  all  things  arc  in  God, — not  actually 
indeed,  (for  that  cannot  be),  but  virtually, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  fpecies  is  in 
the  genus*,  which  is  contained  in  the  ge- 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubje&> 
vol.  it  Metapliyi.  lib.  5-  cap.  11.  p.  480.    Seealfocap. 
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nus,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  exift  with- 
out it.  And  thus  it  appears  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Logic  lead  diredly  to  Theology, 
and  that,  if  we  deny  that  generals  have  an 
exiftence  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  muft 
deny  alfo  that  Deity  exifts. 

The  next  work  of  Ariftotle  that  I  (hall 
mention  is  his  Dialectic,  which,  as  I  have 
obferved,  he  firft  diftiiguifhed  from  Logic, 
with  which  Plato  had  confounded  it-  It  was 
much  practifed  by  the  fophifts  before  his 
time,  and  likewife  both  by  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle; but  Ariftotle  made  an  art  of  it,  redu- 
cing it  to  certain  heads  or  Topics^  as  he  calls 
them,  of  which  he  has  treated  in  eight  books. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  that  is  not  fcienti- 
fic,  fuch  as  the  reafoning  which  is  the  fubjedt 
of  his  books  of  Logic,not  being  from  axioms 
or  propofitions  demonflrated,but  from  pro- 
pofitions  generally  believed  to  be  true,  or  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  by  thofe  with  whom  you 


4.  of  the  fame  book.  Who  would  dcfire  to  know  more 
of  the  fyllogifm  may  read  what  I  have  written  in  the 
preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Metaphyf.  p.  45.  et  feq.  where  he 
•will  alfo  find  it  proved  that  Ariftotle  is  not  the  inven- 
tor of  fo  wonderful  an  art. 
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argue.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  art,  both  in  com- 
mon converfation,  when  thofe  with  whom 
you  converfe  are  not  learned  or  inftructed 
in  the  principles  of  any  art  or  fcience,  and 
in  fpeaking  to  a  popular  aflembly.  It  is 
therefore  neceflarily  connected  with  rhe- 
toric, which  muft  argue  not  from  princi- 
ples of  fcience>  which  the  hearers  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  underftand,  but  from  To- 
pics, fuch  as  thofe  that  Ariftotle  has  treat- 
ed of.  I  will  fay  no  more  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  as  I  have  fpoken  of  it  pretty  fully  in 
the  firft  volume  of  my  Metaphyfics  *.  I 
will  only  add,  that  Ariftotle  did  certainly 
not  mean  in  his  books  of  Dialectic  to  teach 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  altogether  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  but  only  to  enable  us  to  convince 
thofe  who  do  not  underftand  any  art  or 
fcience,  but  whom,  on  many  occafions,  it 
may  be  ufeful  and  even  neceflary  to  con- 
vince. To  {how  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
teach  fophiftry,  he  has  added  to  his  work 
upon  dialectic  a  book  de  Sophlfllcis  Elen- 

»  P.  405.  and  following. 

VOL.  V.  Z  z 
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chis,  in  which  he  has  taught  us  to  refute 
the  captious  arguments  of  the  fophifts. — 
And  thus  much  for  the  Logic  and  Dialectic 
of  Ariftotle. 

As  to  the  philofophy  of  morals,  Ariftotle 
has  beftowed  upon  it  four  treatifes  ;  the 
Nicomacheia,  confuting  of  ten  books  ; 
2^0,  What  is  called  the  Magna  Moralia,  of 
two  books  ;  3/2*0,  The  Eudemia,  of  feven 
books  ;  and,  laftly^  a  (hort  treatife,  entitled 
de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  which  contains  no- 
thing more  than  definitions  of  the  feveral 
virtues  and  the  oppofite  vices.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  an  a- 
bridgement,  very  fhort  indeed,  of  what  had 
been  explained  at  great  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding books.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  mention- 
ed is  the  fulleft  and  moft  complete,  the  o- 
thers  containing  little  more  than  explana- 
tions, in  a  ftile  more  popular  and  diffufe, 
of  what  had  been  fhortly  faid  in  the  Ni- 
comacheia. 

The  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  is,  I  think, 
as  complete  in  Morals  as  it  is  in  Logic  and 
Dialectic  ; — fo  complete,  that  nothing  has 
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been  added  to  it  in  modern  times,  though 
much   has  been  written  upon  the  fubject, 
but  what  is  either  falfe  or  trifling,   compa- 
red with  what  we  have  in  Ariftotle.    What 
differences  his  fyftem  from  that  of  Plato,  is, 
not  only  that  he  lays  down  diftinctly  the 
leading  principle  of  morals,  viz.  the  TO  xaAor, 
which   is  only  guided  and  directed  by  un- 
derftandingand  fcience,  whereas  Plato,  fol- 
lowing Socrates,  has  made  Virtue  to  be  alto- 
gether fcience;  but  that  he  has  diftinguifhed, 
much  better  than  Plato  has  done,  betwixt 
our  animal  and  intellectual  nature; — a  di- 
ftinction,  upon  which  the  whole  philofophy 
of  man  depends.   Plato  has  taken  the  whole 
compound  together,   and   confidered  it  as 
making  only  one  Nature  and  one  Subftance, 
confiding  of  different  parts,  of  which  one 
is  the   Intellectual,   another  the  Irafcible, 
and    a   third   the    Concupifcent  ;    whereas 
we  are  truly  compofed  of  two  Natures  or 
Subftances,  perfectly  diftinct  from  one  an- 
other, though  intimately  connected  at  lead 
in  this  life,  viz.  the  Intellectual  nature  and 
the  Animal^  to  which  laft,  and  to  it  only, 
belong  the  Irafcible  and  the  Concupifcent ; 
but,   according   to   Plato,  they  are  parts 
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of  the  whole  man,  without  diftinction  of 
the  two  different  fubftances  of  which  we 
are  compofed.  Now,  Ariftotle  has  made 
this  fo  neceflary  diftinction  :  He  has  told 
us,  that  it  is  the  Nous,  or  intellectual  prin- 
ciple in  us,  that  makes  us  men  ;  that,  to 
live  according  to  it,  is  to  live  the  life  of  a 
man,  and  our  own  life,  as  he  exprefies  it, 
not  the  life  of  another  animal  *. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
this  fyftem  of  morals  enables  us  to  conceive 
that  great  myftery  of  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  for,  if 
xve  believe,  as  I  think  we  muft  do,  that  the 
intdkclual  nature  may  be  united,  and  ac- 
tually is  united  in  us,  to  the  animal^  what 
fhould  hinder  us  to  believe  that  a  third 
nature  may  be  united  to  the  other  two  ? 
namely,  the  divine,  and  that  it  was  actual- 
ly fo  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift.  And 
we  will  be  the  more  eafily  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve this,  if  we  agree  with  Ariftotle,  that 
the  human  intellect  has  fomething  divine 
in  it,  OgioTgpGv  TJ,  as  he  has  told  us  in  more 


.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  et  8.  j  lib.  10.  cap. 
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than  one  place  *  ;  and  it  is  only  with  re- 
fpect  to  this  part  of  our  compofition  that 
we  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  God.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  not  only  the  myftery  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  an- 
tient  philofophy,  as  I  before  obfervedf,  but 
alfo  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  that  philofophy.  This  fhows  us  how 
much  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  contribute  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  Theology. 

It  is  from  Ariftotle's  -fyftem  of  Morals 
that  I  have  learned  that  the  only  good  of 
the  intellectual  fubftance  in  us,  and  which 
only  entitles  us  to  the  appellation  of  men> 
is  beauty.  So  that  what  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  a  violent  paradox,  that  the  pulchrum 
and  honeflum  is  the  only  good  of  man,  is 
nothing  but  a  plain  truth,  neceflarily  re- 


*  See  one  pafiage  in  lib.  De  Anitna,  cap.  5.  Sec 
alfo  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  vql.  r. 
JMetaphyf.  p.  139.  etfeq. 

f  P.  338.  of  this  vol. 
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fulting  from  the  right  underftanding  of  the 
competition  of  man  *. 

Thefe  works  of  Ariflotle  upon  Morals 
are  fo  compleat,  that  we  have  in  them  not 
only  every  thing  relating  to  the  Virtues, 
but  eveiy  thing  relating  to  human  felicity. 
And  particularly  upon  Friendfhip,  without 
which,  he  thinks,  there  can  be  no  compleat 
happinefs  in  human  life,  he  beftows  two 
entire  books  in  his  Nicomacheia,  befides 
feveral  chapters  in  his  other  moral  works ; 
and,  what  muft  appear  very  ftrange  at  firft 
fight,  he  makes  the  principle  of  it  to  be 
felf-love.  But  this  naturally  refults  from 
the  divifion  above  mentioned  of  our  com- 
pound into  the  intellectual  and  animal 
life.  For  every  man,  who  has  worth  and 
goodnefs  in  himfelf,  muft  of  neceflity  love 
himfelf,  that  is,  he  muft  love  his  intellec- 
tual part,  which  is  the  feat  of  worth  and 
goodnefs  ;  and,  as  his  intellect  is  truly 
himfelf,  he  muft  therefore  love  himfelf : 
And  confequently,  as  worth  and  goodnefs 
are  the  objects  of  love,  he  muft  alfo  love 

*  Vol.  4-  p.  378- 
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them  in  other  men,  and  that  is  Friend/hip. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  no  worth 
and  goodnefs  at  home,  where  all  our  feel- 
ings and  affections  muft  begin,  he  cannot 
have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  what  worth  and 
goodnefs  are,  and  therefore  can  love  or  e- 
fteem  nobody,  not  even  himfelf.  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  as  he  obferves,  that  fuch  men 
are  conftantly  flying  from  themfelves,  and 
fome  of  them,  he  fays,  go  out  of  life  to 
get  free  of  themfelves*.  And  this  reafon- 
ing  of  Ariftotle  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
common  obfervation,  That  thofe,  who  have 
no  worth  or  goodnefs  in  their  nature,  are 
incapable  of  friendftiip  ;  fo  that  Ariftotle 
has  done  no  more  than  give  the  reafon  for 
it. 

Thefe  books  upon  Morals  appear  to  me 
fo  valuable,  and  fo  neceffary  to  be  ftudied 
by  every  man  who  would  defire  to  be  in- 
ftructed,  if  in  no  other  philofophy,  at  leaft 
in  the  philofophy  of  human  life,  that,  I 
think,  a  new  edition  ought  to  be  publifhed 


*  See  all  this  explained  at  great  length,  Nicom. 
lib.  8.  cap.  4.  et  8. 
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of  them,  and  in  a  form  which  a  man  may 
carry  about  with  him.  This,  I  hope,  will  be 
done  by  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
Greek  learning  is  fo  much  obliged ;  and  in 
this  edition  many  errors  in  the  text  will 
no  doubt  be  corrected.  Some  of  thefe,  I 
find,  I  have  corrected  myfelf  upon  the 
margin  of  the  edition  I  ufe ;  and  feveral  of 
thefe  corrections  jl  think  fo  certain,  that 
they  are  worthy  to  be  received  into  the 
text,  like  thofe  of  Harry  Stephen  and  Syl- 
burgius  upon  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
iian  *.  To  thefe  any  gentleman,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  the  edition*  fhall  be 
welcome. 

As  man  was  deftined  by  God  and  Na- 
ture to  live  in  fociety,  and  as  no  man  can 
be  perfectly  happy,  who  does  not  live  in 
a  well  conftituted  fociety,  the  antients 
thought  that  Morals  and  Politics  wefe 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  to  which 
they  gave  the  general  name  of  TroAirgtaz,  di- 
ftinguiuYmg  the  other  branch  of  it  by  the 
name  of  'j?6jx»>  which  is  what  we  call  mo- 


*'  P.  149.  and  150.  of  this  vol. 
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rals ;  and   therefore  all  the  antient  philo- 
fophers,  who  have  written  upon  Morals, 
have  alfo  treated  of  Politics.     Plato,  as  we 
have  feen,  has  written  at  great  length  up- 
on the  fubjedt ;   and  Ariftotle  has  begun, 
but  not  finifhed,  a  mod  valuable  work  up- 
on the  fubject.     As  Ariftotle  was  not  a 
practical  politician  or  ftatefman,  any  more 
than  Plato,  he  has  fupplied  that  defect,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf  in  the  end  of  his  Nico- 
macheia,  by  collecting  together  examples 
of  different  Polities  ;  Ib  that  the  firft  part 
of  his  books  de  Republica  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  antient  hiftory  :  And,  had 
he  lived  to  fmifti  the  work,  I   am   perfua- 
ded,  we  mould  have  had  from  him  a  fyf- 
tem  of  Polity  as  valuable  as  his  fyftem  of 
Morals.     From   what   we  have  of  it,   we 
are  fure  that  it  would  not  have  been  ro- 
mantic and  vifionary  like  that  of  Plato,  be- 
ing formed,   not   merely  from  notions  of 
his  own,   but  from  the  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  other  ftates,  which  Plato  does  not 
appear  to  have  attended  to. 

That  Ariftotle  might  leave  nothing  con- 
cerning human  life  unexamined,  we  have 
VOL.  V.  3  A 
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from  him  two  books  on  Oeconomy.     The 
fate  of  thefe  books  is  fingular  enough  ; 
they  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  an  Ita- 
lian of  the  name  of  Arctine  ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal was  loft  after  it  was  tranflated,  which 
has  happened,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  o- 
ther  Greek  books.     But  what  was   very 
fingular  in  this  cafe,  the  tranflation  of  A- 
retine  was  re-tranflated  by  one   Tufcanus^ 
likewife  an  Italian,  as  I  fuppofe,  into  Greek, 
and  very  good  Greek,  as  good  as  the  Greek 
ef  Strozza,  who  has  given  us  a  fupplement 
in  that  language  to  Ariftotle's  hooks  of  Po- 
lity*;— fo  well  was  the  Greek  language  not 
only  underftood,  but  written,  at  that  time 
in  Italy.     In  Rome,   they  fay,  it  was  fpcr- 
ken  even  by  the  ladies,  fo  much  it  was  then 
in  faihion.   This  tranflation,  Tufcanus  fays, 
he  made,  that  fo  valuable  a  work  might  not 
be  loft  to  Greece.    Of  this  he  informs  us  in 
the  advertifement  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
his  tranflation. — -And   thus   much  for  the 
Moral  and  Political  worlds  of  Ariftotle. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Ariftoile's  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  in  which  it  is  commonly 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  work  of  Strozza,  in 
the  preface  to  the  ^d  vol.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  45. 
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thought  that  we  moderns  excel  him  out  of 
all  degree  of  comparifon.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  am  fo  dull,  that  I  cannot  find  in  a- 
ny  modern  book  upon  the  fubject  of  Na- 
ture any  thing  that  I  call  Philofophy.  I  find, 
indeed,  a  great  collection  of  fadts  of  Natu- 
ral Hiftory  ;• — more,  certainly,  than  were 
known  to  Ariftotle  or  any  antient  philofo- 
pher;  which  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
the  world  being  fo  much  older,  and  of  fo 
much  more  being  difcovered,  both  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  than  was  known  two 
thoufand  years  ago.  I  find  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  meafuring,  com- 
puting,'and  calculating.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  call  philofophy,  which,  according  to  my 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the  fcience  of  the  caufes 
and  principles  of  things ;  for  the  explanation 
of  which,  it  defines,  divides,  andfubdivides, 
performing  what  Cicero  calls  Rent  univer- 
fam  tribucre  in  partss^  latentem  explicare 
definiendo.  Now,  I  cannot  fo  much  as  learn 
from  our  books  of  Natural  Philofophy 
what  Nature  is,  which  1  fhould  never  have 
known  if  1  had  not  ftudied  Ariftotle :  Nor 
fhould  I,  without  him,  have  been  able  to 
make  the  diftindtion  betwixt  God  and  Na- 
ture j  fo  that  I  could  not  have  underftood 
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thefe  words  which  are  in   every  body's 
mouth ;  neither  (hould  I  have  known  how 
to  diftinguifh   Nature  from  Man  *.     It  is 
by   Ariftotle  that   I  have  been  taught  the 
difference  betwixt   things  divine  and  fub- 
Innary  things  : — That  thefe  are  constantly 
changing,   but   not  without  rule  or  certain 
determination  ;  for  the  change  is  always 
from  one  certain  ftate  to  another: — That 
things  exift  both  in  capacity  and  actuality ; 
and  that  the  progrefs  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  is  what  we  call  motion^  which,  there- 
fore, is  fomething  more  than  capacity  and 
lefs  than  attuality  "f.     On  the  other  hand, 
things  divine  are  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and   all   the  productions  of  the  firft  Caufe 
are  from   all  eternity  as  well  as  their  Au- 
thor ;   whereas   on   this  earth    the    caufes 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  360.  in  the  note. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubject  of  Motion 
in  vol.  i.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  cap.  3.  where  1  have 
fhown  that  Ariftotle's  definition  is  taken  from  a  moft 
comprehenflve  view  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  far 
from  deferving  the  cenfure  of  Mr  Locke,  who  calls  it 
nn  exquijite  piece  of  jargon,  knowing  no  more  of  it  than 
•what  is  to  be  learned  from  a  barbarous  Latin  tranflation. 
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producing  are  always  prior  in  order  of 
time.  And  here  again  we  have  explained 
to  us  a  fundamental  do&rine  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  'that  the  Son  was  begotten  from  all  e- 
ternity  of  the  Father  ; — a  doctrine  not  to 
be  conceived,  and  confequently  not  to  be 
believed,  by  a  man  who  has  not  raifed  his 
thoughts,  by  the  afliftance  of  antient  philo- 
fophy,  from  generation  and  production  of 
beings  temporary  here  on  earth,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  caufes  divine  and  eternal.  Such 
a  production  cannot  be  conceived  in  things 
corporeal,  which  are  in  a  conftant  viciffi- 
tude  of  generation  and  corruption,  and 
therefore  have  no  permanent  exiftence. 
But  in  things  intellectual,  fuch  as  the  The- 
orems of  fcience,  it  is  eafily  conceived ;  for 
there  what  proceeds  from  the  caufe  is  coe- 
val with  the  caufe,  and  both  are  eternal. 
Thus  the  corrollary  of  any  propofition, 
though  derived  from  the  propofition  as  its 
caufe,  is  as  much  an  eternal  truth  as  the 
propofition.  Laftly^  From  Ariftotle  we 
learn,  that,  as  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
fo  fhe  leaves  nothing  undone  that  is  proper 
to  be  done.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  look 
for  the  final  caufes  of  every  thing,  which 
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are  rejected  by  our  modern  Naturalifts  as 
improper  to  be  inquired  into,  but,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which,  we  cannot  have 
that  idea  we  ought  to  have  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God  ;  which  to  know,  is 
the  chief  end  of  philofophy. 

And  not  only  have  we  no  philofophy  of 
Nature,  but,  as  often  as  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  philofophife  upon  the  fubjecl,  we 
have  fallen  into  grofs  errors,  tending  di- 
rectly to  Materialifm  and  Atheifm.  This, 
I  think,  I  have  fhown  to  be  the  cafe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  (not  to  men- 
tion any  other)  concerning  motion^  the 
grand  agent  in  all  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, and  which  if  we  fuppofe  to  go  on 
without  mind,  by  a  vis  infita^  or  power 
effential  to  matter^  there  is  an  end  of 
Theifm  *. 

Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have 
DO  philofophy  of  Nature  ;  fo  that,  if  we 


*  See  a  diflertation  on  the  Newtonian  Philofophy, 
annexed  to  vol.  r.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf. ;  alfo  the  five 
laft  chapters  of  vol.  2.  of  that  work,  and  the  firft  ap- 
pendix to  vol.  3. 
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have  a  mind  to  be  natural  philofophers, 
we  muft  ftudy  Ariftotle's  eight  books  of 
axpoa7g<s  <pi/<r*jca/,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Latin,  aufcultationes  phyjicae,  in  which  all 
the  general  principles  of  phyfics  are  laid 
down  and  all  the  proper  definitions  and 
divifions  are  given.  We  learn  there  what 
body  is,  which  is  the  fubjecl  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  that  it  conlifts  of  matter  and 
form,  matter  being  that  which  is  not  ap- 
prehended by  the  fenfe,  as  body  is,  but  in- 
to which  all  bodies  are  ultimately  refolva- 
ble,  not  into  the  four  elements  only,  be- 
yond which  our  philofophy  does  not  go. 
He  has  alfo  informed  us  in  thefe  books 
what  motion  is,  the  grand  agent  in  all  na- 
tural operations,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  no  man  can  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  philofopher.  And  yet  it  is  furpri- 
fmg,  that,  in  the  many  volumes  that  have 
been  written  in  modern  times,  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  a  definition  given  of  motion : 
And  all,  that  our  philofophers  at  prefent  feem 
to  know  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  change  of  place. 
But  this  is  only  telling  us  the  effect  of  mo- 
tion, not  what  Motion  is,  which  produces 
that  effect ;  and  befides  it  is  only  the  efr 
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feet  of  one  kind  of  Motion.    This  appears 
to  me  the  more  furprifing,  that  the  only 
thing,  we  have  like  fcience  in  our  natural 
philofophy,  is  meafuring  and  computing 
Motion,  and  demonftrating  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  carried  on.     Now  it  muft  ap- 
pear very  ftrange  that  we  mould  nor  know 
what  this  fubject  of  fo  much  fcience  is.   In 
thefe  books,  too,  Ariftotle  examines  feve- 
ral  curious  queftions,  as,  Whether  Motion 
be  eternal  ?  or,  in  other  words,  Whether 
the  material  world  is  not  the  eternal  pro- 
duction of  an  eternal  caufe;  alfo,  Whether 
there  be  not  of  neceflity  a  firft  mover  ? 
What  time  is  ?  Whether  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  vacuum  ?  and  feveral  other  que- 
ftions of  great  importance  and  curiofity : 
And  his  Phyfics  conclude  with  fome  ob- 
fervations   upon   the  nature   of  the   firft 
Mover,  which  are  a  pioper  conclufion  of 
his   Phyfics,  and  likewife   a  proper  tran- 
fition  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  in  the  or- 
der of  teaching  follow  his  Phyfics,   and 
from  thence  have  their  name. 

All  thefe  are  queftions  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  facts  or  experiments,  by 
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computation  and  calculation,  which  make 
the  whole  of  our  prefent  philofophy  of  na- 
ture ;  and  yet,  I  think,  no  man  will  deny, 
that  they  are  neceflary  to  be  known  by  e- 
very  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  natural 
philofopher. 

As  to  fads  of  Natural  Hiftory,  neither 
are  thefe  wanting  in  Ariftotle  ;  for,  befides 
the  fads  mentioned  in  different  parts  of 
his  works  upon  Nature,  which  are  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  there  is  a 
great  work  of  his  entirely  upon  the  fubjecl: 
of  natural  hiftory  ;  I  mean  his  hiftory  of 
Animals,  which,  I  think,  is  the  moft  valu- 
able part  of  natural  hiftory,  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  hiftory  of  minerals  or  vege- 
tables, and  tending  more  than  any  thing 
here  on  earth,  to  fhow  the  wifuom  and 
goodneis  of  God,  in  directing  animals,  of 
fo  many  different  fpecies,  by  that  principle 
in  them  we  call  inftinct,  to  do  unerringly 
what  tends  to  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies* 
This  hiftory  he  was  enabled  by  his  pupil, 
Alexander,  to  make  very  compleat ;  and  I 

VOL.  V.  3  B 
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doubt  whether  we  have  yet,   with  all  our 
boafted  difcoveries,  any  thing  of  the  kind 
more  compleat  j  and  I  am  fure  we  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind  better  arranged  and  di- 
gefted.     But  he  has  not,  like  the  moderns, 
confounded  the  hiftory  of  Nature  with  the 
philofophy  of  Nature,  but  treated  of  them 
in  different  works; — of  the  Hiftory,  in  the 
work  juft  mentioned,   and  of  the  Philofo- 
phy, in  his  ttxpoac-g*$  (pucwa/,  where  we  have 
only  fads   mentioned  that  were  necelTary 
for  the  argument.    I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  fchoolmen  were   not  miftaken,  when 
they  faid,  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  Ari- 
ftotle  was  cfa///.orio$,  that  \^fomething  more 
than  man.     Plato,  they  faid,  was  GgJos,   or 
divine,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  The- 
ology which  he  brought  from  Egypt  with 
him,  and  which,   as  it  contains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity*  is  the  reafon  why  St 
Auguftine  fays,  as  I  have  obferved,  p.  345. 
that  his  philofophy  is  very  little  different 
from  the  Chriftian  Theology,  and  why  Cel- 
fus,  the  antagonift  of  Origen,  maintains  that 
Jefus  Chrift  muft  have  read  the  works  of  Pla- 
to*.   And  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  which,  I  am 

*  St  Auguft.  torn.    i.  p.  748.  ct  750.;  torn.  2. 
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perfuaded,  came  from  the  fame  country,  and 
appears  to  hare  been  the  doctrine  alfo  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  I  hold  to  be  alfo  a  part  of  the 
Theology  of  Plato,  and  very  much  connect- 
ed with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  I 
think,  I  fhall  be  able  to  (how  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  philofophical  works,  that  with 
which  he  concludes  his  philofophy, — his 
Metaphyfics ;  upon  which  I  fhall  be  very 
fhort  here,  as  1  have  treated  of  them  fo 
fully  in  no  lefs  than  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to. 

The  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  is  the  fcience 
of  Principles,  which  explains  and  demon- 
ftrates,  not  only  its  own  principles,  but  the 

p.  58.  et  337. ;  torn.  3.  p.  36.  of  the  BenedicYme  edi- 
tion ;  and  Origen  contra  Celfum  lib.  6.  See  concern- 
ing the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  2.  where  it  is  (hown, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  belief  of  the  philofophers  of 
Egypt,  but  of  all  the  Greek  philofophers  of  later  times, 
and  of  the  Stoics  in  more  antient  times,  as  appears 
from  a  pafTage  of  Seneca,  quoted  in  p.  339.  of  this 
volume,  where  I  have  fhown  that  it  is  at  this  day  a 
doctrine  of  the  Bramins  in  India. 
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principles  of  all  other  fciences.  It  is  there- 
fore very  properly  called  the  frft  philofo- 
phy, and  is  dignified  by  Ariftotle  with  the 
name  of  2ocp/a;  whereas  to  the  other  bran- 
ches of  philofophy  he  gives  only  the  com- 
mon name  of  Philofophy. 

Every  particular  fcience  has  certain 
bounds  and  limits,  beyond  which  it  does 
not  go.  It  can  demonftrate  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  fcience  from  the  principles 
of  the  fcience  itfelf :  But  to  demonftrate  thefe 
principles  would  be  to  go  out  of  the  fcience ; 
and  all  fciences  by  that  means  would  be 
run  up  to  a  fcicnce  more  general  and  per- 
fectly different  from  the  particular  fcience. 
It  was  therefore  very  proper  that  a  fcience 
jfhould  be  fet  apart  for  demonftrating  the 
principles  of  all  fciences;  and  that  fcience 
is  MetaphyficS)  which,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  fcience  of  fciences. 

The  ftrongeft  example  of  this,  geome- 
try affords ;  which  I  infift  the  more  upon, 
that,  I  think,  it  is  the  only  thing  deferving 
the  name  of  fcience  now  left  among  us  fince 
we  have  loft  the  antient  philofophy.  We 
liave,  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  an  ex- 
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cellent  fyftem  by  an  ancient  geometer,  Eu- 
clid. In  thefe  elements  we  fhould  expect 
to  find  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  fcience ; 
but  fo  far  from  that,  we  do  not  fo  much 
as  learn  from  Euclid  what  the  fubjecl  of 
Geometry  is;  for  he  has  not  told  UB  that  it 
is  magnitude,  neither  has  he  let  us  know 
what  the  higher  genus  is,  viz.  quantity :  So 
that  for  any  thing  we  learn  from  him,  we 
are  not  able  to  diftinguifti  the  fubject  of 
geometry,  which  is  quantity  continuous,  or 
magnitude  from  the  lubjecl:  of  Number, 
which  is  quantity  defcrete\  and,  confequent- 
ly,  we  are  not  able  to  diftinguifh  accurate- 
ly and  fcientifically  from  one  another 
the  two  fciences  of  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, of  both  which  Euclid  has  treated. 
Even  where  he  has  defined  things,  his  defi- 
nitions are  not  intelligible  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  firft  philofophv  ;  fuch 
are  his  definitions  of  a  Point,  a  Line,  and 
a  Superficies :  And  fome  things  he  has  not 
at  all  defined,  though  he  fpeaks  of  them 
fo  much,  fuch  as  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth.  All  this  I  have  explained  at  more 
length  in  the  firft  volume  of  Antient  Me- 
taphyfics,  book  5.  chap.  8.  to  which  I  re- 
fer. Nor  do  I  blame  Euclid  for  not  ex- 
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plaining  thefe  things  philofophically,  but 
referring  us  to  common  fenfe  and  obferva- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  praife  him  for 
not  running  his  fcience  up  to  Metaphyfics, 
and  fo  confounding  it  with  another  fcience 
quite  different. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  firft  fcience 
which  Ariftotle  treats  of,  and  which  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  fcience, 
namely,  Logic,  or  the  Science  of  what 
fcience  and  demonflration  is.  That  there 
can  be  no  demonftration  or  fcience  of  any 
kind  without  definition,  every  man,  who 
has  learned  any  fcience,  though  it  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, muft  know.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  compleat  definition,  un- 
lefs  we  can  go  up  to  the  higheft  genus, 
that  is,  to  the  Category.  As  in  the  exam- 
ple I  have  given  from  geometry,  though  I 
know  that  the  fubject  of  geometry  is  mag- 
nitude^ unlefs  I  can  afcend  to  the  category 
of  quantity,  and  can  difcover  that  magnitude 
ia  a  fpecies  of  quantity,  I  cannot  perfectly 
know  what  magnitude  is.  The  fame  is 
the  cafe  of  the  definition  of  Man  ;  if  I  know 
only  that  he  is  an  animal,  and  cannot  af- 
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cend  from  animal  to  the  category  of  fub- 
Jlance^  I  do  not  know  perfectly  what  Man 
is.  But  thefe  higher  genera  are  not  the 
fubjeft  of  any  particular  fcience  ;  and 
therefore  Ariftotle,  though  he  has  thought 
it  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  his  Logic,  in 
which  he  was  to  treat  of  Demonftration,  to 
give  a  fhort  account  of  the  Catagories,  he 
has  thought  proper  to  explain  them  more 
fully  in  his  Metaphyfics. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  Natural  Philo- 
fophy.  Body  is  the  fubjecl  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  But  the  natural  philofopher  does 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  explain  to  us  what 
body  is,  any  more  than  Euclid  thinks  it  ne- 
ceflary to  tell  us  what  the  fubject  of  geo- 
metry is,  viz.  magnitude.  Both  the  phi- 
lofopher and  geometer  refer  us  to  com- 
mon fenfe  and  obfervation  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things.  The  natural  philo- 
fopher indeed  tells  us,  that  all  bodies  are 
compofed  of  matter  and  form,  which  are 
therefore  the  elements  of  that  fcience.  But 
we  are  not  much  the  wifer  for  that,  unlefs 
he  had  informed  us  what  matter  and  what 
form  was ;  but  for  this  we  are  referred  to 
the  firft  philofophy,  which,  as  it  follows, 
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in  Ariftotle's  order  of  teaching,  immediate- 
ly after  Phyfics,  is  called  Metaphyfics,  and 
is  very  properly  placed  after  all  the  fciences 
of  which  Ariftotle  treats,  and  made  the 
conclufion  of  his  whole  philofophy. 

Of  Metaphyfics  Theology  is  a  part,  and 
the  fublimeft  part,  being  the  fummit  of  all 
philofophy,  which  exalts  us  above  all  things 
on  this  earth  and  all  things  vifible,  and 
brings  us  as  near,  as  we  can  come  in  this 
(late  of  our  exiftence,  to  that  Being  who  is 
above  all  Beings,  and  even  Being  itfelf  *,  and 
of  whom  we  can  have  no  conception  but  by 
his  attributes  of  all-  'wife  and  all-powerful, 
and  particularly  all-good,  by  which  epi- 
thet Plato  dc-figns  him,  calling  him  the 
TO  ayaftov,  or  the  Good.  From  him  have 
proceeded  all  things  that  exift,  and  from  all 
eternity ;  for  with  him  there  is  no  order 
of  time,  or  firft  and  laft  ;  but  there  is  an 
order  of  dignity  and  preference,  which 
muft  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  all  things  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divinity,  indifcriminately 


*  This  is  the  meaning  of  Wsg«t/s-<e?,  the  epithet 
which  Plato  gives  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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and  promifcuoufly,  without  rank  or  fub- 
ordination.  There  is  therefore  a  regular 
proceffion  from  the  Supreme  Deity ;  frft, 
of  Intelligence,  by  which  all  things  are 
made,  and  without  which,  as  our  Scripture 
tells  us,  nothing,  that  is  made,  was  made  ; 
next)  Of  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Animation, 
without  which  Creation  would  have  been 
altogether  an  inanimate  mafs. — From  thefe 
two  principles  proceed  all  the  Intelligence, 
and  all  the  life  and  action  in  the  univerfe. 

This  is  the  Theology  of  Plato,  fo  con- 
formable, as  I  have  obferved,  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  Theology.  That  Plato  learned  it  in 
Egypt,  I  have  little  doubt ;  but,  whether 
it  was  revealed  there,  as  it  certainly  was 
to  the  Apoftles,  or  whether  the  priefts  did 
not  difcover  it  as  a  truth  of  philofophy, 
which  I  think  it  is,  it  would  be  improper 
here  to  inquire. 

But,  though  the  Theology  of  Ariftotle 
be  not  fo  fublime  or  fo  cornprehenfive  as 
that  of  Plato,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
pure  fyftem  of  Theifm  ;  for  he  has  demon- 

VOL,  V.  3  C 
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ftrated,  that  there  muft  be  a  firft  mover9 
who  is  the  Author  of  motion^  by  which 
all  the  bufmefs  of  Nature  and  the  material 
world  is  carried  on.  This  Being  is  eternal, 
immaterial',  indivifible,  immoveable  him- 
felf, though  the  caufe  of  all  the  motion  in 
the  univerfe  ; 

Stabilifque  manens,  dat  cunfta  moveri, 

as  Boethius,  De  Confolatlone  Philofophicat 
has  well  exprefled  it.  He  proves  alfo  that 
this  Being  is  one,  and  not  many  ;  fo  that 
we  have  in  Ariftotle  that  moft  important 
article  of  our  faith  eftablifhed,  that  there 
is  but  on?  God.  This  Being  he  defcribes  as 
moft  perfectly  happy  in  himfelf,  and  per- 
petually fo,  without  change,  or  ihadow  of 
change  ;  for  he  is  pure  intelligence,  ener- 
gizing upon  objects  of  intelligence,  which 
are  all  vfciihin  himfelf:  Whereas  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  our  intelligence,  and 
that  of  inferior  minds,  operate,  are  all  from 
without,  and  brought  into  the  human  mind 
by  a  tedious  and  difficult  procefs,  well 
known  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind  *.  In  fhort, 

*  See  Art/lot.  Metaph.  lib,   1 4* cap.  7.5  and  the 
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according  to  Ariftotle,  the  happinefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being  confifts  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  intellectual  world  which  is 
within  himfelf.  And  what,  according  to 
this  philofophy,  makes  man  the  happieft, 
and  brings  him  the  neareft,  that  is  poffible 
in  this  life,  to  the  Deity,  is  a  life  of  theory 
and  contemplation,  by  which  he  enjoys  as 
much  of  the  contemplation  of  that  intel- 
lectual world  as  his  faculties  can  attain  to 
in  this  life  ;  and  when  in  another  life  his 
faculties  are  enlarged,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  more  of  that  world,  then  he 
is  faid  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  *. 


Nicomacheia,  lib.  10.  cap.  8.     See  alfo  the  laft  chapters 
of  his  Phyftcs. 

*  Ariftotle,  in  defcribing  this  contemplative  or 
theoretical  life,  as  he  calls  it,  makes  a  diftin&ion  be- 
twixt the  Not;?,  or  Intelligence,  the  NOJJTOV,  or  thefub- 
jecJ  upon  which  Intelligence  operates,  and  the  No>j<r<«, 
or  the  aflual  operation  or  energy  of  the  Nans  upon  thefe 
fubjecJs.  (See  the  laft  chapter  of  his  Metaphyfics.) 
All  thefe  three  are  at  once  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  for 
there  is  there  no  %vv*fus  j  but  all  is  mp«/s«*.  And  the 
fubje&s  of  that  m^/ttx  are,  as  I  have  faid,  all  within 
the  Divine  mind ;  whereas  in  the  human  mind  they 
are  all  three  diftinft  j  for,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  there  is 
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So  far,  therefore,  I  think  the  Theology 
of  Ariftotle  is  irreprehenfible  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  deficient  in  feveral  capi- 
tal points  :  The  firft  is,  that  I  do  not  find 
in  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  Ariftotle 
(for  I  hold  the  tieatife  de  Mundo  not  to  be 
his)  the  Providence  of  God,  extending 
both  over  the  natural  world  and  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  aflerted  :  And  all,  I  can  learn 


our  Nan?,  which  is  no  more  than  Intelligence  i»  &/»«- 
pnt  or  potentially.  But  this  power  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  in  our  prefent  ftate  always  actually  exerted.  The 
Nejja-/?,  therefore,  which  is  the  energy  of  N»t/s,  we  can- 
not always  enjoy ;  and  the  objects  of  the  N»t/s  we  have 
to  feek,  as  I  have  obferved,  from  abroad  ;  and  when 
in  that  way  we  have  brought  them  into  our  minds, 
they  are  not  always  prefent  there  ;  and  fometimes  can- 
not be  brought  to  us  by  recollection,  being  loft  by  ob- 
livion. And  even  when  we  have  them  in  our  minds, 
we  muft  compare  them  together  by  that  operation  of 
our  mind  which  is  called  A/«»»<«,  without  which  ope- 
ration we  can  have  no  fcience  nor  knowledge  of  any 
value.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  fuch  diftindtions,  which 
to  many  of  my  readers  will,  I  know,  appear  very  frivo- 
lous, that  Ariltotle  has  enabled  us  to  rife  as  much  as 
our  faculties  will  permit,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
firft  Being,  and  to  diftinguilh  betwixt  his  Intelligence 
and  our  own,  and  confequently  betwixt  the  happinefs 
which  he  enjoys  and  that  which  the  greateft  philofo- 
pher,  and  moft  perfect  man  among  us,  can  enjoy. 
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concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  from  Ari- 
ftotle, is,  that  he  has  fet  this  machine  of 
the  Univerfe  a-going,  and  continues  to 
move  it ;  for  I  do  not  underftand  that  he 
maintains,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does,  that 
body  once  fet  in  motion  goes  on  of  itfelf 
by  a  vis  infita.  But  I  cannot  find  in  Ari- 
ftotle that  he  does  any  thing  elie  befides 
moving  the  firft  fphere,  or  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  upon  which  all  the  other  move- 
ments in  the  material  world,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  depend.  The  God,  therefore, 
of  Ariftotle,  as  he  has  defcribed  him  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  loth  book  of  the  Nico- 
macbeia,  is  little  better  than  a  theoretic  phi- 
lofopher  of  the  moft  exalted  kind  :  For  he 
has  there  faid,  towards  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, in  exprefs  words,  that  the  Deity  does 
not  at  all  act  or  operate,  fo  that  his  whole 
life  confifts  of  Theory  and  Contempla- 
tion *.  And  there  is  a  paflage  in  his  Me- 

*  After  enumerating  the  feveral  active  virtues  of 
men,  fuch  as  Juftice,  Bravery,  and  Temperance,  and 
fhowing  that  it  is  impoffible  that  God  can  praflife  any 
of  thefe,  and  yet  that  he  does  not  fleep  like  Endymc- 
on,  he  adds  :  T*  Js  £«"*•<  rov  vexr-rHt  K$yot)u,i*y,  (tn  Jf 
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taphyfics,  lib.  14.  cap.  7.  where  he  makes 
the  only  difference  betwixt  the  Supreme 
Being  and  fuch  a  Philofopher  to  be,  that 
the  Deity  always  enjoys  fuch  a  con- 
templative life  ;  whereas  the  Philofopher 
CT-  only  enjoy  it  at  times.  He  adds,  in- 
deed, further  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  his 
enjoyment  of  this  contemplative  life  is  not 
on^y  more  conftant  than  ours,  but  greater ; 
becaufe,  no  doubt,  the  fubjects  of  his  con- 
templation are  much  higher.  The  God, 
therefore,  of  Ariftotle,  if  we  except  the 
bufinefs  of  moving,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  Epicurean  God,  who  is  wrapt  up  in 
the  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  without  taking 
any  concern  about  human  affairs  ;  for  fo 
Lucretius  'has  defcribed  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  : 

Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  noftri. 

And  again, 

• 

Semota  a  rebus  noftris,  fejun&aque  longe. 


T6V     TTOttiV,      Tl 
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If  Ariftotle  had  fuppofed,  that  from  the 
firft  Being  there  had  proceeded  other  Be- 
ings, who  had  the  care  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  I  ftiould  have  thought  his 
Theifm  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  others, 
an  excellent  fyftem.  But  I  cannot  difco- 
ver  in  his  writings,  that  he  thought  there 
was  any  other  intelligence  in  the  univerfe, 
except  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  our  In- 
telligence, and  thofe  Intelligences,  which 
he  fuppofes  animate  the  Celeftial  Bodies, 
but  which  do  not  appear,  from  any  thing 
he  fays,  to  take  any  concern  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  nor  indeed  in  the  material 
world,  farther  than  to  communicate  Mo- 
tion to  it.  And,  in  the  end  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  I4th  book  of  Metaphyfics, 
he  fays  very  plainly,  more  plainly  than  I 
fhould  have  fuppofed,  that  all  the  popular 
Gods,  who,  appearing  in  different  fhapes, 
were  fuppofed  to  fuperintend  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  and  the  affairs  of  men, 
were  no  better  than  mere  fictions  invent- 
ed for  political  purpofes  *,  and  that  all 


*  This  makes  me  not  wonder,  that  it  was  intended 
to  indift  him  for  impiety ;  which  made  him  leave  A- 
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that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antient 
times  upon  this  fubjeft  is,  that  the  firft 
Suhftances,  by  which  he  means  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  Minds  inhabiting  the 
ftars,  are  Gods.  But  thcfe  later  fictions 
of  Deities  he  feems  to  think  not  even 
ufeful  for  the  purpofe  intended  by  them  ; 
and  accordingly  in  his  books  of  Polity 
he  has  faid  very  little  of  religion,  only 
mentioning  it  twice,  as  I  remember,  but 
without  faying  any  thing  more  of  it  than 
that  there  fhould  be  priefts  in  a  ftate,  and 
that  a  tyrant,  in  order  to  preferve  his  au- 
thority, ought  to  appear  to  be  religious. 
How  different  in  this  refpect  the  Polity  of 


thens,  and  retire  to  Chalets,  becaufe  he  faid  he  would 
not  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Athenians  of  finning 
twice  againft  philofophy,  referring  to  their  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  But  Socrates  never  profeu^ed  to  dif- 
believe  the  popular  religion  :  He,  on  the  contrary, 
praclifed  all  the  duties  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to  all 
his  followers  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  philofopher, 
whatever  his  private  opinion  may  be,  is  entitled  to  fay 
any  thing  againft  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  par- 
ticularly againft  that  fundamental  article  of  the  religion 
of  all  countries, — the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his 
works,  and  particularly  the  actions  of  men, 
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Plato  is  from  that  of  Ariftotle,  is  needlefs 
to  obferve. 

Another  great  defeat,  I  find  in  the  The- 
ology of  Ariftotle,  is,  that,  though  he  ac- 
counts for  the  movements  of  the  material 
world,  he  gives  no  account  of  its  produc- 
tion. This  it  was  the  more  neceflary  he 
fhould  have  done,  that  he  makes  the  ma- 
terial world, fuch  as  we  fee  it,  to  be  eternal; 
fo  that  according  to  his  philofophy,  it  is 
coeternal  with  the  firft  Being.  That  this 
may  be  confidently  with  the  principles  of 
genuine  Theifm,  I  think,  is  evident,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  material  world  has  an  ex- 
iftence  dependent  upon  the  firft  Caufe,  and 
is  a  production  from  all  eternity  of  that 
caufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  that 
the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity  is  a  Pro- 
duction of  the  firft  *.  But  Ariftotle  does 
not  fay  any  where,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
it  has  fuch  an  exiftence;  and  if  fo,  we  muft 
confider  the  Sovereign  Artift  to  be  like  a 

*  See  what  more  I  have  faid  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
du&ion,  p.  384.  and  385. 

VOL.  V.  3D 
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human  artift,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
works  he  makes,  but  -not  of  the  materials 
of  thefe  works,  which  are  furnimed  him 
by  Nature:  Whereas  genuine  Theology 
teaches  us,  that  all  things  are  originally  from 
God,  and  the  Matter  as  well  as  the  Form  of 
this  Univerfe ;  fo  that  he  is  not  only  the  firft 
Mover,  but  in  every  refpect  the  firft  Caufe  of 
all  things  in  the  Univerfe.  And  what  fur- 
prifes  me  very  much  is,  that  Ariftotle  not  on- 
ly does  not  derive  Body  from  this  firft  Caufe, 
but  not  even  Mind,  neither  the  Intellec- 
tual Mind,  nor  the  Animal,  nor  the  Vege- 
table, not  even  that  Mind,  which,  accor- 
ding to  his  philofophy,  animates  the  fub- 
ftances  commonly  called  inanimate,  and  is 
what  he  calls  Nature,  producing  all  the 
movements  of  thofe  bodies.  Now,  though 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
from  an  incorporeal  fubftance  a  corporeal 
{hould  be  produced  ;  yet  there  can  be  none, 
.1  think,  in  conceiving  the  emanation  or  pro- 
ceffion  of  one  mind  from  another;  a  thing 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  happens  daily  in 
the  common  generation  of  animals. 

Another  great  defeft,  I  obferve  in  the 
Theology  of  Ariftotle,  is,  that,  though  he 
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makes  God  the  firft  Mover,   and   confe- 
quently  the  Source  of  all  order  and  beau- 
ty in  the  Univerfe,  yet  he  gives  no  ac- 
count at  all,   how  it  is  pofiible  to  conceive 
that   an   immaterial    Being   fhould   move 
Matter  or  Body  without  mixing  with  it. 
The  way  that  Body  moves  Body  is  by 
Pulfion,  Trufion,  or  Drawing.     Now  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive   that  Mind  fhould 
move  Body  in  that  way,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  except  by  animating  it,  that  is,  mix- 
ing and   being  incorporated  with  it ;  and 
accordingly   it  is  in  that  way  that  we  our- 
felves  and  all  other  animals  are  moved  by 
Mind.     Now,   if  the   material  world  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  Supreme   Being  in  that 
way,  he  muft  of  neceflity  mix  with  it,  and 
be  moved  along  with  it,  as  Ariftotle  con- 
fefies  that  our  Minds  are  moved  along  with 
our  Bodies  :  Whereas  he  maintains  in  ex- 
prefs   terms,   that   the  Supreme   Being  is 
entirely  feparated   from  all  matter.     This 
is  a  difficulty  of  which,'   as  Simplicius   in- 
forms  us   in  his  Commentary  on  the  Phy- 
fics,  p.  320.  Eudemus,  a  Peripatetic  Philo- 
fopher  of  later  times,  who   is   very  often 
quoted  by  Simplicius  with  great  applaufe, 
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was  fenfible  ;  for  he  ftates  it  very  clearly, 
but  gives  no  anfwer  to  it,  except  that  the 
firft  Caufe  moves,  not  as  Body  moves  Bo- 
dy, being  firft  moved  itfelf,  but  is  perfect- 
ly at  reft.     But  this  is  no  more  than  re- 
peating the  doubt  and   difficulty  without 
folving  it ;  for  the  queftion  recurs,  how 
it  is  poflible  to  conceive  Mind,  fupieme  or 
fubordinate,  moving   Body,  without  ani- 
mating it  and  being  moved  along  with  it. 
Now  Ariftotle  maintains,  that  the  Supreme 
Mind  is  not  only  immaterial,  but  i  in  move- 
able  and  unchangeable  in  every  refpect. 
The  only  folution,  therefore,  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  that  the  Supreme  Mind  moves 
Bodies,  not   immediately,   but  by  the  in- 
tervention of  other  Minds,  fuch  as  the  A- 
nimal,  the  Vegetable,  and   that  which   I 
call  the  Elemental  Mind,   and  which  Ari- 
ftotle calls  Nature. 

The  laft  defect  I  obferve  in  Ariftotle's 
Theology,  is,  that  he  makes  the  Supreme 
Being  to  move  only  the  grand  fphere  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  xvhich,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle's phiioiophy,  was  the  boundary  of 
the  Univerfe,  and  inclofed  every  thing 
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therein  contained.  Now  this  fphere,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle,  is  only  moved  imme- 
diately by  the  firft  Mover  ;  and  all  the  o- 
ther  bodies  in  this  Univerfe,  and  particu- 
larly the  planets,  have  motion  communi- 
cated to  them  from  this  great  circles  which 
by  its  conftant  rotation  moves  them.  Now, 
how  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that  this  mo- 
tion fhould  produce  all  the  other  motions 
of  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  fo  various  and 
different  from  one  another  ?  And  particu- 
larly* how  can  he  from  thence  account 
for  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  different 
orbits  and  different  times. 

The  Theology  of  Plato  and  of  our  Sa- 
cred Books  is  liable  to  no  fuch  objections. 
According  to  Plato,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
above  all  things,  even  Intelligence  and  Be- 
ing itfelf ;  for  he  is  Wepoiunos,  as  he  ex- 
prefles  it ;  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  of 
him,  but  that  he  is  fupremely  Good.  Plato 
is  therefore  very  far  from  degrading  him 
to  a  mechanic,  by  employing  him  to  move 
any  Body,  even  that  which  Ariftotle  fup- 
pofes  to  inclofe  the  Univerfe.  But  from 
this  great  and  incomprehenfible  Being,  he 
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derives  other  Beings  which  we  can  com- 
prehend, and  particularly  the  two  grand 
principles  ;  firjl^  Intelligence,  by  which  all 
things  are  made  and  arranged  in  the  way 
we  fee  them;  aud9/econdfy,  Life  or  Anima- 
tion, by  which  every  thing  in  Nature  is 
moved  :  And  this  is  not  only  the  doctrine 
of  Plato,  but  that  of  our  Sacred  Books. 
Thefe  two  great  principles  are  not  only 
immaterial,  but  entirely  feparated  from  all 
matter,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Being  from 
whom  they  proceed.     But  from  them  are 
derived  all  the  feveral  Intelligences  in  the 
Univerfe,    and   all    thofe    various    minds 
which  give  animation  and  motion  to  the 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  all  fubftances 
of  every  kind*  which  we  fee  in  motion, 
and  by  which   the  bufmefs  of  Nature  is 
carried  on. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  more  furprifing,  that 
Ariftotle  mould  not  have  adopted  this  phi- 
lofophy  of  his  mafter  Plato,  as  he  every 
where,  in  his  Phyfics,  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  life  and  animation 
not  only  in  animals  and  vegetables,  but  in 
all  natural  fubftances,  and  which  he  holds 
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to  be  fo  eflential  to  the  conftitution  of  e- 
very  natural  body,  that  he  calls  it,  as  I  have 
obferved*,  Nature  itfelf^  and  makes  it  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  motion  of  all  bodies 
here  below.  By  thefe  principles  in  the  feveral 
bodies,  guided  and  conducted  by  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  (or  rather  by  the  two  Divine 
Beings  above  mentioned,  which  I  confider 
as  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  being  of  the 
fame  nature  and  fubflance),  is  all  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  Nature  carried  on  with  that  order 
and  regularity,  which  even  to  a  common 
obferver  muft  appear  moft  wonderful.  This 
order  and  regularity,  by  which  every  thing 
is  conducted  in  the  bed  manner  poflible,  is 
every  where  acknowledged  by  Ariftotle, 
and  particularly  in  the  7th  and  gth  chap- 
ters of  his  Metaphyfics.  And  it  is  a  maxim 
of  his,  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
nor  omits  any  thing  that  is  neceflary  to 
be  done  :  And  he  fays,  that,  if  we  can 
difcover  what  is  neceflary  or  proper  to 
be  done  in  any  inftance,  we  are  fure  that 
Nature  has  done  it.  Ariftotle,  therefore, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  refpe&s,  is  a 
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genuine  Theift.  And  the  only  fault  we 
can  find  with  his  Theology,  with  regard 
to  the  natural  world,  is,  that  he  does 
not  fufficiently  explain  how  it  is  produ- 
ced ;  and,  as  to  the  moral  world,  I  think 
his  philofophy  is  alfo  defective  in.  this 
refped,  that  he  does  not  fuppofe  that 
the  affairs  of  men  are  fuperintended  by 
Intelligences  fuperior  to  man,  but  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  grand  principle  of  Intelli- 
gence, who  has  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  particular  nations,  and  even  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  and  which  therefore 
were  worfhipped  by  the  antients  as  Gods  ; 
but  in  thefe  Gods,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
paflage  above  quoted,  that  Ariftotle  did 
not  believe.  And  yet,  if  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing be  fuch  a  God  as  Ariftotle  has  defcri- 
bed  him  to  be,  wholly  employed  in  the 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  himfelf, 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  Providence  with  refpedl:  to  the  moral 
world,  but  the  affairs  of  men  mud  go  on 
without  any  fuperintendence  or  direction 
of  fuperior  powers. 

Thefe  are  my  objections  to  the  Theo- 
logy of  Ariftotle,  to  which  I  ihould  be 
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glad  to  fee  a  good  anfwer  by  any  man 
more  learned  in  his  philofophy  than  I  am, 
as  I  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  him  as  a 
philofopher,  and  indeed  it  is  from  him 
chiefly  that  I  have  learned  what  I  know 
of  philofophy.  I  have  read  a  book  very 
rare,  and  known  to  very  few,  written  by 
one  who  calls  himfelf  Fortunius  Licetus, 
a  Genoefe,  printed  in  the  year  1645,  en- 
titled, DC  Pietate  Ariftotelis  erga  Deum 
et  Homines.  But,  though  he  has  fatisfied 
me  perfectly  as  to  many  objections  made 
to  the  Piety  of  Ariftotle,  yet  he  has  not 
anfwered,  at  lead  to  my  fatisfaction,  thofe 
I  have  ftated.  The  reft  of  the  Metaphy- 
fics,  in  which  he  explains  the  principles  of 
all  things  and  of  all  fciences,  I  approve  of 
extremely  ;  and  I  maintain  that  no  man 
can  perfectly  underftand  the  principles  of 
any  fcience  without  ftudying  the  Meta- 
phyfics  of  Ariftotle.  His  fyftem  of  Logic 
is  the  greateft  work  of  fcience  that  ever 
was  performed  by  one  man,  if  it  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  not  rather,  as  I  think 
it  is,  the  work  of  a  fuccefiion  of  men  for 
many  ages  in  the  parent  country  of  fcience, 
VOL.  V.  3  E 
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I  mean  Egypt.  As  we  cannot,  without 
the  ftudy  of  the  Metaphyfics,  underftand 
the  principles  of  any  one  fcience,  fo  we 
cannot  otherwife,  than  by  the  ftudy  of  his 
Logic,  know  even  what  fcience  is.  His 
fyftem  of  Morals  is  the  beft  in  theory,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  practicable  that 
ever  was  written,  and,  1  think,  1  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  that  ever  will  be  written.  In 
his  books  upon  Phyfics,  and  no  where  elfe, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  contained  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  natural  philofophy,  which 
is  there  made  a  fcience  of,  but  not  in  any 
modern  books  upon  the  fubject.  And,  as 
to  facl;s  of  natural  hiftory,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  in  his  time,  they  are  very 
fully  and  accurately  recorded,  particularly 
in  his  hiftory  of  animals.  His  writings, 
too,  upon  the  popular  arts  of  poetry  and 
rhetoric,  are  as  excellent  of  the  kind  as 
what  he  has  written  upon  philofophy.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  if  1  had  not  read  the  Po- 
etics of  Ariftotle,  though  it  be  little  better 
than  a  mutilated  fragment,  I  fliould  not 
have  known  what  poetry  was,  but  fhould 
have  confounded  it,  as  moft  people  do,  with 
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verification,  fplendid  diction,  and  fine  fen- 
timents:  And,  notwithftanding  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  Rhetoric,  both  in  antient 
and  modern  times,  I  hefitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce that  Ariftotle's  three  books  upon  the 
fubject  are  the  beft  fyftem  of  the  art  extant. 
Whatever  defedt,  therefore,  or  errors  there 
may  be  in  his  Theology, in  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  to  be  fo  well  informed  as 
Plato  was,  who,  by  his  travels  into  Egypt, 
or  by  fome  Pythagorean  books  that  may 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  which  Ari- 
ftotle  never  faw,  did  certainly  learn  the 
Chriftian  Theology,  I  think  we  may  eafily 
pardon,  in  confideration  of  the  very  great 
merit  of  the  reft  of  his  philofophy,  and  of 
his  writings  upon  the  Arts.  And  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  have  been  more  full 
and  accurate  in  his  Theology,  if  he  had 
not  fpent  fo*much  time  and  thought  up- 
on his  difputations  with  Plato  concerning 
Ideas,  which  he  fays  Plato  made  the  prin- 
ciples of  Nature,  and  of  all  things  in  this  U- 
niverfe; — with  the  Pythagoreans  concern- 
ing Numbers,  which,  he  fays,  they  made 
the  principles  of  all  things; — and  with  Em- 
pedocles,  who,  he  fays*  made  Eriendfliip 
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and  Strife,  or  in  other  words,  contraries, 
the  caufes  of  all  things.  Ariftotle  is  accu- 
fed  by  his  own  Commentators,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved*,  of  having  mifreprefen- 
ted  the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  before 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
pleafure  of  refuting  them.  And,  indeed, 
however  much  I  may  admire  him  in  other 
refpedts,  I  cannot  praife  his  candour,  as 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  made  ufe  of 
a  work  of  Archytas,  the  Pythagorean,  up- 
on the  Categories,  and  did  little  more  than 
tranflate  it  from  Doric  into  Attic,  without 
fo  much  as  ever  mentioning  his  name  in 
any  part  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber. As  to  the  opinions  he  mentions  of 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Empedocles,  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  things,  if  they 
were  truly  fueh  as  he  has  reprefented  them, 
they  were  not  worth  refuting;  for  to  make 
fuch  things  the  principles  and  firft  caufes 
of  all  things,  is  glaringly  ahfurd.  Plato, 
no  doubt,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Ideas, 
which,  he  faid,  were  incorporeal  fubftan- 
ces,  from  whence  he  derived  all  the  feve- 

*  Page  45.  of  the  preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaph. 
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ral  corporeal  fubftances  upon  the  earth. 
But  he  certainly  believed  that  there  was  a 
higher  principle  in  Nature,  and  firft  Caufe, 
of  which  all  thefe  Ideas  were  a  procefiion 
or  emanation,  as  the  feveral  individuals 
were  from  them.  Now  it  is  impoflible  to 
imagine  that  he  conceived  the  firft  Caufe, 
or  the  two  grand  principles  which  he  de- 
rived from  that  Caufe,  to  be  mere  ideas. 
As  to  Pythagoras's  doctrine  of  Numbers,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  fpoke  in  parables, 
as  our  Saviour  chofe  to  do,  orfymbols^  as 
they  were  called;  which  were  underftood 
only  by  the  few  initiated  in  his  philofophy, 
but  by  the  many  were  thought  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  Number,  however,  is  one  of 
the  fymbols  that  I  think  eafily  to  be  under- 
ftood by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  arithmetic 
as  a  fcience,  the  firft  fcience  taught  in  Py- 
thagoras's  fchool,  and  who,  therefore,  muft 
have  known  the  power  of  Numbers.  Now 
it  is  impoffible  that  Pythagoras  could  be- 
lieve that  Numbers  were  the  efficient  caufe 
of  the  Univerfe  ;  far  lefs  could  he  believe 
that  they  were  the  material.  But  they  are 
truly  the  formal  caufe,  as  they  are  of  every 
thing  that  is  framed  and  conducted  by 
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order  and  method  :  And  I  think  Horace 
very  properly  applies  Numbers  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  regular  life,  where  he  fays, 

Et  vcrae  numerofque  modofque  edifcere  vitae. 

And  they  may  be  faid  alfo  to  be  the  final 
caufe  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Deity, 
that  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  fhould  be 
framed,  and  conducted  by  Number  and 
Meafure.  It  was  therefore  not  without 
reafon  that  the  Pythagoreans  faid, 

•  -    AgtlftU   Tt  X»>T*    l-Kitml. 

and  that  they  ufed  Numbers  for  the  fym- 
bols  of  all  things  divine  ;  as  they  are  the  I- 
deas  the  moft  abftraft  of  any  that  we  ufe, 
denoting  nothing  more  than  exiftence  and 
order ;  fo  that  nothing  could  typify  more 
properly  the  TO.  wi<&  orra.  And  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  that  all  things 
were  compofed  of  contrary  qualities,  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  things 
are  compounded  in  that  way,  and  that  the 
wifdom  of  the  Contriver  of  this  wonder- 
ful fyftem  appears  in  nothing  more  than 
in  joining  together  oppolite  qualities  of 
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things,  fo  as  to  make  them  all  contribute 
to  that  wonderful  rerum  concordia  difcors^ 
which  conftitutes  the  fyftem.  Nor  are  thefe 
oppofite  qualities  unfitly  exprefled  by  the 
words,  Love,  and  Averfion  or  Strife  ;  for, 
befides  the  common  phenomenon  of  the 
loadftone  and  iron,  Chemiftry  exhibits  to 
us  many  bodies  which  approach  to  one 
another,  by  what  they  call  Elective  At- 
traction, and  others  that  repel  one  ano- 
ther. But  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  belie- 
ved thofe  qualities  of  fubftances  to  be  the 
firft  caufes,  or  the  caufe  of  caufes,  as  Ari- 
ftotle  exprefles  it,  by  which  every  thing 
in  the  Univerfe  was  produced.  They  are 
caufes  to  be  fure  ;  but  they  are  only  the 
formal  caufes,  not  the  efficient,  any  more 
than  many  other  formal  caufes  of  things. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Ariftotle's  didactic 
writings,  it  muft,  1  think,  be  evident  to  e- 
very  body,  that  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per, if  not  ridiculous,  to  have  put  into  dia- 
logue his  fyftems  of  Logic,  Morals,  Phy- 
fics,  and  Metaphyfics.  The  Polity  of  Pla- 
to and  his  Laws  were  not,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  proper  fubjects  for  dialogue,  though 
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he  has  given  to  each  of  them  a  fable,  with- 
out which  dialogue  is  no  better  than  a  ca- 
techifm.  Even  what  Ariftotle  has  written 
upon  the  popular  arts  of  Poetry  and  Rhe- 
toric is  better,  I  think,  as  it  is,  in  the  plain 
didactic  ftile  ;  which,  in  my  opinion*  is  only 
proper  for  treating  fome  particular  points  of 
art  or  fcience,  but  not  for  a  fyftem  of  either. 

But,  though  Ariftotle  has  not,  like  Pla- 
to, joined  the  poet  with  the  philofopher, 
yet  he  has  done  what,  I  think,  anfwers  all 
the  purpofe  of  teaching,  without  introdu- 
cing converfation,  and  fpeakers  of  different 
characters  and  opinions  ;  for  he  has  ftated 
almoft  upon  every  fubject  the  opinions  of 
the  philofophers  that  lived  before  him  : 
And  his  method  is,  as  he  profefles,  to  ftate 
what  others  have  faid  upon  the  feveral  fub- 
jects  before  him,  and  then  to  try  what  he 
can  do  better.  Thefe  opinions,  as  I  have 
faid,  he  is  fufpected  not  to  have  ftated  fair- 
ly. But,  be  that  as  it  will,  he  refutes  them; 
then  he  delivers  his  own  opinion  ;  and, 
laftly,  he  ftates  and  anfwers  the  objections 
fo  that  opinion. 
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All  this  he  does  in  a  ftile  very  different 
in  his  different  works.    What  he  has  writ- 
ten upon  Poetry  is  in  a  ftile  very  plain  and 
clear,  except  where  the  text  is  defective 
or  corrupted,  which  it  is  in  fo  many  places, 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  little  better  than  a  mu- 
tilated fragment.     The  three  books  upon 
Rhetoric  are  in  the  fame  ftile  ;  and  they 
have  come  down  to  us  correct  and  entire  : 
And  both  they  and  the  Poetics,  I  think, 
are  perfect  models  of  the  didactic  ftile.     I 
fay  the  fame  of  his  treatifes  upon  Morals, 
and  of  his  books  upon  Polity.     His  books 
upon  Logic  are,  I  think,  as  clear  as  they4 
could  well  be  upon  a  fubject  altogether 
new,  and   unknown  to  his  countrymen  ; 
and  they  are  written  in  fuch   a  ftile,   that, 
I  am  perfuaded,   he   intended   that    they 
(hould  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  did  not 
attend  the  Lycaeum,   nor  had  not  heard 
his  lectures.    But  his  books  of  Phyfics  and 
Metaphyfics  are   in  a  ftile  perfectly  diffe- 
rent ;  and,  I  think,  his  letter  to  his  pupil, 
Alexander,   in   which   he  fays  he  has  pu- 
blifhed,  and  not  publifhed  them,  (for,  fays 
he,  they   will  not  be  underftood,   except 

VOL.  V.  3  F 
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by  thofe  that  have  heard  my  lectures), 
will  apply  equally  to  both,  though  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Alexander,  applies  it 
only  to  the  Metaphyfics.  And,  indeed,  the 
flile  is  fuch,  that,  if  there  had  not  come 
down  to  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine fchool,  who  have  laboured  fo  much, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  commenting  up- 
on thefe  writings,  fome  traditional  know- 
ledge of  his  philofophy,  and,  befides  that, 
fome  books,  now  loft,  of  the  fucceflbrs  in 
his  fchool,  fuch  as  Theophraftus,  whofe 
book  upon  Phyfics  is  often  quoted  by  one 
of  thefe  Commentators,  Simplicius,  I  do 
not  think  they  could  have  made  them  in- 
telligible to  us. 

The  words  he  ufes  are  all  the  common 
words  of  the  language,  except  terms  of 
art,  which  he  defines ;  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  metaphorical  expreflion  he  ufes  in 
his  philofophical  writings,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  fome  metaphor  which  is  commonly  u- 
fed  in  the  language  in  place  of  the  proper 
word.  The  compofnion,  too,  is  altogether 
without  figure,  unlefs  we  will  give  that 
name  to  thofe  ellipfes  which  are  fo  com- 
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mon  in  the  Attick  dialeft.  But  the  diffi- 
culty in  his  ftile  is  to  find  out  the  fenfe  ; 
for  it  all  confifts  of  propofitions,  which,  be- 
fides  being  obfcurely  exprefied,  are  not 
fyllogifed  fo  that  one  can  readily  form 
an  argument  from  them.  And  I  obferve, 
that  the  great  bufmefs  of  his  commenta- 
tors, fuch  as  Simplicius  and  Philoponus,  is 
to  compleat  the  fyllogifms  which  he  has 
left  imperfect.  Thus,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  Phyfics,  Philoponus  has  obfer- 
ved  a  fyllogifm,  which  is  not  only  imper- 
fecl: by  the  want  of  the  minor  proportion, 
(a  thing  very  common  in  all  reafonings, 
being  what  they  call  an  enthymema),  but 
it  wants  alfo  the  conclufion,  in  place  of 
which  it  has  only  a  proportion  following 
from  the  conclufion.  And  this  being  the 
cafe,  I  dont  much  wonder,  that  a  Theolo- 
gian, who  calls  himfelf  Cornelius  a  Lapidc^ 
quoted  by  an  author  I  mentioned  before, 
Fortumus  Licctus^  calls  Ari ftotle  carnifex 
ingeniorum,  ob  affeftatam  obfcuritatem.  And 
indeed  there  is  nothing  but  the  moft  di- 
ligent ftudy,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
commentators  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool, 
that  can  make  him  intelligible  even  to  men 
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of  the  beft  underftanding.  I  do  not  there- 
fore wonder,  that  men,  who  value  them- 
felves  upon  being  good  Greek  and  Latin, 
fcholars,  and,  having  read  fome  books  of 
modern  philofophy,  are  vain  enough  to 
think  themfelves  philofophers,  fhould  not 
apply  to  the  ftudy  of  his  philofophy,  con- 
cluding that  what  they  do  not  underftand 
is  unintelligible  nonfenfe. 

With  regard  to  the  ftile  of  his  commeq- 
tators,  as  the  intention  of  their  writings  i$ 
to  explain  what  is  obfcure  in  Ariftotle, 
their  ftile  ought  to  be  very  plain,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  fo,  unlefs  where  either  the  MS. 
is  faulty,  or  the  printed  edition,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  was  publifhed  of  thofe 
commentators;  for,  fince  they  were  print- 
ed, there  has  not  been  fuch  a  curiofity  a- 
bout  antient  philofophy  as  to  make  any 
demand  for  a  fecond  edition.  The  punc- 
tuation in  this  edition  is  generally  very 
bad,  apd  fuch  as  will  ftop  the  beft  Greek 
fcholar,  and  oblige  him  to  read  the  paflage 
over  and  over  again.  And  there  are  fome- 
pmes  fuch  errors  in  the  words,  as  make  a 
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riddle  of  the  fenfe  that  requires  an  CEdipus 
to  folve,  or  a  critic,  fuch  as  a  countryman 
pf  mine  was,  of  the  name  of  Scrymgeour, 
who  aflifted  Harry  Stephen  in  collating 
Greek  MSS.  and  who,  he  fays,  fliowed  a 
fagacity  in  that  bufmefs,  which  looked  like 
divination.  But,  with  all  thefe  imperfec- 
tions, thofe  commentaries  muft  be  carefully 
ftudied  ;  and  out  of  them,  and  of  the  text 
of  Ariftotle,  this  moft  valuable  philofophy 
muft  be  dug  like  diamonds  out  of  a  mine. 

For  this  work  not  only  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  common  Greek  language  is 
neceflary,  but  we  muft  know  alfo  the  lan- 
guage of  this  philofophy.  We  muft  there- 
fore begin  with  the  very  elements  of  it, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
it  ufes.  Upon  this  fubjeft  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  Porphyry,  who  was,  I 
think,  the  greateft  philofopher  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  entitles 
very  properly  g^ayw^r?,  or  introduction : 
And  indeed  it  is  the  beft  introduction  to 
philofophy  that  ever  was  written,  though 
{he  fubject  of  it  may  appear  very  contemp- 
tible to  thofe  who  call  themfelves  philofo- 
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phers  in  this  age,  and  even  to  thofe  who 
profefs  only  to  be  fcholars  ;  for  it  is  the 
explanation  of  five  words,  viz.  genustfpe- 
ciesy  difference^  proper  or  peculiar,  and  ac- 
cidental. But  thefe  words  exprefs  all  the 
feveral  relations  which  the  things  in  this 
univerfe  have  to  one  another.  For  there  i$ 
nothing  that  has  riot  to  one  or  more  things 
the  relation  of  Genus  or  of  Species.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  genus  zndjpecies,  without 
a  Difference  which  diftinguiflies  ihejpecies 
from  the  genus.  Further,  things  belong- 
ing to  different  genufes  and  fpeciefes  have 
certain  qualities  which  are  Peculiar  to 
them,  and  diftinguifti  them  from  other 
things  of  the  fame  genus  andfpecies.  And, 
laftly,  they  have  qualities  which  they  may 
have  or  not  have,  and  yet  continue  of  the 
fame  genus  and  fpecies^  and  which  there- 
fore are  common  to  things  of  other  ge- 
nufes and  fpeciefes  ;  and  thefe  are  very 
properly  called  Accidents,  as  being  appro- 
priated to  no  particular  clafs  of  things. 
Thefe  divifions  comprehend  all  the  feveral 
relations,  either  of  conformity  or  diftinc- 
tion,  in  which  the  things  of  this  univerfe 
ftand  to  one  another  ;  and,  as  we  think  of 
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nothing  but  in  fyftem,  every  idea  we  form 
being,  as  I  have  fhown  *,  a  fyftem,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  proper  introduction  to 
philofophy  than  a  work  that  exhibits  to 
us,  in  a  fhort  and  comprehenfive  view, 
all  the  different  relations  which  the  infinite 
variety  of  things  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  have  to  one  another.  And  it  was 
the  more  proper  for  another  reafon,  that, 
though  Ariftotle  has  very  accurately  de- 
fined the  terms  peculiar  to  his  own  philo- 
fophy,  yet  he  has  no  where*  as  I  remem- 
ber, defined  thefe  terms  common  to  all 
philofophy. 

Ammonius  Hermeias,  a  great  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool,  who  has 
written  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
Ariftotle's  book  of  Categories,  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  write  alfo  a  commen- 
tary upon  this  Introduction  of  Porphyry, 
which  is  undoubtedly  very  much  connect- 
ed with  the  doctrine  of  the  Categories  : 
For,  as  the  explanation  of  the  Jive  'words 


*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  107.  and  following. 
—See  alfo  p.  85.  of  the  fame  volume. 
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informs  us  of  the  feveral  relations  in  which 
the  things  of  this  univerfe  ftand  to  one  an- 
other, fo  the  Categories  let  us  know  what 
they  are  abfolutely  in  themfelves.  Of  this 
work  I  have  fpoken  at  fome  length  elfe- 
where  *,  and  have  fhown  that,  without 
the'  knowledge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  per- 
fect fcience,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  per- 
fect .finition.  It  was  originally  the  work 
of  /vrchytas,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
from  whom  Ariftotle  took  it,  only  chan- 
ging the  title  of  it,  and,  I  think,  not  for 
the  better.  For  Archytas  entitled  it,  yepi 
VQU  7TCX.VTQS,  or,  Of  the  ivhole  of  things  ; 
and,  I  think,  very  properly,  as  it  takes  in 
the  whole  things  of  the  univerfe,  and  is 
the  beft  introduction  that  can  be  imagi- 
ned to  fo  comprehenfive  a  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy  as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
which  was  truly  an  univerfal  philofophy, 
becaufe  it  was  the  philofophy  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  whereas  Ariftotle  has  made  it  on- 
ly an  introduction  to  his  Logic,  which  by 
many  is  thought  not  to  be  philofophy  at 
all,  but  only  an  organic  art,  fubfervient 

•  Vol.  i.  of  Ant.  Metapbyf.  p.  317. 


indeed  to  philofophy,  and  which  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  highly  ufeful. 

If  this  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  with  the 
commentary  of  AmmoniuSj  and  the  Cate- 
gories of  Ariftotle,  with  the  commentary 
both  of  Ammonius  and  Simplicius,  in 
which  laft  is  preferved  to  us  the  original 
work  of  Archytas,  be  diligently  ftudied, 
they  will  not  only  make  us  matters  of  the 
language  of  antient  philofophy,  but  they 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  its  comprehenfion  and 
univerfality,  which  is  not  to  be  got  in  any 
modern  book,  and  will  prepare  us  proper- 
ly for  the  ftudy  of  any  particular  branch 
of  it,  to  which  we  may  think  proper  to 
apply.  And  what  fhould  encourage  every 
young  ftudent,  who  has  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  venture  to  philofophife  in 
this  unfafhionable  way,  is,  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  Porphyry,  and  Ammonius's 
commentary  upon  it,  are  the  beft  printed 
books,  and  from  the  moft  correct  manu- 
fcripts,  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
Ariftotle  in  Greek ;  and  the  text  of  the  Ca- 
tegories is  the  leaft  obfcure  of  all  Ari- 

VOL.  V.  3  G 
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ftotle's  philofophical  writings ;  and  what 
obfcurity  may  be  in  it  is  fully  removed  by 
the  two  commentaries  upon  it,  which  are 
alfo  very  correctly  printed.  A  man,  there- 
fore, who  is  qualified  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  elements  of 
this  philofophy,  by  the  diligent  ftudy  of 
thefe  works. 

As  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  revive  this 
antient  philofophy  in  Britain,  which  would 
do  us  fo  much  honour  as  a  learned  nation, 
and  in  that  refpedt  diftinguifh  us  from  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  among  whom 
this  philofophy  is  loft,  I  have  fubjoined  to 
what  I  have  here  faid  of  it,  a  chapter  of 
Queries,  tending  to  fhow,  that,  without  it, 
we  cannot  underftand  the  principles  of  any- 
one art  or  fcience,  nor  comprehend  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


Queries  concerning  Philofophy. 


I.  AS  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  Cau- 
jLJL  fes,  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  know,  Whether  Ariftotle's 
Doctrine  of  Caufes*,  upon  which  he  valued 
himfelf  fo  much,  be  true  ?  for,  if  it  can  be 
fhown  not  to  be  true,  I  think  it  will  go 
near  to  put  down  his  whole  philofophy. 

2.  As  motion  is  the  great  agent  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  if  it  can  be  fhown 
that  his  definition  of  motion  is  fuch  as  Mr 
Locke  has  reprefented  it,  viz.  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  piece  of  jargon  that  ever  ivas  in- 
vented by  man,  it  will,  I  think,  at  once 


*  See  upon  the  do&rine  of  Caufes,  vol.  2,  book  4; 
chap.  4.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf. 
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put  an  end  to  his  whole  Philofophy  of 
Nature  *  ? 

3.  Whether  there  be  not  three  things 
concerning  motion  to  be  inquired  about ; 
j  mot  What  motion  is,  confidered  in  itfelf  ? 
2*/0,  What  is  the  caufe  of  it  ?  3^/0,  What 
is  the  effecT:  of  it ;  and  whether  thofe,  who 
define  motion  by  change  of  place,  tell  us 
only  what  the  effeft  of  motion  is,  not  what 
motion  itfelf  \§  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  proper  to  inquire,  whether 
that  great  principle  of  Arift  otle,  that  all  natu- 
ral bodies  are  compofed  si  matter  and  form, ' 
be  well  founded  ?  For,  if  it  can  be  fhown 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  propofition, 
the  antient  philofophy  of  Nature  has  no 
foundation  upon  which  it  can  (land  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  evident 
that  the  antients  have  laid  down  the  firft 
principles  of  all  natural  knowledge  f. 


v*  On  the  fubjeft  of  Motion,  fee  vol.   i.  of  Ant. 
Metaphyf.  lib.  i.cap.  3. 

t  On  the  fubjeft  of  waiter  and  form,  fee  ib.  book  2, 
•feap.  2. 
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5.  This  naturally  leads  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  truth  in  the  Peripatetic 
notion  of  fub ft antial  forms  ?  and  whether 
there  be  not  in  every  Natural  Body  a  cer- 
tain principle,  which  makes  that  Body  what 
it  is,  diftinguifhes  it  from  every  other  Body, 
and  produces  all  its  movements  and  qua- 
lities of  every  kind  ?  and  next  to  inquire, 
what  that  thing  is,  whether  Mind  or  Body, 
whether  Material  or  Immaterial  *  ? 

6.  As  it  is  impoffible  that  any  man  can 
be  a  Natural  philofopher,  without  know- 
ing what  Nature  is,  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  Ariftotle's  defi- 
nition of  Nature  be  a  juft  one,  viz.  that  it 
is  a  Principle  of  Motion,  or  a  kind  of  Life, 
in  all  Natural  Bodies  f  ? 

7.  Whether  there  be  any  difference  be- 
twixt God  and  Nature  ?  What  that  dtffe- 


*  Vol.  i.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  book  2.  chap.  2. 

f  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  Principle,  Ib.  p.  207. 
1.  and  232-5  and  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  324. 
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rence   is  ?    And    how  man   differs   from 
both  *  ? 

8.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  when  he 
wrote  his  Principia,  had  any  idea  at  all  of 
Body  being  moved  by  Mind  ;  as  he  has 
no  where  mentioned  Mind  as  the  Motive 
Principle  of  Body  ?    Whether  this  be  not 
evident   from   the   different   accounts    he 
gives  of  the  caufe  of  Attraction  or  Gravi- 
tation t  ?  Whether  we  can  fuppofe,  that  the 
only  two  Motive  powers,  which  he  men- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  his  Principia,  viz. 
the  vis  in/if  a  and  the  vis  imprejfa,  are,  either 
of  .them,  Mind  ?  or,  whether  it  be  not  evi- 
dent, that,  by  the  one,  he  meant  a  power 
inherent  in  Matter,  and  eflential  to  it ;  and, 
by  the  other,  a  force  external  applied  to 
Matter  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 

9.  Whether  we  be  not  more  certain  of 
the  Motion  of  our  own  Bodies  by  Mind, 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  360. 

f  See  vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  324, — where 
one  of  the  caufes  he  affigns  for  Gravitation  is  a  tnediumt 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  impelling  the  Bodies 
fv/imming  in  it  towards  one  another. 
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than  we  can  be  of  the  Motion  of  any  Bo- 
dy by  Body,  as  we  know  the  one  by  the 
moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  Confciouf- 
nefs,  and  the  other  only  by  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  which  is  often  fallacious  ?  Whe- 
ther Sir  Ifaac,  by  maintaining  that  his  own 
Motion,  and  the  Motion  of  other  animals, 
is  produced  by  a  moft  Subtile  Spirit,  which 
pervades  grofs  Bodies,  and  is  latent  in 
them  *,  does  not  reject  altogether  the  Mo- 
tion by  Mind,  and  maintain  that  all  the 
Bodies  in  this  our  Syftem,  the  terreftrial 
as  well  as  the  celeftial,  are  moved  by  ^E- 
thers,  Fluids,  or  Subtile  Spirits,  or  that 
they  move  themfelves  ? 

10.  Whether  it  be  not  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary Pneumatophobia,  (to  ufe  an  expref- 
fion  of  Cud  worth  t),  refembling  the  difeafe 
called  Hydrophobia^  which  makes  a  man 
deny  that  his  own  Body  is  moved  by 
his  Mind  ? 

n.  Whether,  as  all  our  Ideas,  in  this 
ftate  of  our  exiftence,  arife  from  Senfa- 

*  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  I.  p,  275. 
f  Ib.  vol.  2.  p.  40. 
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tions,  and,  as  Sir  Ifaac  fays,  that  our  Sen- 
fations,  as  well  as  our  Voluntary  Motions, 
are  produced  by  Subtile  Spirits  *,  would  it 
not  be  compleating  the  Syftem  of  Mate- 
rial ifoi  to  maintain,  that  our  Ideas  are  pro- 
duced by  a  more  Subtile  Spirit  ftill  ;  and 
then  there  will  be  in  us  neither  Animal 
nor  Intellectual  Mind  ? 

12.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac's  firft  Law  of  Mo- 
tion,  by  which  Body  once  fet  in   Motion 
is  made  to  go  on  in  a  ftraight  line,   is  not 
true  only  of  Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 
And  whether  Motion   by  Mind  may  not 
change  its'  dire&ion  in  every  inftant,  which 
Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  cannot  do  ? 

13.  Whether,  to  fuppofe  that  Body  can 
of  itfelf,  and   by  a  power  inherent  in  it, 
and  eflendal  to  it,  go  on  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, and  with  an  uniform  velocity,  be 
not  abfohue  Materialifm  ? 

14.  Whether  we  cannot  readily  conceive 
all  the  Bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  be  moved 
by  Mind,  without  having  recourfe  to  a  vis 
infita  in  the  Bodies,  a  vis  centrlpeta^  a  *vis 

*  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  324. 
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centrifugay  or  ^Ethers  and  Subtile  Fluids, 
which,  fuppofing  them  to  exift,  muft  be 
firft  moved  themfelves  before  they  can 
move  any  other  bodies  ;  fo  that  the  que- 
ftion  ftill  remains,  What  moves  them  ? 

1 5.  Whether  it  be  poiTible  to  fuppofe,  that 
either  Mind  or  Body  can  act  where  they 
are  not  ?  and  whether,  when  Body  moves 
Body,  it  muft  not  be  in  contact  with  the  Bo- 
dy it  moves,  either  immediately,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  Bodies  ? 

1 6.  Whether  it  be  poffible  that  a   man 
of  common  fenfe,   not  to  fpeak  of  a  philo- 
fopher,   can   believe   that  it   is  the   Moon 
which  produces  the  Motion  of  the  Tides  ? 
And   whether  it   might  not  be  faid,   with 
as  much  reafon,  that   it   is  the  Motion  of 
the  Tides  that  produces  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon  ?  Whether  this  way  of  fpeaking,  fo 
unworthy  of  a  philofopher,   does  not  pro- 
ceed from  confounding  two  things  quite 
different,  viz.  one  Body  moving   another, 
and    two    Bodies    being    moved    together 
with  a  certain  fympathy  or  conformity  of 

VOL.  V.  3  H 
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their  motions  to  one  another  ?  Of  this  laft 
kind  is  the  Motion  of  the  Tides  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  ;  and 
of  this  kind  there  are  many  Motions  to  be 
ieen  on  earth,  fuch  as  the  Motion  of  the 
Loadftone  and  Iron,  and  the  various  at- 
tractions and  repulfions  of  fmall  Bodies 
which  Chemiftry  exhibits  *. 

1 7.  Whether,  as  Almighty  Wifdom  does 
nothing  fuperfluous  or  in  vain,  a  man  can 
believe  in  God,  and  believe  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  ac- 
tually compounded  of  Projection  and  Gra- 
vitation, unlefs  he  can  demonftrate  that  it 
is  impofTible  by  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  circular  or  elliptical  Motion  can  be 
fimple,  or  that,  if  it  were  fimple,  the  phae- 
nornena  could  not  be  accounted  for  f  ?  And 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Sir  Ifaac  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pla- 
netary Motion  is  a  fimple  and  uncompound- 

*  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  378.  &  401.  Other 
examples  might  be  given,  as  of  the  firings  of  mufical 
inftrumcnts,  which,  being  tuned  in  a  certain  ratio  fo 
one  another,  exhibit  wonderful  fympathetic  motions* 

•j-  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  304. 
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ed  Motion,  as  it  certainly  is,  but  that  he 
has  moft  ingenioufly  analyfed  it  into  two 
Motions,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed  *  ? 

1 8.  Whether  there   be  not  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  things  betwixt  that  fcience, 
by  which  the   motions  of  the   Celeftial  or 
other 'Bodies  are  meafured  and  computed, 
and   that  fcience,   by  which   the   moving 
principle  in  thofe  Bodies  is  difcovered  ? — * 
Whether  the  one  fcience  does  not  belong 

o 

to  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  or  Mechanics  ? 
And  whether  the  other  does  not  belong  to 
philofophy  ?  And  whether  a  man  may  not 
be  an  excellent  aftronomer,  geometer,  or 
mechanic,  and  yet  not  a  philofopher,  and, 
confequently,  not  capable  of  determining 
what  is  the  moving  principle  in  Bodies  ? 

19.  Whether  a  man  c^n  be  faid   to  be 
truly  a  man  of  fcience,  who  does  not  know 
what  fcience  is?  And  whether  a  man  can 

*  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metnphyf.  p.  312, — where  it  is 
mown,  that  a  motion  in  a  ftraight  line, 'the  (impleft  of 
all  motions,  is  decompofed  and  analyfed  into  two  other 
motions,  for  the  purpofs  of  de.moE (bating  certain  pror 
blems. 
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learn  that  from  Locke's  book  upon  human 
underftanding,  where  he  tells  us,  that  Truth 
is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  of  our  Ideas,  without  being  inform- 
ed that  all  reafoning  confifts  of  Syllogifms, 
Proportions,  and  Simple  Terms ;  and  that, 
after  analyfing  it  in  this  manner,  we  muft 
begin  the  ftudy  of  it  with  that  into  which 
it  is  ultimately  refolvable,  I  mean  Simple 
Terms,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  man,  who 
ftudies  language,  muft  begin  with  the  ele- 
mental founds  of  it*. 

20.  Whether  there  can  be  any  fciencc 
without  definition  ?  Whether  every  defini- 
tion muft  not  be  by  the  genus  and  fpe- 
cific  difference  ?  Whether  to  know  a  thing 
perfectly,  we  muft  know  not  only  the  ge- 
nus to  which  it  immediately  belongs,  but 
alfo  the  remoter  genus,  and  fo  on,  till  we 
come  up  to  the  higheft^/H/J1  of  all,  under 
which  the  thing  is  to  be  ranked  ?  And  if 
fo,  whether  the  doctrine  of  thofe  higheft 
genera,  contained  in  Ariftotle's  book  of 
Categories,  be  not  the  foundation  not  only 

*  Upon  this  fubjeft,  fee  vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf, 
book  5.  chap.  2.  &  4. 
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of  Logic,  but  of  all  fcience  ;  as,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Categories,  there  can 
be  no  perfect  definition  *  ? 

21.  Whether   the   human   intellect,   in 
forming  its  ideas,  does  not  apprehend  e- 
very  thing  in  fyftem,  and  nothing  abfolute- 
ly  and  fimply  by  itfelf,  but  every  thing  re- 
latively to  other  things?  And  whether  this 
does  not  lead  to  very   important  confe- 
quences  in  philofophy,  as  it  tends  to  fhow 
that  we  are  by  nature  formed  for  the  con- 
templation of  Order,  Regularity,  and  Beau- 

tyt? 

22.  Whether  a  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum 
and   honeflum  does  not  diftinguifh  a  man 
from  a  brute,  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
thing  elfe  ?  And  whether  an  author,  fuch 
as  Mr  Paley,  who  denies  or  doubts  that  we 


*  See  upon  this  fubjeft  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  72. 
&  520.  2d  edit — See  alfo  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  i. 
p.  317.8:318. 

f  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  107.  &  108. — 131.  8$ 
$32.  Ibid,  vol.  3.  p.  342. 
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have  any  fuch  fenfe,  does  not  in  effecT;  de- 
ny or  doubt  the  exiftence  of  Man  ? 

23.  Whether  Man  differs  from  a  brute, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  ?  Whether  Locke, 
not  diftinguifhing  betwixt  fenfations  and 
ideas,  does  not  confound  man  and  brute  ? 
And  whether  he  muft  not  be  a  moft  wretch- 
ed  philofopher,    who   cannot    diftinguifh 
himfelf  accurately*  and  fcientifically  from 
a  brute  *  ? 

24.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  Mr  Locke 
fays,  that  we  can  have  no  perception  of  a- 
ny  kind  without  confcioufnefs  ?  And  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  confcioufnefs  be  not 
one  of  the  greatefl  exertions  of  intellect,  by 
which  we  are  eflentially  diftinguimed  from 
the  brutes  t  ? 

25.  Whether  Ideas,  abftract  Ideas,  and 
general  Ideas,  be  all  fynonymous  terms  ; 
ib  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  partir 


*  See,  upon  this  fubjeft,  Appendix  to  vol.  3.  of 
Ant.  Metaphyf.  chap.  3.  p.  335. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  87.  &  88. 
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cular  Idea  of  any  thing  ?  Or  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  not  impoflible  to  con- 
ceive abftracted  or  general  ideas  without 
particular  ideas  *  ? 

26.  What  is  the  nature   of  that   idea 
which  muft  exift  in  particular  things  be- 
fore it  can  be  abftracted  or  generalized  ? 
Can  it  be'  any  thing  elfe  than  an  immate- 
rial principle,   which   animates   the   fub- 
ftance,   gives  it  its  form  and  motions,  and 
makes  it  what  it  is,  diftinct  from  every 
thing  elfe  j*  ? 

27.  Whether  there  be  any  difference  be- 
twixt God  and  Nature  ?  And,  if  there  be, 
what  that  difference  is  J  ? 

28.  Whether  there  be  not  fuch  a  philo- 
fophy,  as  that  which  Ariftotle  calls  thejfry? 
pbihfophy%    becauie   it   demonftrates    not 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  70,  71,  72,  75, 
76,  79,  and  85  5  and  vol.  3^  p.  341. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  79. 
$  Ibid.  p.  3<5o. 


only  its  own  principles,  but  the  principles 
of  every  other  branch  of  philofophy,  and 
of  all  fciences  ?  And  whether  it  be  true,  what 
both  Plato  and  Ariftotle  tell  us, '  that  even 
geometry,  which  is  accounted  by  us  to  be 
the  moft  certain  of  all  fciences,  is  fo  far 
from  being  able  to  demonftrate  its  own 
principles,  that  it  cannot  fo  much  as  in- 
form us  what  its  fubject,  viz.  magnitude ,  is : 
And  accordingly  Euclid  has  not  attempted 
to  define  magnitude,  nor  even  the  dimen- 
fions  of  it,  length^  breadth ,  and  thicknefs  *  ? 

29.  Whether  it  be  poflible  to  conceive 
the  myftery  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  three  diftincl:  Perfons  of 
one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  and  that  the 
Son  was  begotten  from  all  eternity  of  the 
Father,  without  having  ftudied  that  philo- 
fophy, which,  ao  it  is  defined  by  the  an- 
tients,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine 
as  well  as  humanf?  Whether,  without  be- 
ing taught  by  the  antient  philofophy,  and 

• 
*  P.  381.  of  this  volume. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Platonic  Theology, 
p.  373,  384,  and  385.  of  this  volume* 
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having  there  learned  to  diftinguifh  accu- 
rately betwixt  the  intellectual  part  of  our 
own  compofition  and  the  animal,  we  can 
conceive  the  myftery  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  underftand,  that,  as  in  us  the  Intel- 
lectual Nature  is  added  to  the  Animal,  fo 
in  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was 
no  impoflibility  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  divine  fhould  be  added  to  both  *  ? 
And,  laftly,  whether  it  be  poflible  to  be- 
lieve thefe  eflential  doctrines  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  if  we  cannot  conceive  them,  or  believe 
the  poflibility  of  their  exifting? 

30.  Whether  the  philofophy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  not  alfo  to  be  learned  in  the  fchooi 
of  antiquity  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  only 
from  Ariftotle  that  we  can  learn  in  what 
fenfe  they  are  imitative  arts,  and  how  to  di- 
ftinguifh a  copy  of  verfes,or  even  the  longed 
and  moft  elaborate  didactic  work  in  verfe, 
adorned  with  the  moft  fplendid  diction  and 
fineft  verification,  fuch  as  the  Georgics 

*  See  p.  364.  of  this  volume. 

VOL.  V.  3  I 
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of  Virgil,  from  a  poem,  and  in  painting,  a 
portrait  from  a  picture,  and  in  general  the 
ideal  beauty  from  the  copy  of  any  thing 
actually  exifting. 

3 1 .  Whether  there  be  not  even  in  Gram- 
mar an  art  and  a  fcience,  which  cannot 
without  philofophy  be  perfectly  under- 
ftood  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  philofophy, 
and  antient  philofophy  only,  that  can  ex- 
plain diftinctly  and  fcientifically  the  three 
great  arts  of  grammar,  Derivation,  Com- 
pofuion,  and  Flection,  by  which  millions 
of  words,  (they  fay  five  millions  in  Latin), 
are  fo  connected  together  as  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  memory  and  readily  u- 
fed  *  5  and  how,  with  articulation  Melody 


*  Of  thefe  three  arts  I  have  treated  at  confiderable 
length  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  particular- 
ly in  chapters  8-  9.  10.  n.  12.  13.  14.  &  15.  of 
book  i.  Of  thefe  three  I  holdjlefiion  to  be  the  great- 
eft  art,  and  which  faves  more  than  any  other  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words:  For,  by  the  fame  word,  with  fome 
variation,  it  contrives  to  exprefs  Numbers,  Perfons, 
Genders,  Times,  Difpofitions  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the 
Relations  that  things  have  to  one  another.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  underftood  without  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tient philofophy ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  princi- 
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and  Rhythm  are  joined  in  the  antient  lan- 
guages, fo  as  to  make  altogether  the  moft 
wonderful  art  that  ever  was  invented  by 
man? 

To  conclude  this  philofophical  catechifm. 
— If  all  thefe  queftions  can  be  anfwered  frycyn 
the  philofophy  of  Mr  Locke,  Mr  David 
Hume,  or  Dr  Prieftley,  or  any  others  in 
modern  times,  fuch  asDes  Cartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, who  have  philofophifed  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  antients,  or  if  it  can  be 
fhown  that  they  are  trifling,  and  not  wor- 
thy of  anfwer,  then  I  will  allow  that  I 
have  fpent  my  time  very  ill,  and  be- 
fore me  Mr  Harris,  in  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  old  obfolete  philofophy  of  the 
antients,  which  the  great  difcoveries  of  the 


pies  of  that  philofophy,  I  have  explained  it.  And, 
particularly,  I  have  given  a  philofophical  account  of 
the  Cafes  of  Nouns,  (perhaps  the  moft  artificial  thing 
in  language),  which  nobody  before  me  has  fo  much  as 
attempted  to  do.  This,  I  know,  makes  my  fecond  vo- 
lume but  little  read,  though  it  contain  more  of  the 
philofophy  of  language  than  any  of  the  other  volumes, 
But  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  know  no 
more  of  language  than  what  is  taught  in  our  fchools, 
or  even  in  our  univerfities. 
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moderns  have  rendered  quite  ufelefs.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  queftions  I  have 
propofed  are  of  fo  much  importance,  as  I 
think  they  are,  and  cannot  be  anfwered 
from  any  books  of  modern  philofophy,  it 
follows  of  neceflary  confequence,  that,  if  we 
will  not  ftudy  the  antient  philofophy,  we 
cannot  be  philofophers,  not  even  complete 
fcholars  and  critics,  nor  indeed  learned  in 
the  principles  of  any  one  art  or  fcience,  and 
not  fo  much  as  knowing  what  fcience  is. 
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CHAP.        V. 


The  HaticarnaJJiari  s  treatife  of  Compofition 
is  confined  to  the  found  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.— In  this  a  great  variety.— Of 
the  vowels  in  Greek. — All  the  vocal 
founds  pojfible,  in  that  language. —  That 
not  the  cafe  of  every  language. — Hoiv 
there  came  to  be  7  voivels  reckoned  by 
the  Greek  grammarians. — Of  the  variety 
of  confonants  in  Greek  ; — the  fyllables 
confequently  very  various. — Of  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fyllables  ; — thefe  believed 
by  fome  not  to  exift  ; — proof  from  f aft  of 
their  exift ence. — Of  long  and  Jhort  fyl- 
lables in  Greek  ;—fome  long  fyllables , 
longer  than  other  s^  and  fome  Jhort  fyl- 
lables,  fhorter  than  others.— The  Hali~ 
carnajjiaris  account  of  long  and  fhortfyl* 
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lables,  that  is  of  the  rhythm  of  language, 
more  diftincJ  than  Cicero  s  account* — Of 
fyllables  'words  are  made,  and  of  •words 
fentences,  •with  all  the  variety  of  periods 
and  members  of  periods. — Of  the  wonder- 
ful variety  and  beauty  of  the  compofttion 
in  Greek. — That  beauty  •was  Jiill  great- 
er •when  Homer  •wrote ,  and  •when  great' 
er  liberty  •was  ufed  •with  •words.  —  The 
variety  of  arrangement \  •which  the  /yn- 
tax  of  the  Greek  language  permits^  adds 
•wonderfully  to  the  beauty  oj  found  in  the 
Greek  compojition,  and  alfo  to  thefenfe.— 
Of  •what  is  called  the  natural  order  of 
•words  j — that  does  not  make  the  beauty 
of  compofition.— Of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  Orations  of  Demojlhenes  pronoun- 
ced by  himfelf. — {Trwo  things  required  to 
make  a  perfecljlile ; — that  it  fhould  be 
both  beautiful  and  pie af ant. — Of  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two. — Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful  and 
pleafant)  fofar  as  concerns  the  found,  viz. 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and  •what  is 
decent  and  proper. — Of  each  of  thefe  in 
order — The  Rhythm  much  injijled  upon  ; 
r—examgles  of  good  and  bad  rhythm.—* 
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Alfo  much  faid  upon  the  TO  -TrpgToy,  and 
illufl  rated  by  examples  from  Homer.  —  Of 
the  Melody  offpeech, — hoiv  diflinguifhed 
from  the  melody  of  rntific, — not  reducible 
to  rules. — Of  the  three  different  charac- 
tersy  the  auftere,  the  florid,  and  tht 
middle. — Examples  of  thefe  from  diffe- 
rent authors.  —  Tivo  curious  problems  :— 
I  mo,  Hoiv  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to 
•uerfe.—ido,  Hoiv  verfe  is  to  be  made 
like  to  profe. — 'The  frfl  a  myftery  in  his 
time.) — yet  to  be  conceived  even  by  us. — 
Examples  from  DemoJIhenes. — This  can 
only  be  done  in  a  language  ivhich  has  the 
rhythm  of  long  and fhort  fyllables  ;—not 
therefore  in  Englifh,  except  the  diclion  be 
poetical. — Of  making  profe  ofverfe.  —  This 
explained  by  the  HalicarnaJJian  in  apajfage 
tranjlatedfrom  him.  —  Milton's  verfe  the 
perfeclion  ofthatjlile  in  Englifh. — Next 
to  Milton  s  is  that  of  Dr  Armjlrong.  — 
Mr  Pope's  *uerfes  very  different. — Objec- 
tions to  Milton  s  verfifaation  anfwered. 
— This  ivork  of  the  Halicarnajfian,  the 
mojl  elegant  compofition  in  the  didaclic 
ftilc. — Many  errors  in  the  text  to  be  cor- 
reeled. 
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I  WILL  conclude  my  obfervations  upon 
the  didactic  ftile,  by  giving  an  account 
of  a  work  of  that  kind,  which  I  think  ad- 
mirable ;  and  it  is  the  more  proper  that  I 
fhould  enlarge  upon  it,  that  the  fubject  of 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  fubject  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes, namely,  Language.     The  work  I 
mean  is  that  of  Dionyfius,  the  Hallcarnaf- 
Jiant  upon  the  compofition  of  "words •,  an  au- 
thor of  whom  I  have  made  more  ufe  in 
this  work  than  of  any  other,  as  indeed  I 
have  been  more  inftrucled  by  him  in  every 
thing  relating  to  ftile  and  compofition  than 
by  all  the  other  authors  I  have  read  put  to- 
gether. This  work,  though  it  be  entitled  Of 
Compofition  only,  yet  treats  likewife  of  the 
analyfis  of  language  ;  and  indeed  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  underftand  perfectly  any  com- 
pound of  any  kind,  without  knowing  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

To  compofe  and  decompofe  all  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language,  not  only  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  found,  but  alfo  with  refpect  to 
to  the  fenfe,  would  be  to  write  a  whole 
Greek  grammar  ;  but  this  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Halicarnaffian  :  He  meant 
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only  to  confider  the  found  of  it  in  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  writing,  whether  verfe  or 
profe.  And  even  this  is  a  great  work,  if 
we  confider  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the 
found  of  the  Greek  language. 

And,  firft,  as  to  the  letters,  or  elemen- 
tal founds,  (for  he  carries  his  analyfis  that 
far),  there  is  all  the  variety  that,  I  believe,  is 
poflible.  And,  in  the  fiift  place,  the  Greeks 
have  all  the  five  vowels ;  and  thefe,  I  believe, 
are  all  the  founds  purely  vocal,  which  the 
human  mouth  can  utter.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  cafe  of  every  language,  as  I  have  taken 
occafion  elfewhere  to  obferve  *  ;  and  even, 
the  Englifh  wants  the  found  of  one  vowel, 
fubftituting  in  place  of  it  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  grammarians  commonly  reckon  feven 
vowels  in  their  language;  but  two  of  them, 
viz.  the  «  and  the  o>  are  no  more  than  the 
g  and  the  o  marked  by  different  characters 
when  they  are  long  :  And  I  wi(h,  for  my 
own  part,  as  I  never  made  a  profefled  ftu- 
dy  of  fhort  and  long  fyllabies,  that  they 
had  diftinguiftied  all  the  other  vowels  in  the 
fame  way ;  or,  what  I  fhould  have  liked  bet- 

*  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  177.  and  following, 

VOL.  V,  3  K  * 
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ter,  though  it  would  have  occafioned  more 
writing,  that  they  had  diftinguifhed  the  long 
vowels  as  the  Latins  did  of  old,  by  writing 
them  double*.  But, as  it  is,  I  obferve,  that,  in 
pronouncing  the  Greek,  I  mark  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vowels  much  better  than  in 
pronouncing  the  Latin.  As  the  Latin  is  a 
very  antient  dialect  of  the  Greek,  I  think, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  Greeks  of  old 
marked  the  long  vowels  in  the  fame  way 
that  the  Latins  did,  and  their  long  o  or  their 
co  is  plainly  two  omicrons  joined  together. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  alphabet  of 
1 6  letters,  which  the  Greeks  got  from  the 
Phaenicians,  has  no  different  characters 
for  long  and  (hort  vowels. — As  to  con- 
fonants,  the  Greeks  have  all  the  variety 
poflible  of  them,  liquid  and  mute*  labial, 
palatal^  and  guttural^  afpiratsd  and  Jofr, 
and  a  middle  kind  betwixt  thefe  two  f. 

Of  this  variety  of  elemental  founds  fyl- 
lables  are  compofed,  of  which  fome  muft, 
confequently,  be  of  harfher,  fome  of  fofter, 

( 

*   Vol.  2.  p.  320. 

•f  Vol.  2.  p.  232,  and  following. 
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found*  according  to  the  nature  of  the  let- 
ters, which  compofe  them.  And  there  is 
one  diftinclion  of  fyllables  in  Greek,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  is  the  diftinction  which  the 
different  tones,  called  by  the  antient  gram- 
marians accents,  put  upon  them,  make. 
This  is  fo  remote,  not  only  from  our  prac- 
tice, but  from  our  ideas  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  language,  that  there  are  fome  a- 
mong  us,  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Greeks,  or  any  other  people,  fpoke  in  that 
way.  But,  if  they  have  not  Greek  learn- 
ing enough  to  underftand  what  the  Hali- 
carnafiian  has  fo  diftinctly  told  us  in  this 
work  upon  compofnion,  which,  I  think,  I 
have  made  by  my  tranflation  *  intelligible 
even  to  a  man  who  does  not  underftand 
Greek,  and  if  nothing  but  facts  will  fatif- 
fy  them,  they  fhould  go  over  to  America, 
and  there  they  will  hear  the  Iroquois  fpeak 
with  all  that  variety  of  melody  and  rhythm 
with  which  the  antient  Greeks  fpoke  f.  • 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  z84. 

f  This  information  I  had  from  a  very  ingenious 
man,  Dr  Moves,  who  was  three  years  in  America,  and 
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Another  property  of  fyllables  in  Greek, 
is,  that  fome  of  them  are  long  and  fome 
of  them  are  fliort.  A  fyllable  is  long  in 
two  ways,  either  by  the  vowel  being  long, 


being  a  man  of  great  curiofity,  was  very  much  among 
the  Savages,  as  we  call  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
Provincials.  And  I  could  truft  more  to  what  he  told 
me  of  the  mufic  of  the  Iroquois  language,  that  he  is 
blind,  and  I  am  perfuaded  his  ear  for  mufic  is  much 
the  better  for  that  reafon  ;  and,  befides  that,  he  prac- 
tifes  mufic  very  mnch,  and  is  a  performer  upon  feve- 
ral  inftruments.  He  told  me  that  their  acute  accent 
•was,  like  the  Greek,  commonly  confined  within  ajJ/?£. 
But,  he  faid,  they  fometimes  darted  to,an  oflave.  This, 
I  fuppofe,  happens  when  they  are  much  agitated  by 
paffion,  which  naturally  makes  men  mufical.  They 
have  alfo,  he  told  me,  the  diftinflion  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  long  to  the  fhort  as 
two  to  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  So  that  they  have  rhythm  in  their  languages 
as  well  as  melody.  Of  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
I  was  informed  by  another  gentleman.  And  I  alfo 
heard  fomething  of  their  fyllabic  tones,  but  nothing 
cliftin&Iy,  as  my  information  came  from  perfons  who 
had  not  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  without  which  fuch 
languages  can  neither  be  fpoken  nor  underftood.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  the  Chinefe  language,  as  I  was  told 
by  Mr  Beving,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  had  been 
tvro  and  thirty  years  in  China,  having  been  fent  thi- 
ther very  young  by  the  Eafl  India  Company,  in  order 
to  learn  their  language,  and  fo  qualify  himfelf  to  be 
their  factor  ai  Cantpn. 
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or  by  two  confonants  following  the  vowel, 
which,  neceflarily  retarding  the  voice  in 
pronunciation,  makes  the  vowel  long, 
though,  by  its  nature,  it  be  mort.  A  fhort 
fyllable  is  that  which  has  a  fhort  vowel, 
and  not  lengthened  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned. One  fhort  fyllable,  as  the  IJali- 
carnaffian  has  obferved,  may  be  longer 
than  another,  though  it  ftill  continue  to  be 
reckoned  a  fhort  fyllable  ;  and  this  is  cau- 
fed  by  the  number  of  confonants  prece- 
ding the  vowel  in  the  fyllable,  not  follow- 
ing it ;  for,  otherwife,  they  would  make 
the  fyllable  long.  Of  this  he  has  given  us 
fome  examples  *.  One  long  fyllable  may 
alfo  be  longer  than  another,  if  the  vowel 
be  of  itfelf  long,  and  be  followed  by  two 
or  more  confonants:  And,  if  fome  of  thefe 
confonants  be  afpirated,  it  will  ftill  be 
longer.  Syllables  of  this  kind  that  are  ei- 
ther (horter  or  longer,  as  the  vowel  hap- 
pens to  be  joined  with  more  or  fewer  con- 
fonants, are  faid  by  the  Halicarnaflian  to 
be  aXoyoi,  that  is,  •without  any  fixed  ratio, 
by  which  they  are  determined  to  be  long- 

»  Cap.  15, 
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er  than  long  fyllables,  or  fhorter  than 
fhort ;  for  fo  nice  were  thofe  antient  ears, 
that  they  perceived  even  this  difference  a- 
mong  fyllables  ;  and  accordingly  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  takes  notice  of  it  in  the  exam- 
ples he  has  given  us  of  numerous  compo- 
fition  both  in  verfe  and  profe  *. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that, 
upon  the  fubject  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
which  form  the  rhythm  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages, and  was  a  thing  of  the  grcateft 
confequence  in  their  compofition  both  of 
verfe  and  profe,  the  Halicarnaflian  is  much 
more  accurate  and  diftind:  than  Cicero, 
who  has  alfo  treated  the  fame  fubject  at 
confiderable  length  in  his  Orator.  He  has 
puzzled,  I  think,  and  perplexed  the  matter 
by  making  a  diftin&ion  betwixt  rhythm 
and  feet ;  whereas  the  Halicarnaflian  tells 
us,  that  there  is  no  diftindion,  and  that  a- 
ny  foot  makes  by  itfelf  rhythm  j* :  And,  I 
think,  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  the  ear 
perceives  a  ratio  betwixt  two  fyllables,  (for 

*  Cap.  17. 

f  Cap.  17.  in  initic\ 
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a  foot  muft  confift  of  at  leaft  two  fyllables, 
and  not  of  more  than  three,  according  to 
the  Halicarnaffian),  whether  it  be  a  ratio 
of  equality,  or  of  fiv o  to  one,  there,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  rhythm  muft  be. 

As  fyllables  are  compofed  of  letters,  fo 
words  are  compofed  of  fyllables ;  and  of 
words  are  made  periods  and  members  of 
periods  ;  and  thus  the  compofition  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeaking  is  compleated.  And  here 
the  Halicarnaffian  lets  us  know,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  choice  of  words  he  fpeaks,  but 
only  of  the  compofition  of  them  ;  for,  as 
to  the  choice  of  words,  he  promifes  his  pu- 
pil, Riifus  Melitus,  another  birth-day  pre- 
fent  upon  that  fubject  *.  But  either  he  did 
not  keep  his  word,  or  the  work  is  loft. 
And  it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  compofition,  he  does  not  mean 
the  compofition  of  the  words  in  fyntax, 
but  only  the  compofition  of  them  fo  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  giving  to  them  the  pro- 
per melody  and  rhythm.  It  is  therefore, 
as  I  have  obferved,  neither  the  fenfe  nor 

* 

*  Cap.  i.  in  /int. 
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the  grammatical  conftru&ion  of  the  words 
that  is  the  fubjecl:  of  this  very  learned  and 
accurate  treatife,  but  merely  the  found  of 
them  :  This  may  appear  to  fome  a  very 
infignificant  thing,  and  unworthy  to  be 
made  the  fubjed  of  any  work.     But  we 
ought  to  confider  that  language  was  made 
to  be  fpoken.     This  was  the  firft  ufe  of  it 
in  all  nations  ;  and  in  many  nations  it  is 
no  otherwife  ufed  at  this  day.  Even  where 
it  is  written,  reading  is  the  beft  teft  of  the 
flile  and  compofition,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved.     And,  if  the  found  be  a  material 
part  of  every  language,  it   is  more  fo  of 
the  Greek  than  of  any  other,  I  believe,  in 
the  world  that  either  is,  or  ever  has  been  ; 
for  it  has  the  gieateft  beauty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  greateft  variety  in  its  pro- 
nunciation  that  can  well   be  conceived : 
And,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  known  a- 
ny  language  fo  barbarous  as  the  modern 
languages    of    Europe,    he    would   have 
fhown,  by  comparing  the  Greek  with  thofe 
languages,  how  much  fuperior  it  was  not 
only  in  the  fenfe,  but  in  the  found  of  the 
words.     He  would  have  fhown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Greek  had  not  only  all  the 
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fimple  vocal  founds,  which  it  is  poffible  for 
the  human  mouth  to  utter,  and  which  ma- 
ny of  the  barbarous  languages  have  not, 
and  even  fome  of  the  European  languages, 
which  to  call  barbarous,  would  be  thought 
an  indignity  to  the  nations  that  fpeak 
them,  but  thefe  vocal  founds  the  Greeks 
compound,  making  what  they  call  Diph- 
thongs, which  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language  very  much ;  and,  befides 
what  are  properly  called  Diphthongs,  they 
had  other  compounded  vocal  founds,  which 
they  called  Improper  Diphthongs  ;  but 
which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  by  our  pro- 
nunciation from  the  fimple  vowels.  Then, 
of  confonants,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
had  all  the  variety  of  Liquids  and  Mutes, 
of  Afpirated  and  Soft,  all  formed  by  diffe- 
rent organs  of  pronunciation,  which  mufl 
have  given  all  the  variety,  that  it  is  poffible 
to  conceive,  to  the  found  of  their  language, 
and  made  it  neither  too  foft  and  fweet, 
which  is  a  fault  of  fome  modern  langua- 
ges, particularly  of  the  Italian,  nor  too 
rough  and  haifh,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Englifh,  and  of  every  language  where  there 
VOL,  V.  3  L 
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are  fo  many  monofyllables,  and  thefe 
crouded  with  confonants,  fometimes  feven 
confonants  for  one  vowel,  as  in  the  word 
Jlrength^  and  the  laft  letter  not  only  a 
mute,  which  never  happens  in  Greek,  but 
an  afpirated  mute.  In  fuch  a  language,  it 
is  impoflible  there  can  be  an  agreeable  flow : 
Whereas  in  Greek,  by  a  proper  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  words,  there  may  be 
as  agreeable  a  flow  as  articulate  founds 
are  capable  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  variety 
enough  by  the  mixture  of  founds  more 
auftere  or  even  harfh.  This  could  be  ef- 
fected even  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaflian 
wrote,  after  the  language  was  formed  ; 
and  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  this  treatife  to 
fhow  how  it  could  be  done.  But  in  ear- 
lier times,  before  the  language  was  brought 
to  a  fixed  ftandard,  which  was  the  cafe 
when  Homer  wrote,  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful liberty  taken  with  words,  not  only  in 
forming  them  fo  as  to  exprefs  by  the  found 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  reprefented, 
of  which  the  Halicarnaflian  has  given  us 
fundry  examples,  but  in  adding  to  them, 
or  taking  from  them,  or  otherwife  chan- 
ging them  after  they  were  formed,  fo  as  to 
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make  them  join  and  run  together  agree- 
ably in  compofition.  Some  of  this  liberty 
was  preferved  in  the  Attic  Greek,  even  at 
the  time  the  HalicarnafTian  wrote  ;  for 
they  frequently  ufed  apoftrophes  and  eli- 
ded vowels,  and  in  that  way  run  fyllables 
together,  or  they  fometimes  added  a  vowel 
to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  by  that  means 
a  fyllable.  Thus,  in  place  of  TO'JTOV,  they 
faid  Tourovi ;  and  in  place  of  TOUTOU,  they 
faid  TouTom.  What  an  agreeable  variety 
this  muft  have  made  in  the  compofition, 
is  eafy  to  imagine  *. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  lure 
the  Halicarnaffian  would  have  infifted 
much  upon,  had  he  known  the  difference 
betwixt  Greek  and  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  va- 
riety of  arrangement,  which  the  declen- 
fions  of  nouns,  and  their  cafes,  genders, 
and  numbers,  allow  to  the  writer  and 
fpeaker  in  Greek,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, adds  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 

*  See  in  Demoflhenes  T«VT«»<  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Oration  De  Corona,  and  T«VT«»;  in  rhe 
of  the  Oration  againft  Ariftocrates. 
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the  competition  more  than  all  the  other 
things  mentioned  by  the  Halicarnaflian 
put  together.  It  is  this  wonderful  art  of 
the  learned  languages,  which,  befides  the 
variety  of  terminations  and  flections  that 
it  gives  to  the  words,  enables  the  compo- 
fers  in  thofe  languages  to  arrange  the  words 
in  fentences,  almoft  in  any  order  they 
pleafe,  fetting,  fometimes  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  one  another,  words,  which, 
by  the  fyntax,  are  neceflarily  joined  toge- 
ther. Of  this  I  have  given  a  fine  example 
in  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  Milton  by 
tranflating  into  Englifh,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  the  variety  of  Horace's  ar- 
rangement, has  fhown  the  great  defect,  in 
that  refpect,  of  the  Englifh  language  *.  I 
have  alfo  fhown  in  the  fame  volume  that 
what  is  called  the  Natural  Order  of  words, 
has  truly  no  foundation  in  Nature  t;  and 
the  Halicarnaflian  has  beftowed  a  chapter 
to  prove  that  the  Natural  Order,  by  which 
the  noun  is  put  before  the  verb,  the  verb 
before  the  adverb,  and  what  is  firft  in  or- 

•  Vol.  4.  p.  130. 
f  Ibid.  p.  i jr. 
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der  of  time  before  what  is  laft,  is  not  at 
all  more  beautiful  than  any  other  order  or 
arrangement  of  words,  which  the  language 
will  permit  *. 

But,  befides  the  pleafure  which  this  va- 
riety of  arrangement  muft  neceflarily  give 
to  the  ear,  it  has  a  confiderable  effect  up- 
on the  fenfe  ;  for  the  words  of  the  fen- 
tence,  placed  in  a  certain  order,  will  con- 
vey the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  in  a- 
ny  other  order.  This,  I  think,  I  have 
fhown  very  clearly  in  the  diflertation  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 
But  this  not  only  the  Halicarnaflian  has 
taken  no  notice  of,  (nor  indeed  did  it  be- 
long to  his  fubject,  which  relates  only  to 
the  found  of  the  language),  but  no  other 
author  antient  or  modern,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  has  written  upon  the  fubject  of  lan- 
guage. 

When  we  add  to  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  the  melody,  which  the  tones  of 
the  Greek  language  muft  have  produced 
in  fpeakingj  and  of  which  a  variety  was 

*  Cap.  5. 
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required,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  informs 
us,  as  well  as  of  other  things  belonging  to 
the  language ;— then  the  rhythm,  which, 
joined  with  the  melody  of  their  accents, 
muft  have  made  their  language  as  mufical 
as  it  was  poflible  that  a  language  could  be, 
and  which,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  has  obfer- 
ved»  diftinguifhed  the  ftiles  of  the  different 
authors  very  remarkably*; — when,  I  fay, 
we  join  all  thefe  things  together,  I  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  was  a  beauty 
in  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  when  pro- 
nounced by  himfelf,  of  which  we  men  of 
modern  times  can  hardly  form  an  idea. — 
But  to  return  to  the  Halicarnaflian. 

The  tendency  of  all  his  rules  for  compo- 
fition,  he  tells  us,  is  to  form  a  ftile  that  is 
both  beautiful  and  pleafant.  The  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  thefe  two  he  does  not  much 
infift  upon;  and  indeed  to  diftinguifh  them 
accurately  belongs  more  to  philofophy  than 


*  Cap.  ii.  13-  Sc  19.  See  alfo  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  antient  accents,  and  the  ufe  of  them  in 
composition,  vol.  2.  book  3.  chap.  7. ;  and  upon  the 
f  hvthm  of  antient  profe,  ib.  chap,  i  o. 
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to  criticifm  :  And  all,  I  think,  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  faid  upon  the  fubject  by  a 
critic,  is,  that  the  one  is  perceived  by  the 
fenfe,  I  mean  what  is  pleafant,  the  other 
more  by  the  judgment  :  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  what  is  pleafant  to  a  man  of 
good  tafte,  is  alfo  beautiful  ;  and  again, 
what  is  beautiful,  is  to  a  man  of  tafte  alfo 
pleafant.  I  think,  therefore,  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  very  properly  joined  them  to- 
gether, and  given  us  rules  by  which  a  ftile 
is  to  be  made  both  beautiful  and  pleafant. 

There  are  four  things,  he  fays,  that 
make  compofition  both  beautiful  and  plea- 
fant, as  far  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  found 
only.  Thejirft  is  a  noble  melody;  they£- 
cond,  a  dignified  rhythm  ;  the  third,  proper 
variations  and  changes  ;  the  fourth  and 
loft)  what  is  decent,  proper,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjeft,  without  which  no  compofition, 
nor  any  work  of  art  can  be  either  beautiful 
or  pleafant  ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  of  it  that 
Beauty  chiefly  confifts  *. 

»  Cap.  13, 
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The  application  of  thefe  rules  for  com- 
pofition  depends  upon  the  nature  of  letters, 
fyllables,  and  words.  And  it  is  here  that 
he  enters  into  a  moft  minute  and  accurate 
difleclion  of  the  elements  of  language,  up- 
on which  I  have  taken  occafion  to  make 
obfervations  in  fundry  paflages  of  this 
work,  which  I  will  not  here  repeat.  He 
is  very  copious  upon  the  fubjecl  of  change 
and  variety,  without  which  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work  of 
art ;  and  he  is  ftill  more  copious  upon  the 
fubject  of  rhythm  :  And  he  fhows  very 
clearly  that  it  was  eflential  to  the  beauty 
of  profe  compofition,  though,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  it  was  quite  neglected.  And 
not  only  fo,  but  many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  meafure  and  num- 
ber fyllables  in  profe  compofition.  But 
the  Halicarnaffian  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  has  fcanned  and  reduced 
to  feet  fome  fine  paflages  in  Plato,  De- 
mofthenes,  and  Thucydides,  as  carefully 
as  he  would  have  fcanned  any  piece  of 
poetry.  And  not  only  from  them  has  he 
given  us  examples  of  fine  numerous  compo- 
fition, but  he  has  contrafted  thefe  with 
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examples  of  the  word  compofition  from 
an  author,  whom  he  calls  Hegefias  *,  and 
which  is  indeed  fo  bad,  that  even  my  ears 
are  offended  with  it. 

Upon  the  other  two  of  the  four  things 
above  mentioned  he  infifts  at  confiderable 
length,  illuftraiing  whatever  he  fays  by  ex- 
amples from  the  bed  authors  ;  and  parti- 
cularly with  refpecl:  to  the  lad  of  the  two, 
namely,  the  compofition  that  is  proper 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubjecl:,  he  has  given 
us  fome  of  the  fined  illuftrations  from 
Homer  that  can  be  imagined. 

Before  I  have  done  with  thefe  four 
things,  I  mud  obierve,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  fird  of  them,  viz.  the  Melody,  he 
has  faid  very  little,  giving  us  neither 
rules  nor  examples,  but  only  telling  us  ia 
general,  that  there  mud  be  a  variety  in 
the  Tones,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  compofition  ;  and  therefore  that 
there  mud  not  be  many  words  together 

*  Cap.  18 

VOL.  V.  3  M 
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accented  in  the  fame  manner.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  the  melody  of 
common  fpeech  was  not,  nor  indeed  could 
well  be  reduced  to  exact  rules,  like  the 
mufic  of  fmging  or  of  inftruments.  The 
acute  accent,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us, 
rofe  to  about  a  fifth  *,  without  pretending 
exactly  to  determine  how  much  higher 
or  lower  it  might  have  been,  as  that 
inuft  have  depended  very  much  upon  the 
voice  and  ear  of  the  fpeaker.  The  cafe 
of  the  Melody  of  Mufic  was  very  diffe- 
rent :  For,  in  thejir/l  place,  it  was  of  ve- 
ry much  greater  compafs,  and  rofe  very 
much  higher.  zdfy,  It  did  not  proceed  by 
Slides  as  the  tones  of  fpeech  did,  but  by 
meafured  intervals,  accurately  diftinguifh- 
ed  one  from  another.  And  this  was  an 
effential  difference  betwixt  the  mufic  of 
finging  and  of  inftruments,  which  was  all 
DiaftematiC)  as  they  exprefled  it,  that  is, 
diftmguifhed  by  meafured  intervals,  and 
the  mufic  of  fpeech,  which  was  all  c-uyg^s, 
or  tv  pvfftij  that  is,  proceeding  by  Jlides.  It 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the 


*  Cap.  n.     The  expreffion  is  '*? 
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mufic  of  the  firft  kind  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyftem,  and  a  fyftem  much  more 
comprehenfive  than  our  fyftem  ;  for  it  was 
divided  into  three  kinds,  the  Diatonic*  which 
is  our  only  fyftem,  but  what  was  no  more 
than  the  vulgar  mufic  among  them  ;  zdly% 
the  Chromatic;  and,  3^/y,  the  Enharmonic. 


Having  finifhed  what  he  had  to  fay  up- 
on the  four  things  which  make  a  ftile 
beautiful  and  pleafant,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  ihe  different  characters  or 
diftinguifhing  marks  of  ftile,  which  he  di- 
vides into  three,  the  aujlere,  the^or/W,  and 
the  middle  betwixt  thefe  two,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  common,  as  partaking  of 
each  of  the  other  two,  but  avoiding  what 
is  extreme  in  either*.  In  treating  of  thefe 
different  ftiles,  he  has  made  excellent  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  joining  of  words  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  make  the  compofition  rough 
and  auftere,  pleafant  and  florid,  or  a  middle 
betwixt  thefe  two,  and  which  will  apply 
to  all  languages  more  or  lefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  Greek.  He  compares,  I  think  not  un- 

*  Cap.  21.  &  22. 
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fitly,  a  man  who  compofes  with  words, 
to  a  mafon  or  builder,  who  makes  his 
work  of  materials  very  different,  but  thefe 
he  puts  together  fo  as  to  rruike  rough 
xvork,  or  fmooth  and  polifhed,  or  fome- 
thing  betwixt  the  two  *.  Here,  likewife, 
he  illuftrates  what  he  fays  by  exam- 
ples from  great  authors  of  thefc  different 
ililes,  Pindar  as  a  poet,  and  Thucydides  as 
an  hiftorian,  for  the  auftere  flile.  Of  the 
fmooth  and  flowery,  he  has  given  us  an 
example  in  verfe  from  Sappho,  and  in 
profe  from  Ifocrates.  And  to  thefe  exam- 
p{es  he  moft  accurately  and  minutely  ap- 
plies the  rules  lie  had  laid  down  for  each 
of  the  ftiles  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  could 
have  taught  his  pupil,  to  whom  he  ad- 
clreffes  the  woik,  with  greater  exactnefs 
and  prccifion.  Of  the  middle  ftile,  he  tells 
us,  that  Homer,  the  fountain  of  all  fine 
writing  of  every  kind,  is  the  moft  perfect, 
model,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two.  He 
in  the  Epic,  of  the  Lyrics  Stefichorus 
and  Alcaeus,  Sophocles  of  Tragedians, 
Herodotus  of  Hiitorians,  Demofthenes  of 
prators,  and  of  Philolbphers  Democritus? 

*  Cap.  G. 
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Plato,  and  Ariftotle.  But  he  gives  us  no 
examples  from  thefe  authors,  as  he  had 
given  examples  from  the  authors  who  have 
written  in  the  two  ftiles,  betwixt  which 
this  middle  ftile  lies. 

Our  author  concludes  his  treatife  with 
two  very  curious  problems :  The  firft  is, 
how  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to  verfe,  and 
yet  continue  profe  :  The  other  is,  how 
verfe  is  to  be  made  like  to  profe,  and  yet 
be  ftill  verfe.  When  this  can  be  properly 
done,  our  author  thinks  it  is  the  perfection 
of  writing,  as  it  gives  to  each  of  the  two 
compofitions  all  the  beauty  of  the  other,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit. 

He  begins  with  the  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
blems, which  was  fo  little  known  at  the 
time  he  wrqte,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a 
myftery  not  to  be  communicated  to  the 
profane  vulgar;  and  therefore  he  bids  them 
keep  at  a  diftance,  ufmg  that  form  of 
words,  which  was  ufed  in  the  initiations 
into  the  myfter5.es  of  Ceres  *.  Arid  he,re 

*  Cap.  25.  The  words  are  to  be  found  in  a  famous 
yerfe  of  Orpheus. 
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he  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  by  ufing  poetical 
words  and  figures  of  fpeech,  that  we  are  to 
make  our  profe  poetical  with  refpect  to  the 
numbers,  of  which  only  he  here  fgeaks,  but 
it  is  by  compofmg  common  words  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  certain  rhythm  even 
to  profe,  and  to  make  it  numerous  without 
being  aftri&ed  to  certain  numbers  as  verfe 
is.     Now,  I  think,  this  mould  not  appear 
fo  great  a  myftery  even  to  us  of  thefe  la- 
ter times,  if  we  confider  that  the  fame  fyl- 
lables  are  long  or  fhort  both  in  verfe  and 
profe ;  and,   therefore,  that  even  in  profe 
thefe  fyllables  muft  form  feet,  and,   confe- 
quently,  produce  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or 
another.     Now  the  fecret  is,  fays  our  au- 
thor, to  make  that  rhythm   agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  yet  not  fo  regular,   and  with 
fuch  returns  at  ftated   intervals  as  to  make 
verfe.      That  this    is   poflible,   I   think    I 
can  certainly  conclude  from  theory,  though 
my  ear  is  not  formed  to  perceive  the  rhythm 
of  this  kind,  and  not  even  the  true  rhythm 
of  verfe,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  practice  of 
reading  the  antient  verfe   in  the  anttent 
manner,  that  is,  by  quantity.    But  our  au- 
thor affirms,  that  it  is  not  only  poflible  to 
compofe  profe  in  that  way,  but  that  the 
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Orations  of  Demofthenes  are  actually  fo 
compofed.  And  he  gives  two  examples, 
the  one  from  his  oration  againft  Ariftocra- 
tes,  and  the  other  from  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Ctefiphon.  I  think  it  isimpoflible 
to  deny  that  his  learned  ear  perceived  thofe 
numbers,  which  I  do  not  perceive,  though 
I  can  fay  that  the  compofition  pleafes  my 
ear  very  much,  and  appears  to  me  perfe£t- 
ly  different  from  the  compofition  of  He- 
gefias  above  mentioned. 

This  way  of  making  verfe  of  profe 
anfwered  very  well  in  a  language  where 
every  thing  in  common  difcourie  was  fpo- 
ken  with  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther; but  it  will  not  anfwer  in  a  language 
fuch  as  ours,  in  which  there  is  no  rhythm 
of  long  or  fhort  fyllables.  If,  therefore, 
we  will  verfify  our  profe,  it  muft  be  by  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  make  our  verfe.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  feveral ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  do  with  common  words, as  inGreek. 
The  words,  therefore,  and  figures  muft 
be  poetical ;  and  even  in  that  way,  it  has  not, 
in  my  opinion,  fucceeded  with  any  writer, 
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except  perhaps  with  my  Lord  Shaftfbury 
in  his  Rhapfody,  where  he  puts  it  only  in- 
to the  mouth  of  one  of  his  perfonages, 
whom  he  reprefents  as  carried  by  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  philoiophy  altogether  out  of 
the  common  ftile  of  fpeech.  He  has  been 
fo  judicious,  that,  in  no  other  part  of  that 
fine  work,  he  has  attempted  this  poetical 
profe.  In  fome  other  of  his  works,  where 
\  he  has  affected  to  give  numbers  to  his 
profe,  he  has  by  no  means  fucceeded,  at 
leaft  in  my  judgment  *. 

But,  if  we  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
our  attempts  to  make  poetry  of  prole,  it  is 
impoflible  to  deny,  that  Milton  has  given 
to  his  poetry  in  Paradife  Loft  all  the  beau- 
ty of  profe  compofition ;  for  he  has  broken 
and  cut  his  verfe  into  periods  and  mem- 
bers of  periods,  finer,  I  think,  than  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  profe,  unlels, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  profe  writings :  And 
there  is  a  paflage  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the 
Halicarnaflian  upon  this  kind  of  ftile,  fo 
applicable  to  Milton's  verfe,  that  one  can- 

*  See  vol.  3.  of  this  work,  p.  284.  in  the  note. 
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not    find    better    words    to    defcrible    it, 

*  Whoever,'  fays  he,  '  would   fucceed  in 
'  this  ftile,  muft  fit  and  adjuft  the  words 

*  fo  that  the  members  of  the  periods  fhall 

*  be  properly  diftinguifhed  from  one  ano- 
1  ther,  not  concluding  with  the  verfe,  but 
c  cutting  the  meafure,   and   not  equal  or 
1  like  to  one  another.  He  muft  fometimes, 
1  too,  throw  into  the  verfe  very  fhort  fen- 
1  tences,  (in  Greek  xo^ara),  not  fo  long 

*  as  the  members  of  periods  ;  and  his  pe- 
1  riods  muft  not  be  of  equal  length,  nor  of 
'  the  fame  figure  and  ftructure,  thefe  at  leaft 
'  that  are  joined  together  in  the  compofi- 

*  tion  ;  for,'  fays  he,  *  it  is  the  apparent 

*  diforder  in  the  rhythm  and  meafure  that 

*  makes  verfe  refemble  profe  *.?     To  give 

*  I  will  give  the  author's  words  :  TO*  Se  flo 


ru,  x.u\<*  tt 


vT«t  rav  ftiT^er,  eoicet    f  Trent*  ec-jrct  xxi  ut/iptix.      IT«>>- 
'oi  xeti  fij  xopftXTit   <rv»*yii*   jS^x^vTi^  xuhuv,    rxt  TS 
urefttytSets  ftvtrt  cop,oi«c-%vuevcec,  T«;  yot/v  Trxsct- 
«eXAu>*<y,  t^/et^ifffxi'    fyytrrtt  yxg    QtciHTxt  A«y«;f, 
T»  ir&^ct,  r»vf  £v6[*.tv$  xtti  fee.  ftsrgz   wfTrhatriftfyot.      Here    it 

may  be  obferved,  that  I  have  adopted  Upton's  corretfion 
of  the  text,  and  read  st.yjfeu.tr  PH^  in  place  of 

VOL.  V.  3  N 
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examples  of  this  fron*  Milton,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian  has  done  from  Greek  authors, 
would  be  to  tranfcribe  a  great  part  of  the 
Paradife  Lofl :  And  it  would  be  the  more 
unneceflary,  as  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  ex- 
amples from  Milton,  fuch  as  may  fuffice 
to  ihow  the  beauty  of  Milton's  verfe  in 
this  refpeft.  I  will  only  add  here,  that 
Milton  has  not  only  made  periods  in  his 
verfe,  but  has  thrown  into  thefe  periods  pa- 
renthefes,  by  which  he  has  moft  agreeably 
diverfified  the  ftile  f.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  periods  are  beft  marked  and 


But  I  rejeft  his  translation  of  the  laft  part  of  the  paflage, 
where  he  would  make  Dionyfius  fay,  that,  in  order  to 
make  verfe  like  to  profe,  there  muft  be  errors  committed 
in  the  rhythm  and  the  meafure  ;  for  then  it  would  ceafe 
to  be  verfe,  and  be  profe  altogether.  But  our  author's 
meaning  certainly  is,  that  there  fhould  only  be  an  appa- 
rent diforder,  or  wandering,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
meafure. 

*  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  269. ; — vol.  2.  p.  355, 
and  following. 

•f-  See,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  parenthe/ij,  and  particu- 
larly of  Milton's  parenthefes,  vol.  2.  p.  561.  where  I 
have  obferved  a  pretty  long  one,  that  had  not  been 
before  obferyed.  See  alfo  vol.  3.  p.  75. 
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diftinguifhed  where  they  ihould  be,  that  is, 
in  the  fpeeches:  And  I  cannot  help  further 
obferving,  how  extraordinary  it  appears  to 
be,  to  deny  that  Milton  excels  in  writing 
profe,  when  to  his  poetry  he  gives  the 
beauty  of  profe  writing. 

The  author  who  comes  neareft  to  Mil- 
ton, in  blank  verfe,  is  Dr  Armftrong 
in  his  Art  of  preferring  Health.  Of 
this  admirable  poem  the  didtion  is  more 
fplendid  than  even  of  Milton's  Paradife 
Loft;  but  the  verification  has  not  fo  much 
the  merit  of  giving  the  verfe  the  beauties 
of  profe  compofition*  And  particularly  ic 
has  but  few  of  thofe  periods  with  which 
Milton  has  adorned  his  poetry  fo  much. 

How  unlike  to  the  verfe  of  Milton  is 
our  rhyming  verfe,  and  particularly  Mr 
Pope's,  fo  much  praifed  and  admired,  where 
the  fenfe  is  commonly  concluded  with  the 
verfe,  or  at  leaft  with  the  diftich  !  Now,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  compofition  more 
tedioufly  uniform  than  a  compofition  ia 
fentences  (for  they  cannot  be  called  pe- 
riods) of  ten,  or  at  moft  twenty  fyllables, 
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and  every  two  lines  tagged  with  a  rhyme. 
But,  befides  that,  there  is  almoft  always  a 
certain  paufe  in  the  middle  of  Mr  Pope's 
verfe,  very  like  to  the  paufe  in  the  middle 
of  the  French  long  verfe  j  and  this  paufe, 
together  with  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  each 
line,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  lines, 
makes  fuch  a  difgufting  uniformity  and 
famenefs,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
tient  compofition  of  any  kind,  and  is  there- 
fore intolerable,  efpecially  in  a  work  of  a- 
ny  length,  to  an  ear  accuftomed  to  the  va- 
riety of  antient  compofition. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  to  Milton's  verfifica- 
tion,  that,  by  his  periods  and  members  of 
periods,  he  has  made  his  compofition  fo 
perfectly  profaical,  that  the  verfe  is  loft. 
But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  he  has  always 
contrived  to  terminate  his  verfe  with  a 
word  upon  which  the  fenfe  requires  that 
fome  emphafis  be  laid,  even  if  the  compo- 
fition were  altogether  profe.  Now,  where 
an  emphafis  is  laid  upon  a  word,  there  is 
always  fome  flop  of  the  voice  more  or  lefs, 
and  that  flop  will  mark  the  verfe :  But, 
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as  I  have  elfe where  obferved*,  it  is  a  matter 
of  delicacy  juft  to  mark  this  flop,  but  not 
to  make  it  too  long  ;  for  that  would  de- 
ftroy  the  beauty  of  the  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, and  even  make  the  fenfe  obfcure,  I 
have  obferved  that  in  Shakefpeare's  blank 
verfe,  when  he  runs  the  verfes  into  one 
another,  which  happens  but  feldom,  (for 
he  does  not  compofe  verfe  in  periods,  as 
Milton  does),  and  in  other  blank  verfe 
of  that  age,  the  poet  is  not  fufficiently  at- 
tentive to  conclude  the  line  with  a  word  of 
emphafis  ;  fo  that  the/e  can  be  no  flop  at 
all  properly  made  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  ; 
and  therefore  either  the  verfe  muft  not  be 
marked,  or  the  fenfe  muft  be  injured. 

And  here  I  conclude  my  obfervations 
upon  this  piece  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  up- 
on which  I  have  enlarged  the  more,  as  I 
think  it  the  moft  elegant  piece  of  didactic 
writing  that  I  know  ;  for  there  is  in  it  an 
elegance  and  copioufnefs  of  ftile  which  I 
do  not  find  in  any  other  writing  of  the 
kind,  not  even  in  the  works  of  Ariftotle* 

*  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  241.  and  following. 
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There  is  a  variety,  too,  in  the  compofi- 
tion,  which  I  think  admirable  ;  and  par- 
ticularly he  has  avoided  that  tedious  fame- 
nefs,  which  I  have  obferved  *  in  a  great  deal 
of  the  Latin  compofition,  I  mean  the  con- 
cluding the  fentence  or  member  of  the 
fentence  with  a  verb.  This  little  work, 
I  am  perfuaded,  coil  him  more  pains  than 
any  thing  of  the  fame  fize  that  he  has  wric- 
ten;  and  indeed  it  was  very  natural,  that,  as 
the  fubject  of  it  was  Compofition,  he  fhould 
make  the  compofition  of  it  as  perfect  as  he 
could  make  it,  fo  that  it  might  give  his 
pupil  not  only  the  precepts  of  the  art,  but 
an  example  of  the  practice  of  it.  I  hope 
my  friends  at  Oxford,  when  they  give  us 
that  new  edition  of  the  Halicarnaffian's 
works,  which  I  have  recommended  to 
them  t»  wiH  beftow  particular  attention 
upon  this  work,  fo  neceflary  to  be  ftudied 
by  every  man  who  defires  to  form  a  tafte 
of  the  beauty  of  antient  compofition. 
Some  paflages  in  it  have  been  very  well 
corrected  by  Sylburgius,  Upton,  and  o- 
thers :  And  thefe  corrections  are  fo  ob- 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  227.  and  following. 

t  P.  148.  of  this  vol. — and  p.  288.  of  vol.  4* 
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vious  and  certain,  that  they  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  text,  and  the  common 
reading  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  But  there  are  other  paflages  that. 
have  not  been  corrected,  but  which  abfo- 
lutely  require  it  ;  of  which  I  obferve  one 
in  the  very  laft  fentence  of  the  treatife, 
where  he  exhorts  his  pupil  not  only  to 
learn  the  precepts  of  the  art,  but  to  prac- 
tife  them:  *  For,'  fays  he,  '  it  will  depend 
'  upon  your  labour  in  that  way,  whether 
*  the  precepts  are  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  you 
'  or  not  *.* 

*  His  words  are  :  Ov 


r»vs  ^t%*  piXeTj)?  TI  Koti  <yvftHi<riccs'  aXX*  twt  reif 
x.xi  x«x0T<t#«o  X.HTXI,  '«  vBtvoetut.  fitect  ttt  TretPetyyi 
x.*i  A«yov  *%!*,  %  9«uA*  XM<  *^g«Tr«.  Here  I  agree 
with  Upton,  that  the  words  -revs  ftov>.»fttt«vs  have  no 
fenfe  at  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  out  ;  but, 
in  the  following  member  of  the  fentence,  I  would  make 
a  very  flight  correction,  by  reading  T*  in  place  of  T«K, 
and  «XA*  firt  ry  ireieti  KKI  xetxeiritiH*  xtir*i,  n  rwtv^ce,  &C. 
So  that  lunderftand*«T«<  imperfonally:  and  the  meaning 
is  :  «  That  it  depends  upon  application  and  labour  whe- 
*  ther  the  precepts  (hall  be  of  any  ufe  or  not.'  This 
fenfe,  I  think,  agrees  much  better  with  the  words  than 
if  we  were  to  retain  the  r«<f,  and  read,  as  Upton  would 
have  US  do,  ur<  rots  fl»vXtftirnf 
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339.  1.  in  the  Note  lib.  2.  lege  lib.  XL 

381.  12*  magnitude  lege  magnitude ^ 
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